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Social Condition 














- Society in Bengal during the second half of the eighteenth 
ony is to be divided into two parts—The European and the Indian. 
‘© Indian society again must be divided into ee in Calcutta 
d that in the mofussil. : 

ka The European society really meant the society of the English 
tactically centered in Calcutta—-though the English had business 
‘nies scattered all over the Province. 

Social Life of the English 

a The social life of the Hinglish’ was thus described by Hamilton :— 
Most gentlemen and ladies in Bengal live both splendidly and 
jeasantly, the forenoons being dedicated to business, and after dinner 
» rest, and the evening to recreate themselves in chaises and palankins 
| the fields, or to gardens, or by water in their budgeroes which is a 
nvenient boat that goes swiftly with the force of oars. On the rivers 
etimes there is the diversion of fishing or fowling, or both; and 
fore night they make friendly visits to one another when pride and 
ntention do not spoil society, which too often they do among the 
hes, as discor and faction do among the men. And although the 
nscript Fathers’? of the colony disagree in many points among 
mselves, yet they all agree in oppressing strangers who are consigned 
them, not suffering them to buy or sell their goods at the most. 
rantageous market, but of the Governor and his Council, who fix 
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their own prices, high or low, as seemeth best -to their wisdom ¢ 
discretion; and it is a crime hardly pardonable for a private merch; 
to go to Hughly, to inform himself of the current prices of goo 
although: the liberty of buying and pening is entirely taken from h 
before.” 

The English in Bengal were prone to eat ios freely even duri 
the summer months. “Mrs. Eliza Fay wrote from Calcutta on the xX 
August, 1780 :— : 
: “We were very frequently “told in Diei you know, that 
heat in Bengal destroyed appetite. I must own that I never yet; s 
any proof of that; on the contrary, I cannot help thinking tha 
never saw an equal quantity of victuals consumed. We dine tog 
two o’clock in the very heat of the day. At this moment Mr. Fay 
looking out with a hawk's eye for his dinner; and, though still m: 
of an invalid, I have tio doubt of being able to pick a bit myself. 
will give you our bill of fare and the general prices of things. A so 
a roast fowl, curry and. rice, a mutton pie, a fore-quarter of lamb, a : 
pudding, tarts, very good chéese, fresh churned. butter, fine bre 
excellent Madeira (that is expensive, but eatables are very cheap). _ 
whole sheep costs but 2 rupees, a ‘amb one rupee, six good fowls 
ducks ditto, twelvé pigeons ditto; twelve pounds of pre ditto, t 
pounds of butter ditto, and a joint of veal ditto. ae 

I was customary to keep Mussalchees on toreh- bearers to acc? 
pany the palankins after nightfall. The custom had not died out wl 
Valentia visited Calcutta, ` in 1803. ‘In his account of Calenta, 
find :— n ; 

“ The usual mode of travelling is by palanquins but most geni 
men have carriages adapted to the climate, and horses, of which ` 
breed. is much improved in ‘late years. It is universally the: cust 
to drive ‘out between ` sun- set and dinner. The mussalchees, when 
grows dark, go out to meet their masters on their return, and 1 
before them, at the rate of full eight miles an hour, and the numer 
lights moving along’ the Esplanade, prodige; x singular and pleas 
effect.’’? : 

- ` Then Valentia mentioned facts about the dress worn by and - 
houses occupied by his countrymen in Calcutta :— 

— “Tt was formerly the fashion for. gentlemen to dress in wt 
jackets on all occasions, which were well suited to the countrys =] 
being. thought too much an undress for public occasions, they are n 
laid aside, for English cloth. The architecture of all the houses 










1 ` Mrs. Pay’s, Letters from India (a new edition, 1908). 
2 George, Viscount Velentia—Voyages and Travels, Vol. I, 
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E which I think by no means the best adapted to the country, 


i as the pillars which are generally used in the verandahs, require too 
élgreat an elevation to keep out the sun, during the greater part of the 
“| morning and evening, although the heat is excessive at both those 
periods. In the rainy season it is still worse, as the wet beats in, and 
lenders them totally useless. The more confined Hindoo or Gothic 
s senitecbare would surely be preferable.” 
S In the midst of. pleasure, pomp and eagerness ‘to become rich 
religion was-at~a-low..ebb..and morality. uncared for. 
1 Forbes wrote thus : — ; 
x “ These people (the Indians) in their own artless expressive style 
pften asked me this important question—Master, when an Englishman 
lies, does he think that he shall go to his God? My answer in the. 
A affirmative generally produced a reply to this effect—Your countrymen, 
if master, seem to take very little trouble about that business; they choose 
$ + smooth path and scatter roses on every side. Other nations are 
$3 guided by strict rules and solemn injunctions, in’ those -serious 
| sngagements, where the English seem thoughtless and unconcerned. 
| The Hindoos constantly perform the ceremonies and sacrifices at the 
| Dwal; the Mahamedans go through their stated prayers and ablution, 
. at the mosques; the Parsees suffer not the sacred fires to be extinguished, 
p por neglect to worship in their temple.. You call yourselves Christians, 
"so do the Roman Catholics who abound in India, They daily frequent 
their churches, fast and pray and do many penances; the English 
: alone appear unconcerned about an event of the greatest importance.” 4 
‘In 1772 Mr. Shore (Lord Teignmouth) wrote from Calcutta to 
' his mother—“I believe I before mentioned to you the too great 
_ prevalence of immorality in this settlement.” In 1775 he observed, 
in another letter, ‘‘Dancing, riding, hunting, shooting are now our 
| Saployments: In proportion as the inhabitants of this settlement 
; have- increased, we are become much less sociable and hospitable 
than formerly.” ‘To this list of amusements he might have deed 
gambling. and horse-racing, drinking and fighting duels. : 
A society which boasted of men like Clive ‘and Hastings as its 
à py Shining lights could not but be ill-equipped for decency and morality. 
Y In his elaborate article on the English in India Sir John Kaye wrote 
(aS follows :— 
“Tt would- indeed be difficult to imagine anything much worse 
x .than the state of Society, during the administration of Warren 
À ic Hastings. ‘The earlier adventurers. may have committed more heinous 
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crimé; and been participators in scenes of more offensive mene 
but in thosé more remote times, the English in India were too few and 
too scattered—their habits were too migratory a character—to admit oft 
the formation of anything worthy to be spoken of ag Society. At aj.. 
later period, affiairs were so much in a transition-state; there was so _ 
much of the turmoil and excitement of war, that the English might 
be properly described as living in a great encampment; their manners _ 
were hore the manners of the camp, than of the drawing-room and.” 
of the boudoir; and some time necessarily elapsed before affairs settled `. 
themselves down permanently into a state of social quiescence; if that” 
can be called settlement, where’ the days appear, with nauseous. 
obstrusiveness, on the surface. There was certainly Society in the; 
chief presidency, during the administration of Warren Hastings; but; 
in candour we must acknowledge it to have been- most.offensively..bad: 
Society. Hastings himself, whatever may have been his character as; 
š political #uler, had: no. title to.our-admiration as a moral man. Fe, . 
was living, for years, with the wife of another, who lacking the spiiiv 
of a cock-chafer; connived with all imaginable sang-froid at the 
transfer of his wife’s person to the possession of the Nabob; and when. 
the convenient laws of a foreign land, deriving no sanction from i 
Christianity; formally severed the bond, which had long been practical- r 
ly disregarded, the Governor-General had the execrably bad taste to.’ 
celebrate his marriage with the elegant adulteress in à style of the’ 
utmost magnificence, attended with open display and festival ` 
tejoicing. What was to be expected from the body of Society, when 
the head was thus morally diseased?” Francis was a hundred-fold “ 
wotse than Hastings. The latter was weak- under a pressure “of” 
teriptation; he was not disposed to ‘ pay homage to virtue’ , by throwing... 
a cloak over his vice; and did not sufficiently- consider the bad influence, 
which his conduct was calculated to exercise over Society `at large. In I 
him, it is true there was a sad want of principle; but in Francis an ' 
evil principle was ever at .work. His vices were all active vices—* 
deliberate, ingenious, laborious. His lust was like his malice, ` 
un-impulsive, studious, given to subtle contrivances, démanding the: 
` exercise of high intellectual ability. When he addressed himself to: 
the deliberate seduction of Madame Grand, he brought all the mental. 
energy and subtlety of matured manhood to bear upon the’ witisuspecting: 
virtue of an unexperienced girl of sixteen.’ Here indeed were leaders ! 
of Society not only corrupting the morals, but disturbing the peace of. 
the presidency. ‘The very members of the Supreme Council, in those 
‘days, could not refrain from shooting at each other. Barwell and: 
Clivering went out. The latter had accused the former of dishonesty; 
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‘and the former in return had called his associate a ‘liar’, They met; 
but the contest was a bloodless one.” Not so that between Hastings 
and Francis. The Governor-General shot the Councillor through the 
body, and thus wound up, in this country, to be renewed in another, 
the long struggle between the two antagonists. Such was the Council. 
The Supreme Court exercised no more benign influence over the morals 
of Society. Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice; was a model of 
rapacity and injustice—corrupt as he was cruel—and others not far 
below him in rank were equally near him in infamy. Viewing the 
whole picture, with an unprejudiced eye, it is assuredly a most 
disheartening one. In 1780 was published the first Indian newspaper 
Hickey’s Gazette. If any one desire to satisfy himself, beyond the 
reach of all inward questionings, that what we have stated in general 
terms of the low moral tone of Society, at that period, is unexaggerated 
„truth, let him turn over the pages of that same Hickey’s Gazette. ` 
Society must have been very bad to have tolerated such a paper. It 
Se full of infamous scandal—in some places, so disguised as to be 
almost unintelligible to the reader of the present day, but in others 
set forth broadly and unmistakably; and with a relish not to be 
concealed. We find it difficult to bring forward illustrative 
extracts... °. The most significant passages are too coarse for 
quotation..... TE f 

In the English society of Calcutta of the time we are confronted \ 
either by perilous and importunate courtesans with an expression 
either. vile or coarse, incapable of shame or of remorse or by another set 
“skilled in artifices and whimpering, voluptuous and coquette, with 
neither the nobleness of virtue nor the greatness of crime. ’’ 

The history of the career.of Mrs. Hastings is well known. Yet 
“because she Had become the Governor’s wife she was treated with 
respect. In 1780 Mrs. Fay wrote in a letter :— 

“I have delivered my letter of introduction to Mrs. Hastings 
....... She resides at Belvedere house, about, I believe, five miles 





5 M, Grand tells us that Barwell would not return Clivering’s fire....‘' His 
antagonist suspecting this delicacy arose from a growing attachment which he observed 
to prevail between Mr. Barwell and Miss Chavering (Lady Napier) called out londly 
to him to take the chance of hitting him, for, in whatever manner their contest might 
terminate, the General added, Mr. Barwell could rest impressed that he had no chance 
of ever being allied to his family.” Mr, Barwell, however, was resolute, and the seconds 
interfered. | š 

° Hunter in his The Thackerays in India describes the contents of the paper as 
“nauseous mixtures of dullness and indecency’ and comments—'‘ Scurrility and 
servility, indeed, long seemed the only two notes known to Caleutta journalism; Who 
could have foreseen that those cat-callings of bugle-boys, ‘practising their prentice wind- 
pipes in some out-of-the-way angle of the ramparts, were destined to grow into clear 


trumpet notes which should arouse sleeping camps to great constitutional straggles, and 
sound the charge of political parties in battle? ” 


7 The Calcutta Review, 1844. 
8 Taine—History of English Literature. 
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from Calcutta ees . The lady was ortae at: -home, and a 
three of. her most intimate friends with her on a “visit oe. a. Mrs. 
Hastings herself, it is easy to perceive at the first, „glance, is far superior 
to the generality of her sex, though her appearance is rather eccentric, 
owing to the circumstance of her beautiful auburn hair being disposed 
in ‘ringlets throwing an air of elegance, nay almost infantine simplicity 
over the countenance, most admirably adapted to heighten the effect 
intended to be produced.*, ` Her whole dress too, though studiously 
becoming, being at variance with our present modes, which are 
certainly not so, perhaps, for that reason, she has chosen to depart 
from them. As a foreigner, you know she may be excused for. not 
strictly conforming to our fashions; besides her rank in the settlement 
sets her above the necessity of studying anything but the whim of the 
i moment. It is easy to perceive. how fully sensible she is of her own 
consequence. She is indeed raised to a ‘ giddy height’ and expects 
z to be treated with the most profound respect and deference.’”® 
The: romance of M. Grand “ the fair daughter of the Capitaine 
du Port at Chandernagar, whose seduction cost Sir Philip: Francis fifty 
thousands rupees in 1779, and who ended her chequered career in 1835 
88 Princesse - de Talleyrand- ý exhibits the sordidness of the Society. 
It reminds one of the remark of Taine—‘‘ When we seratch the 
covering of an Englishman’s morality, the brute appears in its violerice 
and its. deformity. One of the English statesmen said that with the 
`, Hrench an unchained mob could be led -by words. of- humanity and 
honour, but that in England it. was necessary, in order ‘to’ appease 
them, to throw to them raw flesh. 7 a0 : 
| Coal * Catherine Werlee was brought to Chandamagar by her 
father. Her bewitching beauty—even when she was a girl, attracted 
attention. Mr. George Francois Grand arrived at Calcutta and was 
kindly received by Warren’ Hastings. Hastings was in the habit of 
paying visits to Sukhsagar, the sugar-cane plantation of his friend, 
` Mr. Crofts, and to Chandernagar where he used to stay. with the 
French Governor. Ti was at the latter place that Grand met Miss 
Werlee and became enamoured of her. ‘They were married in July, 
1777 when the bride was “about three months short of fifteen years 
‘of age, having been born in the Danish Settlement of Tranquabar 
on the Coromondel Coast, on November 21, 1761." 1 2 
The Grands removed to Calcutta. The course of everits went 
smoothly for some time. On the 28rd November, 1778 there was a ball 


- 9 .Mrs. Pay’s Letters from ‘India. 
10 aine—History of English Literature. 
11 Busteed—Hchoes from Old Calcutta. 
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in the house of Philip Francis, a member óf the Council. Here Mrs. 
Grand attracted the attention of the host, to whom nature had been 
prodigal in her gifts. ‘‘ In addition to his’ rare mental endowments’ 
he was remarkable for an exterior described as ‘ strikingly handsome y 
His contemporaries speak of his tall, erect, well-proportioned figure; 
his classical features; his small delicately moulded ears and shapely 
hands ete.” ! 
_ He had come to Calcutta alone—leaving his wife in England: 
He tried every means to gain Mrs. Grand’s heart; but found it difficult 
“to get access to her. The Garden’ House in which the Grands lived 
was well guarded. At last an opportunity presented itself on the 8th 
December, 1778 when there was a gathering at Barwell’s house at 
which it was absolutely necessary that Mr. Grand should be present. 
So he left for Barwell’s house at about 9 P.M. What happened is 
thus narrated by Mr. Grand himself ** :— 
“On the 8th of December, 1778, T went out of my house, about 
9 o'clock, the happiest, as I thought myself, of men, and between 11 
and 12 o’clock returned the same night to it, as miserable as any being 
. could well feel. T left it, prepossessed with a sense that I was blessed 
with the most beautiful as well as the most virtuous of wives, ourselves 
honoured and respected, moving in the first circles, and having every 
prospect of speedy advancement. Scarcely had I sat down to supper 
at my benefactor, Mr. Barwell’s society, .......I was suddenly 
struck with the deepest anguish and pain. A servant who was in the 
habit of attending Mrs. Grand came and whispered to me that Mr. 
Francis was caught in my house and ‘secured by my jemmader (an 
upper servant exercising’ a certain authority over. other servants). I 
rose up from table, ran to the terrace, where grief, by a flood of tears, 
relieved itself for a moment. I then sent for a friend out, whom I 
requested to accompany me, but the rank of the party, and the known 
attachment which I was well aware, he held to him however, he 
execrated. his guilty action, pleaded his excuse with me. I collected 
myself, so much as circumstances would admit, and dispatched the 
servant to acquaint the jemmader I was coming. In my way I thought 
proper to call on my friend Major Palmer and, request the use of his - 
sword, and to attend me as a friend, the purpose which I had in view 
being to have released Mr. Francis, and seeing him out of my premises, 
compelled him to have measured himself with me, until one of us fell. 
Palmer approved of my determination, and we repaired to the spot. 
The porter hearing my voice, opened the gate, and in my lower apart- 


12 Ibid. 
13 Grand—Narrative of the Life of a Gentleman Long Resident in India. 
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ments my friend and I beheld with astonishment the present Sir George 
Shee, bound’ to a chair and endeavouring’ to obtain from my servants 
his release, with Mr. Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, and the late Mr. 
Archdekin, companions to him, joining in the same prayer, and entreaty. 
He complained of having been cruelly treated by them. My jemmader, 
on the’ contrary, told a plain tale. It was, that he had secured Mr. 
Francis to meet the vengeance of his master, until Mr. Shee, assisted 
by the other gentlemen, upon a loud whistle, sounded by Mr. Francis, 
had scaled the walls of my compound, rushed furiously on him, and 
in the scuffle, occasioned Mr. Francis to escape.” 

- Mr. Grand then sought ‘‘ the satisfaction which the laws of 
honour prescribe, as a poor relief to the injury committed ”’ 
to Mr. Francis to meet him for a duel. But when Francis would not 





wrote 


| 


take up the gauntlet thrown down by him Mr. Grand sought redress ` 


in the Supreme Court which ordered that Francis should pay as damages 
fifty thousand Sicca Rupees—with costs of suit. 

Later events and the metamorphosis of Mrs. Grand into Princess 
Talleyrand need not detain us. 


The incident as stated above shows the depth of degradation tò.. 


which the leaders of the English Society of Calcutta of the time had 
sunk. It appears that even Lord Teignmouth who had deplored ‘‘the 
too great prevalence of immorality in this settlement ” helped Francis in 
his nefarious attempt to corrupt another man’s wedded wife! The work 
of the greatest among its members was, in most cases, tarnished by 
greed and crime. No wonder “in the fierce struggles of the pent-up 
stifling settlement, no reputation was too high, no fate too tragic to 
escape the revening. tusk of slander.” ™ Even ‘on the tombs the 
reptiles of the time did not fear to spill their slaver. They had no 
scruples. . Se 


(To be continued), = 


aa 


14° Hunter—The Thackerays in India. 


RESEARCH ON PERSONALITY AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF ASSESSMENT 


Pror. SRINIBAS BHATTACHARYA, M.A. (Hpn.), M.A. (LioND.) 
T.D. (LOND.). 


Ti is perhaps the experience of many, engaged in the field of 
education, that differerice in attainments is not only due to intelligence 
factor. The majority of the population possessing almost the same 
average level, shows wide divergence in their attainments in examina- 
tions. É 

But why? The scope of the present thesis lies within the field of 
query mentioned above. The writer here has started with few 
assumptions for carrying on the investigation :— 

1. Personality factors-—v1z., interests, are effective determinants 
to success. 

2. That some interest patterns are formed at a certain age level 
inspite of the possibility of interfusion. 

3. That other factors of -personality—viz., persistence, etc., are 
also connected with attainments. 

4. That there is a factor of general persistence besides their 
specific manifestations. a 

The aim of the present investigation is, therefore, being limited 
io the study of interrelation between interest, persistence and attain- 
ments. 

With the hope that the said investigation will throw much light 
on the procedure for educational guidance, the following programme 
has been drawn up:— 

1. To classify interest into six general patterns, in the first 
instance, for convenience of investigation : (i) Academic, (i) Scientific 
(iii) Technical, (iv) Commercial, (v) Artistic, (vi) Agricultural. 

2. To establish certain criteria for the validation of the test 
materials. l l 

3. To construct suitable tests and techniques for the assessment 
of interests and persistence. 

4. To compare the test results with the actual attainments in 
different examinations. 

5. To find out the correlation between the different sets of scores 
derived. 

2 —1946P—I 
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SCOPE FoR. THE INVESTIGATION - 


Time is changing and the need for assessment of individual ‘differ- 
ences.is being felt more and more. It is also the experience of many 
that attainments differ mostly owing to the difference in ‘interests, AA 
one’s preference for one’s activity or subject: 

In the present investigation, the writer is more concerned with ` 
the expressed interests than in the potential ones. Because of too 
much overlapping of aptitude with other emotional factors—ability, 
training, etc., the investigation has been confined within the men- 
tioned area. : 

-The scope for such an investigation. lies in the field of education 
as well as psychology because of the mutual. relationships with one 
another. 

Besides, how far the guidance programme should be infine 
by the research finding partly falls within the scope of the present 
enquiry. 


_ Tum EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


For the practical-execution of the experiment, it is perhaps wise 
to design the same in the following ways :-— a 

"(ay Population. (b) Techniques and. Tests. (e): Scoring and 
Administration. _ are: 
Population :— 

The population will mainly consist of the students reading i in 
different educational institutions. The age range of the population 
being 14 to 17 bears a significance in the field of guidance. 

Six types of institutions have been selected for the ‘administration 
of the tests designed to measure six types of interests—academi¢, _ 
technical, scieatific, commercial, artistic and agricultural. The popu- 
lation will, in the first instance, be handy, for making the enquiry 
thorough and intensive and be drawn from arene socio-economic 
levels. i 
Techniques and Tests :— 

As the proposed study demands a knowledge of interest, persis- 
tence, and attainments and as there is hardly any instrument for 
assessing these qualities in this country, effective techniques for the 
assessment of the qualities have been evolved in the first instance. 


Tests and Techniques for tha assessment of inter este—A brief outline: 


Questionnaire No.1. The writer was fully. conscious of the 
limitations of the inventory or questionnaire as techniques for assess- 
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ment of what refers to “inner states of the individual” his likes or 
dislikes, interests and preferences. The greatest limitation of this 
technique lies in the scope for subjectivity and dishonesty of the 
testees.. But while on the one hand the questionnaire is not free from 
subjectivity, it is also observed that the questionnaires measure some- 
thing quite consistently. 

Questionnaire No. 1—has been, designed to assess the six types of 
interésts and it includes 84 items. 

` Questionnaire No. 2—has been designed to assess the general _ 
persistence and it includes—18 items. In this connection, it may be 
mentioned that this is a Bengali adaptation of the English Question- 
naire which has been validated on school students in England. 

Questionnaire 8. Another disguised questionnaire, in story form, 
has been constructed for assessing persistence a3 it was felt that this 
technique might minimise test consciousness, facilitate projection 
through identification of the self with the characters depicted in the 
story. 

Questionnaires 4 & 5 :—(for the assessment of confidence)~are 
similar to questionnaire Nos. 2 and 3. 

Other Techniques:—The writer, while trying to attack the 
problems of interest assessment from all sides, has evolved certain 
other techniques as follows :— 

1. Information Test. 

- 2. Three situation tests (I and ID.. ; 

Similarly, for the assessment of per snn o; situation tesis have 
been evolved :— 

1. The same situation test I with a different direction and 
scoring principle. 

2, Another situation test for assessing general persistence in 
particular. 

Besides the above, ratings of the teachers and parents, interviews 
will be taken for a thorough enquiry, where necessary. 

I. Information Test :—With a view to comparing the test results 
and making different approaches, this technique was devised with the 
assumption that a person, specially instructed in a particular field, 
naturally keeps more information about that than others. 

With this fundamental hypothesis, the test was constructed 
including 86 items, to measure the six types of interest. In other 
words, there are six items for measuring each type of interest. The 
items demanded specific information about specific field and are theres 
fore expected to have high discriminating values. 
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Situation Tests :— (for interest assessment). 

There are two situation tests devised for the assessment of masi 
viz., S.T. No. I and S.T. No. II. 

Situation Test No, 1—This is a deviation from the common inven« 
tory type as it tries to draw out one relevant interest by means of 
presentation of certain pictures and diagrams. The subjects are 
required to choose the activity he likes and perform them. ‘There is a 
series of such diagrams with necessary directions. There are, on the 
whole, 36 such diagrams—6 for measuring each type of interest. 

The test demands activity, not so much dependent on intelligence. 
On the contrary, they demand specific information and knowledge of 
specific fields of interest. — 

Situation Test No. 2—This forms a new technique consisting of a 
number of news-items of varied interests. The items-are designed so 
as to cater to the varied interests and one may choose going through. the 
lings in which he is interested. The interest of a person will, there- 
fore, be revealed by the choice of items which one makes i perusal, 
and deriving information. ; i 

Situation Test No. 3 (Flash Cards)—A Aide of Cards contain- 
ing different pictures pertaning to different fields of interest will be 
persented for a short time and scoring will be guided by the nature 
and number of the objects retained. 

Situation Test No. 4 (for the assessment of persistence). 


This isthe same Test S.T. No. I but with different direction. 
Among the series of activities, the subjects- may continue to per- 
form one type of activity according to his choice or change from one 
to others. There will be a definite direction that one can stick to one 
type of activity if he likes and this will not effect his attainment in 
any way. In other words, the test was designed to find out his 
norma! persistence in intelligent activities, involving the question of 
motivation. , 

Situation Test No. 5: (for the assessment of general persistence). 


The test is rather boring because there is little scope for activity 
demanding intelligence. l 

Roughly speaking, the test.provides scope for different types of 
activities. 


1. Dotting with pencil and pricking with pins. 

2, Writing numerical and making circles round odd and squares 
round even numbers. 

8. Dotting the i’s and cutting the t's, etc. 


POWER AND CULTURE 


Ferris Gross 


Brooklyn College 


Power as a value 


Power is one of the key issues of politics. It is a goal in itself 
for those obsessed by the will to power, but only a means for idealists; 
it is a supreme good for some, but an extreme evil for others. As a 
value it always remains a key issue, a touchstone of politics and 
political personalities. As a value-attitude or an urge, it is paramount 
in the social psychology of polities. It is a fundamental problem of 
political ideologies and political movements.’ 


The problem of power is also a problem of freedom. The 
relationship between freedom and power is a basic dilema of a 
democratic constitution. Does the increase of the power of the state 
necessarily imply limitations on personal freedom? Or does increase 
of individual freedom impose restraints and limitations on the power of 
the state? These two are among the perennial questions that have 
been debated for centuries, questions which aré not merely academic. 


The concept, the philosophy, of power and force is a part of the 
whole culture, a part of the historical development. It is a result of 
social, economic, and political conditions quite as much as it is a result 
of personality factors. Within. every nation, every culture, we may 
find a number of political ideologies but every one of these ideologies is 
in some way or another influenced by the culture of the nation. An 
Englishman may choose among conservatism, liberalism, and socialism 
yet each will have a common tinge of British culture. British, French, 
or Spanish socialists have many values, ideas and views in comnion but 
certain elements of their ideology are different as a result of differences 
in national culture and in social, economic, and political conditions. 


In consequence the concepts of power, force and violence are 
different values in different nations. Different attitudes toward force, 


violence, and power are developed through different political and social 
_ experiences. 


A different philosophy of power developed among the Americans, 
British, and Swiss than that which obtained in Russia, Somat and 
some other continental states. 
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Philosophy of force and power 


In Russia political theory developed in fascinating extremes” : 
powe: and the use of force came to be considered as either the supreme 
good or the supreme evil. For the tsar, as well as for Lenin and 
Stalin, ‘power and force wére supremely “good”. Konstantin P. 
Pobiedonostsev was a defender and philosopher of the 19th century 
Russian theocratic autocracy? for whom autocracy, orthodoxy, and 
dogmatism were positive values. Contrariwise, he considered -parlia- 
ment, democracy, and liberalism to be “the .great lie of our age.” 
When political reforms were intended at the beginning of this century, ` 
Pobiedonostsev, in the name of religion, argued that the tsar had no 
right. to limit his own powers which were given to him by the-deity.° 

Jn contrast to Pobiedonostsev, Tolstoi argued power, force, and, 
violence. were evils :. - ie 

But however power has been gained, those who possess | it, are in. 
no way different from other men, and therefore no more disposed than 
others to subordinate their own interests to those of society. On. the 
contrary, having the power to do so at their disposal, they are more 
disposed than others to subordinate the public - -interests fo their own. ` 

On the otherhand, the true of Christian doctrine, making of the 
law of love a rule without exceptions, in the same way abolishes the 
. possibility of any violence, and cannot, in , consequence, help but 
condemn every state founded on violence.‘ 

Pobiedonostsev was on the extreme right. At the extreme left 
were the anarchists (Berdiaieff called anarchism a Russian: ideology) who- 
. considered power to be the father and mother of all social evils. The. 
state as a focus of power was their chief villain and mortal foe. The 
goal was a stateless society, a federation of communes, without. any- 
. instruments of compulsion, without police or army. Michael Bakunin; 
the Karl Marx of anarchism, said : . I 

If there is a devil in history, it is this power principle.’ -It'is this - 
principle, together with the stupidity and ignorance of the masses, 
upon which it is ever based and without which it never could exist, it is 
this principle alone that has produced all the misfortunes, all the crimes 
and the most shameful facts of. history. And inevitably this cursed 
element is to be found, as a natural instinct, in every man,-the best of 
them not ea Everyone carries within himself the germs of this 
lust for power. 

Every logical and sincere theory of the State is essentially foaaded 
on the principle of authority—that is to say on the eminently 
theological, mataphysical and political idea that the masses, always- 
"incapable of governing themselves, must submit at all times to the 
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benevolent yoke of a wisdom and a -justice, which in one way or 
another, is imposed on them from above." 


Bakunin was here facing the age-old dilema of means and ends. 
Power and the state were evils, so he justified force and violence as 
means for destroying the state. Consequently, the use of force and 
power as means were good and useful. 


Even a more profound contradiction was entertained. by the 
Russian populists, ‘‘narodniks’’, under the last tsars. The populist 
movement dated from the second half of the century and it is not easy 
to digest in a few sentences the political ends of the various groups which 
were identified with the populists. In certain periods anarchists were 
` among them, but generally they were closest to democratic socialists. 
Their goal was the transformation of Russia into a democratic and 
socialist republic. 


However, Russian autocracy provided no instrumentality for a 
legitimate and legal struggle in behalf of democracy and social change. 
Force in the form of revolution was left as the sole alternative of such 
a struggle. In consequence violence and terror were used as means to 
achieve democracy. In this connection it is helpful to distinguish 
value-goals from attitudes. Populist democracy was a value-goal; 
however the every day revolutionary struggle shaped their attitudes 
toward power and violence. A faction of the populists applied violence, 
in spite of the fact that the desired goal was limitation of poot and 
abolition of violence. : 


In sharp ‘cantrast Lenin, Stalin, and the other communists were 
no Hamlets caught by an ethical dilemma. They approved of unlimited 
power and violence as a way to seize, to consolidate, and to maintain 
power. Freedom was shifted to the very end of the millenium to those 
happy days when the state would disappear. For the coming genera- 
tion the promise was dictatorship. ‘The populists and later social 
revolutionaries approved the use of force in the absence of democracy, 
but once democracy were achieved, they argued, violence must be 
abolished and power limited. Lenin and Stalin took the opposed 
position, holding that at precisely this moment unrestrained power 
should rule.” i f f 

The fascist and nazi ideologies presented the idea of unlimited 
power in the hands of. a dictator, a “leader” who personified the state, 
as the’ desired value. : Force and violence were.approved and were an 
essential part of the program, while terror was a method of government. 
In short, force in the hands of the privileged to'be used against the non- 
privileged was elevated to a guiding principle." 
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“Gandhi personified more than anybody the political philosophy of 
a substantial part of India. Contrary to the authoritarians, force and- 
power in his philosophy is an evil—not a value-goal, not a ‘‘good’’. 
He rejected force as a means of ‘struggle. The result of his philosophy 
was the stategy of non-violence. Gandhi’ s approach to problems of 
power and politics was essentially moral. Strong influence of Tolstoi 
and Thoreau gave universality to his ideas. l 


I must not deceive the country. For me, there is no politics 
without religion . . . not the religion of the superstitious .and the blind, 
the religion that hates and fights, bub the universal religion of toleration. 


Politics without morality is a thing to be avoided.° a 


There is then a state of enlightened anarchy. In such a state 
every one is his own ruler. He rules himself in such a manner that he 
is never a hindrance to his neighbour...... But .the ideal is never 


fully realized in life. Hence the classical statement of Thoreau that 


that Government is best which governs the least.” 

Turning now to the Anglo-Americans we find yet a third set of 
values and attitudes toward power. In the philosophy of Locke, Mills, 
Jefferson, Madison, Adams and Acton, power is evil but an evil that ` 
man has to use since living in a society and in a state requires: 
enforcement of laws and defense of country. A progressive change: 
requires power—so does the exercise of civil rights. Tyranny was 
abolished. by force. But power, being, an evil, should be used with 
restraint and should be limited once democracy is established. 


Leaders and ideologists of the American Revolution have T 
philosophical and practical contributions in their study of power. Since 
they believed power tò be a dangerous proposition, they held it should 
be checked and balanced. Their approach to the problem of power 
wag rationalistic and empirical. Their efforts represented a kind of 
engineering in that they tried to solve the problem of a complex 
mechanism. Their emotions were controlled. There is little in them 
of Gandhi, Bakunin, Lenin, or Machiavelli. The Continental 
theoreticians—and their contribution was of course fundamental—were 
interested: in ideas of-freedom. The Continental Europeans liked’ and — 
knew how to develop ideas, and were less interested in the problems of | 
their application. The hiatus between promise and reality was the 
eternal weakness of European political visions. The American political 
philosophers were above all interested in methods of .application, so ` 
that the general principles could pass from the realm of ideas to that 
of reality, Since power was force, the problem was to create a 
mechanism which would control! and humanize this damgerous energy. 
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_ The problems: of limitations of power and of the relation between. 
freedom and authority were essential in. British, political philosophy. 
As in the case of the Americans (who were British revolutioneries), 
approach to freedom was through: the limitation of power. Such was. 
the view of John Stuart Mill in his essay On Liberty. Similarly, Lord 
Acton’s discussion of freedom is an exposition of the danger of power 
rather than of the blessings of freedom. Harold Laski, one time 
leader of the British Labor Party and a noted political scientist, also 
recognized the need of a coercive quality of power in an Q 
pragmatic. way.” š K 

In the last analysis, says Laski, the State ‘s built upon the 
ability of its et to operate successfully its supreme coercive 
power ’’,”” 

The writings of Lenin “and Stalin are re devoted to the 
problem of how to get power—unlimited power—as the means to 
establish a state, founded on violence and terror. Jefferson, Adams, 
Madison, Acton, and Mills had an entirely different interest. Their 
concern was how to limit power, how to protect an individual against 
the power of the state—against the potentialities such a power . might 
contain. Gandhi faced a dilemma—how to reconcile non-violence with 
the need to use powet. With him, non-violence became a ‘technique 
for seizing power without the use of force. Once India was free, 
however, the same problem emerged again—how to administer power 
without force. And force was used by Indian government, the same, 
which won independence ‘by non-violence. A statesman who used” 
unlimited power was a political villain to Acton; the same man was an 
astute politician for Hitler.. A statesman who’ hesitated to use force to 
attain power was a political fool in the eyes of Lenin and Mussolini.. 
This. suggests that the same symbol--power—was a different concept 
for each of them. It held -different meanings, mirrored different 
personalities, and reflected different social, economic conditions. 

The individual and society 


The explanation of this fact: oan be given in terms of one single 
cause. National values obviously are an important element in shaping 
attitudes toward power but those attitudes may change with changing 
social, economie conditions. In like fashion attitudes toward power- 
also vary with ideologies and personality types. Such attitudes, like 
all attitudes, are a result both of the impact of society ‘on an individual, 
_and of the impact of individuals on society. Within the framework 
provided by this broad concept of interaction between individuals and 
society, we shall undertake to analyze the causes of varying attitude 
toward power in terms of differences in the : (1) values of national 
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culture; (2) political ideologies; (8) dynamic social, economic and 
political relations; and (4) personalities. These variables are important 
because power is not only a part of the spectrum of politics; it is also 
a part of man’s personality and. ethics. A man’s attitude toward 
power, toward the use of violence, toward the use of force, provide the 
basis for understanding his ethics, his moral judgements, and his value 
system. . 

Similar to natural sciences, in social sciences the distance between 
an observer and the observed facts has its influence on perception and 
inference. Various levels of magnifications and distance unravel 
different configurations of details, different aspects of integration and 
also lead to various levels of abstraction. 

The power concepts of an individual give us a picture of his 
‘political personality’, ie., his relation to society and to other 
individuals. “From this vantage point we can see in detail his 
authoritarian personality, although we may lose the picture of the whole 
phenomenon. We may see an evident psychopath like Hitler, ‘who 
probably had strong psychopathological tendencies. From other 
vantage points from a farther distance, we might see less detail but 
more of the context, more of the interactions of various forces, 
interaction between individual and society. We might see, for example, 
how the inborn potentialities of future dictators in Germany and 
Russia were shaped by national values and society, or a-rebellion against 
those values and society. We might see how authoritarian individuals 
act, and under what definite social, economic, and political conditions 
they are successful. We might see how they influenced ideologies and 
were influenced by them in the use of power. 

Power ond national values oe 

The problem of national culture, especially of national values, is 
of long and controversial standing. It is not easy to pin down the 
national characteristics and similarities. An opponent of the hypothesis 
of common national values will always find a group of people with 
different values than those identified as typically national. However, 
with all its limitations the concept of a national cultural pattern cannot 
be disposed’ of. There is ample evidence ‘that it corresponds to social 
reality in spite of all difficulties of definitions, due to the phenomena of 
national multivalence. The concept is certainly important in the 
analysis of attitudes toward power. The prophet of fascist autocracy 
never gained such mass support in Great Britain as they did in 
Germany. They never rallied really strong cohorts. The screams of 
the few British blackshirts at Oxford Circle and Trafalgar Square never 


changed into a roaring, regimented, uniformed mass, marching through’ 
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the streets in heavy-booted rhythmic response to the command of her 
“ führer ”, British tradition, national values, and education in the 
democratic process might be a part of any explanation of the difference. 
The German nation had strong emphasis on the values of discipline, of 
strong government, of attitudes of submission to “ befehl”, and of 
patterns of behavior which had developed in Germany during the long 
year's of strong rule by the emperors, Iron Chancellors, and the military 
caste. Those traditions favored acceptance of a more authoritarian 
system of power. i 


Tolstoi’s ideas of non-violence did not change the course of Russian 
history. He had a great many admirers in Russia but his concepts 
changed neither the conduct of the autocracy nor the tactics of revolution. 
T'olstoi-Gandhi, however, were successful in India. Here the idea of 

` non-violence had an appeal to the national values of the masses and was 
effective against a non-autocratic colonial authority. It is important to 
note that the British in India were much more reluctant to use violence 
than were their Russian counterparts. Neither the tsar nor. Stalin 
spared cartridges in their dealings with their “ subjects ’’. l 

These examples, true as they are, present a simplified picture. 
The national values are not solid, unyielding. There are differences 
and cuntradictions within every culture precisely because there are 
opposed -groups in every society. 


Perhaps Professor Allport’s’* concept of the J curve might help 
in this connéction. In his discussion of ethnic-cultural differences, 
recognition of behavior typical of different ethnic groups is paramount. 
At the same time differences within the ethnic group are also recognized. 
For isntance, he points out that the generally used language in America 
is English; however, a certain percentage of the inimigrant population 
keeps to the language of the “old country”. Again the Catholics are 
supposed to attend Sunday mass but some do not. Yet again, in the 
United States theatres commence on time and trains run on schedule; 
the emphasis on punctuality is strong, vet some people are not punctual. 
On these grounds Allport suggests that ethnic patterns could be plotted 
in a J shaped histogram. The long arm of the histogram J indicates 
those who conform while the short arm, or the curve, indicates those 
who do not. 


The J curve may be illuminating when applied to the values shared 
by people in the same nation-culture. For example the concept of the 
value of freedom in Great Britain has the form of a histogram. The 
Labor, Conservative, and Liberal parties agree in principle on certain, 
but not all, limits. of power. They share this value, while a tiny 
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minority of totalitarians still forms a rather short left arm of the J 
curve. i : : 

` We may, however, extend Allport’s concept to other shapes of. 
histograms, the J curve might be complemented by a U curve or a V 
‘curve. Germany after the first World War, was a Germany of divergent 
and often extreme views. The value of power, and the attitude toward 
power of the democratic parties from the Social-Democrats Democrats, 
Catholic-Center, was different from that of the monarchistic and nation- 
alistic Stahlhelm, the Nazis, or the ‘Communists. It was a U or V 
` curve rather than a J curve, with~the partisans of authoritarianism 
balancing those of democracy. Can we speak about characteristically 
“national attitudes toward power where such a division obtains? Of course 
we can. -The concept. of democratic power in Germany was forged 
into a pragmatic tool in an actual experience. The democrats had to face 
totalitarians. ‘They applied power in a society torn by those contradic- 
tions, and their concept of power was tested against the opposition of 
German, not French, Nazis. The totalitarians and democrats were 
tied together by their contradictions. The Nazis, in their struggle for - 
totalitarian power, precipitated the development of methods of defense. 
by the democratic German government which, unfortunately, were 
destined to fail. The methods were related to. German conditions. 
The abstract values of power were thus translated into the patterns. of 
behaviour, and the patterns of behaviour were expressed in conflicts. 
This social inter-action shaped the concepts of power held by both the 
friends and foes of democracy and, in consequence, the dialectical 
opposition of those two opposed values. of power were a Tel of a 
German experience. 


‘A tradition in favor of the A of differenpes. Pua 
_ compromise is also influential in determining the quality of the struggle 
resulting from such contradictions. .For example, in certain. periods 
the Democrats in America may favor an increase of federal power. while 
the Republicants favor stronger state governments to counterbalance 
federal power. But, such difference in views cannot be compared. with 
the contradiction between the Nazis and. Democrats on the, issue of 
power. The Democrats.and Republicans agree on Civil Rights, on 
the fundamental notion of limitations on power. The disagreement 
does not destroy the basic political values, while a compromise with 
fascism does. ` 

Through political power is’ not the ‘only type of power, the 
dominant national values usually find expression “in “other social 
institutions—in the church, the school and the family. “As for instance 
it may be pointed out that the German family is- -more ‘autocratic, 
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while the American family tends to be more democratic and permissive. 
In consequence, in a German family the position of the father and 
his power are strong and his almost absolute authority over ‘his 
children is widely accepted. Again, in an Italian family, hierarchy 
is significant, with the father holding power and privilege. Similarly 
the oldest son has more power and authority than the younger children. 
In this situation the position of the mother is specific—she supplies the 
element of warmth and love, thus serving to counterbalance the 
father’s authority. In an American family, husband and wife share 
the family power. Children have power, too, and participate in making 
decisions through family conferences. The family is also permissive, 
younger children enjoying more privileges than the older ones. 
However, once they mature, their position is equal. Thus do the 
concepts of power found in any given culture pervade the entire society 
and find expression in all the basic. institutions. It is noteworthy that 
within these institutions the distribution of power corresponds to the 
J curve—¿g., in not all German families is the father in a strong 
position. Nor are all American families equalitarian and permissive. _ 
The values under discussion are not mere abstract concepts: 
They are expressed in social actions and form overt. patterns of 
behaviour. They are to: be seen, for example, n’a policy of-a 
government or in a father’s disciplinary and educational actions.. Such 
actions: can be observed, and hypothesis about them can ‘be: verified. 
Nor. are national values the only values. There are some values that 
are shared by larger cultural aggregates, such as the countries of the 
Western tradition, for example. Moreover, some values appear to be 
universal. Herbert Spencer in his “Ethics? argued- that - altruism, 
expressed in a mother’s attitude toward children, is universal. But 
universal values are expressed in a variety of ways in various cultures. 
Thus: both the universality and the variability of-culture are reflected in 
the values of any given culture. ` 


Freedom is an especially good example of a’ general, inata 
value, although this urge is expressed in a variety of ways, both within 
and as’-between societies. No one desires chains on his hands; no one ` 
likes to be a victim of exploitation and abuse.” Even the drive for 
autocratic power is only an urge for unlimited freedom for one man; 
the autocrat, at the ‘expense of the freedom of the dthers. It is a 
selfish, anti-social, and egoistic expression of this urge. In such. a 
way, the contest of power and freedom, both concepts being universal 
phenomena, are expressed as different types of attitudes and values in 
different nationalities and po ons. Those values are variations .of 
the üniversal urges. a ee 
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Ideologies and social, economic conditions 


The nationally held conceptions of power under discussion— 
including whatever contradictions there may be—find expression in 
political ideologies. However, the appeal of these ideologies depends 
on the dynamic economic, political, and social conditions of those to 
whom they, are addressed. Change in these conditions may produce 
change in Views on power, as well as changes in other values. This is 
so because all these elements. are not separate blocs but are interrelated 
and in continuous interaction. They cannot be separated and any 
attempt to analyze their complex iterrelations is beyond the scope of 
this book. 

- This section must not be closed without a word of warning against 
any tendency to assume that the concept of national values is a 
sufficient answer to the whole problem of cultural influence. Such an 
error would overlook the fact that religion plays a very significant role 
in shaping our attitudes and values toward power and violence. ` Religion 
also influences. the social, economic, and political conditions, and 
in turn, is influenced by them. For example, national concepts of 
power influence -the concepts of power held by religious leadership and 
such influence is reflected in the differmg power structure of 
catholicism and Protestantism. , 

Another word of caution is in order. The significant role of the 
irrational element in political behavior must not be overlooked. The 
Nazi movement in ‘Germany and the adoration of unlimited -power by 
many educated Germans cannot be explained solely in terms of the 
factors we have just mentioned. Human reactions are not. rarely 
unexpected and the emotional tensions which sometimes appear in 
history are not easily traced to their origins. 
Personality 

Different ideologies of power attract different types of persons. 
For example, a philosophy of non-violence, attracted Gandhi, but repelled 
Lenin. -It would seem that such differences, at least in part, stem 
from differences in personality structure. Such an assumption could 
' explain why Tolstoi and Bakutin—the former a Christian anarchist 
and prophet of non-violence, the latter ‘as ‘anarchist and a partisan of 
violence (as means toward his stateless ideal), living through similar 
social upheavals, members of the same aristocratic class, nurtured. m 
the same orthodox religion—responded to divergent ideologies. 

Terror and non-violence attract and require different personalities, - 
different skills, and different values. A change in the ideology of 
power of a political movement, even a changé in tactics may have’ its 
impact on the process by which members are drawn into the movement. 
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Wher in 1878 the populists in Russia changed their tactics because 
their hopes of a change through mass movement were frustrated, the 
new tactics of “individual terror attracted and required different 
personalities. Peter Larov, one of the leading spirits of the populist 
movement wrote about this change as follows :— 

er ae The year 1878 introduced into the Revolutionary 
movement a crisis that led to a complete change, both in the division 
of the party into various sections and in their respective relations. The 
modes of action were changed; the revolutionary type was changed. 
The defects and the virtues so characteristic of the most prominent 
persons in the movement a few years ago gave place to totally different 
detects and virtues which characterize the Russian Revolutionary 
movement of modern days." 

Change in attitude toward violence and force was reflected in 
change of a revolutionary type, in changes of concepts and values. 

À quiet, democratic leader in France, however, might have joined 
an underground and changed his values of non-violence to force against 
the German conquers. If France wuld have remained free, he would 
‘live the whole life of a quiet, peaceful citizen, afraid of any violent 
action. Change of political conditions may produce such strong impact 
on personality that he would change attitudes and values and, in 
consequence, his personality. Precisely this happened during World 
War II under the impact of the occupation. For instance, Rataj, the 
speaker of the Polish Parliament, was one of the organizers of the 
Polish democratic armed resistance. More frequently, however, new 
types of struggle attract and require different personalities. Under 
these circumstances not all change their values. Some retire, some 
wear down, others die as martyrs, and still others are imprisoned. 
Ethics must not be overlooked; it remains a strong social force and 
guide of decision. The struggle against oppression was mostly a 
- revolutionary struggle. The feudal system yielded to force and 
revolutionary forces and similarly with colonial rule. Many of those 
who undertook this struggle belonged to the privileged classes—to the 
nobility. Ethical motivation rather than economic interest promoted 
their choices. Force in history so often serves to break the walls 
of oppressive and exploitative systems. 

Psychological theory suggests that childhood experiences may 
have something to do with these, different responses in terms of verifica- 
tion. It is difficult, if at all possible, to prove that a given experience 
was one of the causes of an attitude to power. Peter Kropotkin was 
an anachist who opposed any authority, especially the authority of the 
state. He strongly’ believed that man by nature is good and that 
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institutions destroy his good nature. As a child Kropotkin loved: his 
mother who was warm and affectionate. In contrast-he opposéd. his 
father’s authority and had rather a dislike for him. His mother died 
when Korpotkin was quite young (still in.formative years), and his: 
. father’s remarriage resulted in the severance of ties with many of 
Peter’s relatives. These facts—quoted from Kropotkin’s.memoirs— 
suggest that the traumatic experiences of Peter Kropotkin’s early 
childhood may have shaped his attitudes and his views on human ` 
nature. Similarly, his rebellion against his father served to shape the 
potentialities reflected later in his rebellion against the tsar and. 
autocracy. Lenin’s childhood experiences provide . another case in ° 
point. `; His, brother, a revolutionary populist, was executed in Lenin’s: 
. early youth and young Lenin knew that he had been hanged in a 
tsarist prison. This.traumatic experience might have been a factor in’ 
the devélopment of his unmerciful and revengeful attitude toward all 
he regarded as “ruling class’. Both- suggestions are plausible 
hypothesés as far as. the inference is concerned. The facts of 
Kropotkin’s and Lenin’s infancy and youth are true—but can we prove 
that they influenced personality formation? It might have been another 
traumatic experience, or none at all. ` An hypothesis of this kind is 
useful so long as we remember that at present.it must be used very: 
tentatively. . 


Though some personality characteristics are inborn, personality 
is largely shaped by early childhood experiences. The family, the 
play group, arid unique experiences (such as witnessing a battle, a 
strike, or. ah accident) may have paramount significance in personality 
formation.” Some of the potentialities thus developed: may never be. 
activated unless they are released by the impact of social realities, by 
the social environment. May be potential Hitlers ‘and Stalins were 
born’ in America only to have their potentialities divértéd into other 
channels by the peaceful political and economic conditions of American 
society. May be they became frustrated neurotics, or directed their 
desire for power into different averiues. Perhaps driving an automobile 
of 850 horsepower—one of those you use below 10% of power while 
driving: 50 miles per hour—gave: them the feeling of power over the 
machine, over the road, over speed which they ctaved. l I 
Multivalence =, © C l . _ = 
..’ Though personality has to adjust to changing conditions, this 
adjustment to changing realities is. not the only problem. Many men: 
and women are inconsistent; they operate not on one, but on many; 
often contradictory value’ systems: Multivalence is characteristic of 
mañy “personalities. Many oscillate among: a number of ‘contradicting. 
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value systems and yield easily to the value system of the group. They 
may belong to a number of groups. For example, we may imagine a 
German who was a member of a trade union and of a veteran’s 
organization. The trade union was based on different values than the 
German imperial veteran’s organization. In consequence our imaginary 
German played one social role in the union and a different one again 
among the former imperial soldiers. Sometimes he followed one and 
sometimes another value system and pattern of political behavior. To 
begin with, he had inconsistent values, and faced difficulty in reconcil- 
ling both systems. Under pressure, our imaginery German would be 
likely to swing toward the authoritarian, Nazi pattern. Only strong 
personalities have the ability to cope courageously with such differences, 
deciding for themselves what is right, and choosing from among different 
values and patterns of behavior which are often a result of the different 
and conflicting roles one has to play in contemporary society. 

Nations, like individuals, are ambivalent because they are 
composed of individuals, many of whom are also ambivalent. The 
Germans were far more ambivalent, as a nation, than the British. 
Therefore, even a Germany under a democratic majority is still feared 
by its neighbours because -it may reverse itself. However, Britain 
under a socialist majority may swing to the conservatives, but this 
change does not involve any change in basic concepts of freedom and 
power. 


The position of an individual within a class may also influence 
his attitudes toward power. A member of the nobility in a medieval 
society, or a member of the bureaucracy in a Prussian state had an 
interest in the increase of power by virtue of the groups: to which he 
belonged. In a German officer’s caste there was a caste interest in the 
power of the Army in the German state. These examples show how 
social and economic relations influence individual attitudes and values 
toward power.*® 
Interrelations 

In spite of all the difficulties involved in the study of the 
interrelations of the individual and society, such an analysis does help 
us to understand the difference in attitudes toward power. In the 
Great Britain of 1917, Lenin at best would have played a role of an 
shysterical crank in the British House of Commons. In the America of 
1918 Trotsky would have been listened to by a select crowd of mavericks 
in a Greenwich Village’ cold-water flat. In the United States of 1850, 
Tolstoi would have been another Thoreau, but in 1950 he would have 
been listened to only by small Quaker groups and other pacifists. In 
India, however, he would have been another Gandhi. There were 
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Lenins and Hitlers before these men emerged.. But only in certain 
historical moments, iñ certain societies, could they play the roles they 
did. If Lenin had been born fifty years before he would have played a 
minor role as a subordinate to Bakunin, may be he would ‘have been a. 
Tkavhev or a Nechayev. By the same token there were great revolution- 
ary moments in the history of Europe, as in 1945, the moment of 
European liberation, when there was no great Iuropean leader to 
capture the imagination of masses with the idea of European union. 

Only certain types of men, only certain personalities are 
manipulators of a military coup or leaders of an historic revolution. 
The seizure of power does not happen everywhere—there must be a’ 
personality in-a society where attitudes toward power and violence 
favor such actions, in a critical moment of social change—in a moment 
of political, social and economic tensions. Oppressive and exploitative 
. political and economic systems tend to create . conditions in which 
violence is a sole alternative of change. Under such conditions of 
oppression and tensions, the attitude to Violerice” may change, and 
violence may be approved by an individual or a people who previously 
had, abhorred it. 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CONCERN 
g _ FOR RECORDS 


y 


PRoFULLA CHANDRA Roy, M.A. 


“As style is the man, so government are the Records’’—Says 
Galbraith in his ‘Introduction to the use of the Public Records’? 
Even those, who have scant regard for this maxim, must have viewed 
with dismay the photo in the Statesman of July 25, 1954 with the 
following caption : 

“Part of the burnt legal records at the High Court building of 
Indore, which was set,.on fire by a crowd, which stoned the building 
last week. Damage to the records is stated to be likely to impede 
` the judicial investigation of many pending cases’’.* 

It does not, of course, require calamities like fire, flood or war 
to emphasize the value of records as indispensable tools of adminis- 
tration, Equally understandable is the utilitarian motive, which 
actuates the administrator to win back what has been lost. Yet 
every attempt to salvage from wreck, tend the damaged and preserve 
the sanctity of evidence must be regarded as a heroic endeavour. The 
reason, though not far to seek, may best be- given in the words of 


"Waldo Gifford Leeland: 


“The ultimate purpose of the preservation and efficient adminis- 
tration of Public records goes for beyond the improvement of adminis- 
trative processes and the facilitation of public business. ‘The ultimate 
purpose is to make possible for our present generation to have endur- 
ing and dependable knowledge of their past and for future generations 
to have such knowledge of their past, of which our present is a 
past’. l 

Truly speaking, growing years bring about a revolutionary trans- 
formation in the character of records. With passage of time their 
intrinsic value begins to Increase, whatever may be the dismal mark 
of age on the fragile body. The gradual accretion of qualities, far 
surpassing the exclusive needs of the administration at the currency 
stage, makes the body of records more attractive, productive and fruit- 
bearing to the discerning eyes of the researcher, who make most 
profitable use of it at the stage of non-currency. The records of the 
East India Company’s government in India, described by James 
Grant Duff in his ‘History of the Marhattas’ as ‘ probably the best 
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-historical materials in the world ’* offer a case in point. Inspite 
at ariftin the late William Foster has the same complimentary 
ring : f Ç 

Cus ss had the archives of the Rast India House survived in 
their entirety, we should now be in possession of full information 
regarding the transactions both at home and abroad. But ‘during 
the greater part of the Company’s existence little heed was paid to 
the value of its records for historical purposes and the preservation of 
any particular series depended chiefly in its practical utility in relation 
to current work. Fortunately, in most cases this was sufficiently 
great to ensure thé retention of those on which the student is likely 
to set chief store’’.” P 

Whatever charge may be. laid at the door of the East India 
Company for its unawareness of the possible use of the records for 
research purposes, this Company, trading in the East from its distant, 
headquarter in London, came to own a rich accumulation of records 
through its desire to control effectively the action of its servants in 
India. The sudden turns, swift changes and uuforeseen developments 
in the relations with country powers might have left the initiative 
entirely into the hands on the men of the spot. But this was purely 
temporary. The grip of the Court of Directors always remaind firm, 
even when the sceptre was wielded by towering personalities like 
Wellesley or Dalhousie. The distance separating the Directors from 
their servants who were not readily available for consultation, 
placed the supreme control necessarily at the record level. It was, 
indeed, a government of records par excellence. The Court watched 
the march of events in India with jealous care, regularly sent 
instructions on every matter of moment, studied the despatches from ` 
India to see how far the directives from London had been faithfully 
implemented and chalked out new lines of advance in the light of 
communications received. As a result the flow of correspondences 
was both continuous and voluminous. The Court insisted on having 
the detailed account of the proceedings of the Government of India in 
various departments. Foster writes : 

“Tn its final development, proposals were largely made in written 
minutes, which often, in controverted questions, provoked equally 
argumentative minutes of dissent: and these were entered at full 
length upon the records of tha Council meeting (termed ‘“‘Consul- 
tations’ or ‘*Proceedings’’), transcripts of which were ‘regularly sent 
home. In early days these were accompanied by separate volumes, 
containing copies of all letters received or sent; in later times such 
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correspondence was either entered on the Consultation, or in cases ` 
of special importance, transmitted as enclosures to dispitches.’”® 

This method of sending lengthy transcripts in handwritiag of 
ihe minutest administrative detail was expensive and time-consuming, 
occasionally made worse by the additional duty of supplying extra 
copies to the Directors. The Public letter to the Court of April 5, 
1783 carries the groan of a piteous appeal froin the Governor-General 
and Council at Fort William in Bengal : 

‘As wê already transmit copies of our proceedings to you in 
triplicate and the additional] duty of supplying the place of any which 
may be lost as well as of preparing tha particular copies of our 
advices to you for the use of his Majesty’s Ministers cannot be 
performed but at a very considerable expense to tha Company, the 
salaries of clerks being much higher in his country than in Europe 
-and as so much inciease of their duty amidst the hurry of a despatch 
tends to throw the business of the Public Offices into confusion, we - 
. humbly submit to you the propriety and esas of having such 

copies prepared in England. 


,. This appeal to get rid of the onerous task of supplying extra 
copies of official transaction in India, when this could be 
done in England at a less expenee without throwing the normal 
public business out of gear, loses, of course, much of its force when 
_pitted against the Court’s desire to have transcripts of official proceed- 

ings, which were lost on their way to England as a result of enemy 
` action. When surrender to superior might of the enemy was inevit- 
able, the Captain of the English vessel, carrying the packets of 
records, usually considered it wise to throw them in the watery grave 
of the blue or destroy on board the valuable load instead of allowing 
the enemy to possess the covetable booty. .This could neither be 
recovered nor could it be transcribed by the London addresses in the 

absence, of any copy for the same. A few documents are reproduced 

below to show a record deal between the Directors and the Govern- 
ment at Fort William, Calcutta, which took place after the loss of. 
packet of records as a result of the capture of vessel called the Admiral 
Hughes on March 6, 1782 by a French Frigate, Egretton. 


. (1) LETTER FROM Courr or APRIL 30, 1782 


“2... we have been informed by Captain Greenway the 
Commander of the vessel called the Admiral Hughes and Mr. Oakes 


“late a passenger thereon charged with the dispatches from Madrass 
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` that the said vessel was taken by.a French Frigate named the 
Egretton the 6th March last near the Western Islands and that 
several of the packets were thrown overboard and if the Captain’s `. 
declaration is to be confided in the act were destroyed on board ’’.® 


(2) LETTER FROM COURT or June 18, 1782 


“ We have already advised you in our before mentioned letter, 
of the unfortunate capture on the 6th March last, near the Western 
Islands, of the Admiral Hughes Pocket, commanded by Captain 
Greenway, an‘ of the loss of all her packets. We therefore hereby 
direct, that you send us by the first conveyance, Duplicates of such 
letters, consultations and other papers as were on Board that vessel 


from your Presidency ’’.* 


(3) LETTER TO COURT oF APRIL 5, 1788 


“ We have ordered copies.of all the papers lost in our packet by 
the Admiral Hughes to be prepared and they shall be transmitted you 
as soon as ready, but from their bulk it will require a considerable 
time to make transcripts of them not-withstandiog the additional 
number of clerks who will be employed for that purpose,’’*® 


(4) LETTER TO COURT OF OCTOBER 28, 1788 


_ “ Captain Alexander Wynch of the Madras establishment being 
desirous of returning to Europe by the Nurbudda and having solicited 
to be entrusted with the charge of our dispatches, which he is willing 
to take upon him without any expense to the Company. We have 
agreed to place them under his care and he will have the honour of 
delivering this letter to you.” - 


BOARD OF ORDNANCE 


Conformable to your desire conveyed to us by the Governor- 
General and Council directing that you be furnished with Duplicates 
of all Letters, Consultations, Accounts and other Papers, transmitted 
from hence by the ship Neptune in May, 1781 and by the Rockford 
in September of that year, whose packets were forwarded from 
Madras in the Admiral Hughes’s packet, that was unfortunately 
captured by the enemy near the Western Islands. We have the 
honour of furnishing you with copies of such of those papers as you 
have not acknowledged to have received, viz. 
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‘Copy of our proceedings from the 1st September, 1780 to the 
Ist April, 1781 with Index. > 


General Ledger Ordnance Department for 1779-80. 


General return of Ordnance and Stoves remaining at this Presi- 
dency and its subordinates the 80th April, 1780. 


Lodent of articles wanted for the Powder works, dated the 27th 
November, 1780. l 


Indent of Military Stoves for me garrison of Fort Wiliam, 
dated the 28th March, 1781 ° © 


One more document in the Public Department deserves special 
mention in this connection. It gives the name of tbe writers, who 
- were specially employed to make copies of the records lost on their 
way to England. Both Europeans and Country men were employ ed 
ona purely temporary basis, through discrimination was made in 
wage rates between the two. To quote the statement as embodied 
in the documents : 


“The following are casual and will be discharged when the 
occasion is over. 


Europeans employed in copying the proceedings ordered by the 
Court of Directors to replace those lost in the Admiral Hughes Packet 
and paid at 1 gold Mohur per section 


I. Stapleton 
G. Watts 
W. Brant 
Natives. ` 
Paid at 15 Sa’ Rs. pr. Section 
A. Morse 
L. de Corta 
L. Argotty 
I, Faria 
L. Peirara 
H. Pinonetz.”’ Y 


'The entire transaction bears eloquent testimony to the eagerness 
of the Conipany to replaée what was lost so that it might have a 
‘faithful record of the official business in India in its totality. The 
question of time, labour, expenditure or any other administrative 
difficulty did not matter in the least to the Court of Directors zo Jong 
as their records. remained in unbroken continuity. It is easy to 
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criticize them for bisinė Tocked at the record problem from purely 
administrative or utilitarian point of view. But criticism is silence 
into admination by a little reflection that they were unconsciously 
lying the massive foundation for the archival dictum, so ably expoun- 
ded by Solon J. Buck. I 


“A record group is something more than the sum of ir own 
parts. It has an integrity, a meaning in itself. No part can be lost 
or neglected without affecting other parts and the group as a whole’’.”* 


The meticulous care taken by the Hast India Company for reten- 
tion of records also produced beneficial results both al home and 
` abroad. ‘The servants inthe East could not be indifferent to the 
records when they knew that they will largely be judged by their 
actions, as reflected on the body of the records. Separated by an 
unending mass of water, the only means of communication between 
them and the Directors was the records which alone could offer them 
a good defence, when their actions in the official capacity were sub- 
jected to unwarranted criticism and their good faith was called into 
question. The net result on either side was a rich accumulation of 
records which gives within a reasonable compass a rapid and effective 
survey of the records in each ‘class, generally S s. each 
volume and giving idea of the date it covers. 

The rule of the Company now belongs to the past, but the unique 
legacy of records, which it has bequethed to posterity, remains living 
and operative in the repositories of National Archives of India and the 
Commonwealth Relations Office Library (former India Office Library). 
This will coutinue to offer to the unceasing stream of researchers “the 
subtle delight of working with manuscripts—that delight which is a 
compound of many simples: the faint slightly acrid scent of old papers 
parchment and leather, the poignant appeal of the faded brown ink, 
the realisation that the little bundle of papet or parchment before is a 
symbol of hopes and fears, the ambitions and disillusions, the loyal- 
ties and hatreds of the actors, who once played a passionate part 
on what is now a deserted and forlorn stage; the reilection at once 
inspiring and eobering that to advance thus for is to lay oneself open 
to challenge to recreate the past, to restore the vanished scene, to 
reveal to a world, that has long forgotten them, the actors in the long 
vanished drama and to set before the readers of to-day a coherent and 
convincing account of the ambitions and the activities of those who 
played the leading part in a great movement that was widening out far 
beyond our conventional conceptions’ .** 
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“ENGLISH IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
TARAKNATH SEN l 
Professor of English, Presidency College, Calcutta 


Four simple considerations will show that English must continue 
to have a- place of importance in university courses in India. First : 
if we have to stand in the modern world as a nation worth the name, 
we cannot afford to lose touch with western knowledge. Of the 
three European languages that hold the key to western knowledge, 
viz. English, French & German, the first is the easiest for us to 
learn since it is being learnt in India for the last hundred and fifty 
years. Moreover, the world-importance of English is still greater 
than that of the other two languages or, indeed, than that of any 
other language. Second: English is bound to remain one of the 
official languages ot the Republic of India and of most, if not all, of 
its constituent states, far longer than the period prescribed in the 
Constitution. However it may hurt our national pride, sheer necessity 
will have it so. Third: English is bound to remain for years to 
come the chief medium of intercourse between the different parts of 
India, especially between the north and the south. Fourth: English 
has long served and wiil long serve yet as a unifying force in India 
loo precious to be thrown away. 

It is no use, however, merely asserting what the place of English 
in university courses in India ought to be. ` Tt is far more important 
to ensure, if it is to be of any value, that English is studied on the 
right lines; otherwise, it had better not be studied at all. The lines 
on which English is studied at present in Indian universities are far 
from being the right ones. 


B.A. & B.Sc. Pass COURSES : ENGLISH as A 
COMPULSORY SuBJECT 


English is at present a compulsory subject for the B.A. Pass 
degree in all Indian universities, and in many of them, for the B.Sc, 
Pass degree as well. The considerations enumerated above prove 
beyond doubt that this is just what it should be, and that those Indian 
universities which do not have English as a compulsory subject for 
the B.Sc. Pass degree should make it so at the earliest possible 
moment. But it is one thing saying that English should be a 


z 
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compulsory subject; another, if by English is meant English literature. 
The latter is what Indian universities mean by compulsory English 
at present, and that is. exactly where they have been going wrong for 
years. All that may be urged regarding the importance of English 
for India does not necessarily call for a course consisting of 
Shakespeare or Shelley, Milton or T, 8. Eliot., Tt is time that we 
gave up our conventional ideas in this matter, which are so hide- 
bound that as soon as it is said that English should be a compulsory 
subject for the Bachelor’s degree, we begin to think of a course in 
literary terms. The result is that the average graduate of an Indian 
university, though he has been made to read Shakespeare and Shelley, 
is unable to write an ordinary letter in correct English. We must 
get out of this fantastic situation. It is time that it was clearly 
recognised thai, so far as the average student is concerned, the 
educative value of literature should be made-available for him entirely ` 
through his mother-tongue. Indian universities should accordingly 
take early steps to enlarge and enhance the standards of their courses 
in Indian languages and literatures. As for. a foreign language ` 
(which English is, after all, for Indians), if it is learnt of choice, its 
literary application may come uppermost. “If, however, it-is learnt 
of necessity because it happens to be a State language or the medium 
of intercommunication between different parts of a country or among 
different sections of its population, it is the language and not the 
literature, its practical application and. not the literary, that is of 
more immediate concern for the learner.. The. compulsory course in 
English for the Bachelor’s degree of-Indian universities must there- 
fore be predominantly a language course with a pronounced practical 
bias. ‘The suggested practical bias is justified by the further con- 
sideration that a language is not really mastered so long as it remains 
a remote, bookish entity (as English unfortunately does for most 
jearners in this country). Real mastery of a language comes only. 
when it grows to bea living reality for the learner, and it becomes a 
living reality only when the learner is able to apply it with ease to 
the varied needs and affairs of practical life. If is surely a strange 
lop-sided education that makes one write learnedly on Shakespeare 
and flounder when it comes to ‘the writing of an ordinary letter iñ 
English. i 

Accordingly I propose the ‘following syllabus for Compulsory 
English for the B.A. & B.Sc. (Pass) Examinations :—~(i) Practical 
English : 100 marks; (ti) Précig-writing : 50 marks; ge Prescribed 
Texts for Rapid Reading : 100 marks. 
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Tn (i), the questions will all be concerned with the application 
of the English language to topics of practical life. A wide variety 
of such questions is possible (¢.g., letter-writing on topics of practical 
life, dialogue-writing in conversational English on matters of work- 
aday life, etc. etc. Room may also be found in this paper for passages 
relating to workaday life being set for translation from the candidate's 
mother-tongue into English. alternative questions being provided ‘for 
those whose mother-tongue is not any of the Indian languages 
recognised by the university concerned). 

In (i), not less than ten texts should’ be prescribed for rapid 
reading. .It is important, however, to lay down in the examination 
regulations what kind of questions should be set on these texts. If 
the questions are designed merély to test generally the candidate’s — 
acquaintance with the contents of the prescribed texts, they may be 
easily answered by cramming ‘note-books’ instead of reading the texts 
themselves. As it is not possibie to ban ‘note-books’ by legislation 
or otherwise, such an eventuality will have to be reckoned with 
and guarded against. Since this compulsory course in English 
is primarily a language course, I suggest that questions on the texts 
prescribed for rapid reading should consist entirely of passages taken 
from them and set for translation into the candidate’s mother-tongue, 
the object being to test his understanding of the English language. 
(Alternative arrangements: will of course have to be made for those 
whose mother-tongue is not any of the Indian languages recognised 
by the university concerned). : 


The selection of the texts prescribed for rapid reading should 
be made on the following principles (all of which should be duly 
incorporated into the examination regulations) :— 


(a) Since, from the point of view of practical life, it is extremely 
important ihat students should acquire some knowledge of conversa- 
tional English, at least one of the texts shall be a modern prose 
drama (but not in dialect) and at least one, a modern novel contain- 
ing plenty of dialogue (but not in dialect). 


_ (b) One of the texts, but not more than one, shall be an an- 
thology of English verse. 


(c) At least two of the prose texts prescribed for B.A. students 
shall deal with serious non-liierary topics in good prose (e.g., Allen’s 
Democracy & the Individual, Fred Woyle’s The Nature of the 
Universe), ete.. 
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(d) At least. one of the prose texts prescribed for B.Sc. students 
shall deal with some topic of literary interest in good prose (e.g., ©. 
Day Lewis’s Poetry For You). 

(e) Since it is important that young learners should not be 
misled into taking archaic, semi-archaic or old-fashioned, English 
for the norm of the langtiage as spoken and written today, none of 
the prose texts prescribed for rapid reading should be earlier than the 
twentieth century. 


BA. Pass Course: ENGILISH as A SUBSIDIARY: SuBJEOT 


There should also be an optional course in English as a subsidi- 
ary subject’ for the B.A. (Pass) Examination: This would be more 
or Jess a literary course meant for those who have acquired. sufficient 
proficiency in the English language to be able to undertake with 
profit a study of English literature. I propose the following syllabus 
for this course :—-() Poetry and Verse Drama: selected texts; (ti) 
Prose and Prose Drama: selected AERIS (iii) s Rhetoric, f 
and Prosody. I : . 

It is important, however, that there Hoa be ‘provision, in. the 
University Regulations for an admission test of proficiency in the 
English language for students who want to take. English as a subsidiary 
subject for the B.A, (Pass) Examination (as well as for those who 
want to go in for the Honours course in English proposed below): 
This is important, for we must do all that we can to avoid the grievous 
waste resulting from students with insufficient knowledge of English 
doing or being made to do English literature—a common and dis- 
tressing phenomenon now-a-days in colleges and universities all over 
India. 


Honours COURSE IN ENGLISH 


Not all Indian universities have got Honours courses at present. 
Every Indian university should have a three-year Honours course. in 
a variety of subjects including at least one foreign language and litera- 
ture. So far as a foreign language and literature is concerned, English 
would of course be the first choice for the same reason as stated 
earlier, -viz. that it is being cultivated in India for the last 150 years 
(not to speak of the intrinsic merits and importance of the English 
language and literature). The Honours Examination in English 
should consist of not less than eight papers, each of four hours’ dura- 
tion, and the syllabus and questions should be so framed as to compel | 
first-hand study of original texts and discourage second-hand study 
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through criticisms and histories of literature. This last is a great ' 
evil spoiling English studies in universities all over India, and we 
must do all that we can to put it down if we mean ‘business and desire 
lo give English studies an ‘honoured place in cur universities. 

The Honours course in English must include both literature 
and philology (including phonetics), and there should be room for 
rhetoric and prosody in one of the eight papers. Needless to say, 
standards of teaching, study and examination in Honours courses 
must be pitched fairly high; an Honours course must be worth its 
name. At present we would come across in our country hundreds | 


of young men and women flaunting Honours and. M. A. degrees in 
-English of Indian Universities and yet unable to write ten correct 
— Jünglish sentences together. < English studies in Indian’ universities 
are bound to come to a dead end if we allow this sorry state of things 
to continue. Let there be a rule that answers written in bad English 
at the Honours Examination in English would be summarily rejected. 

Only two classes should be awarded in Honours examinations: 
first and second. The written examination should be followed by a 
viva voce test. In order that it might not be misused as a lever for 
moving up candidates from a lower to a higher class, only negative 
awards should be made at the viva for gross deficiencies, if any, of 
knowledge, understanding and equipment shown by candidates. In 
the case of candidates for the Honours degree in English, glaring 
defects of pronunciation should be regarded as a gross deficiency of 
equipment. 


'WM.A, Course IN ENGLISH 


For the same reasons as stated under ‘Honours Course in 
English’, all Indian universities should attempt to provide for an M.A. 
course in English.’ Needless to say, standards of teaching, study 
and examination in M.A./ M.Sc. courses should be high enough to be 
fully worthy of their name: mark the word Master. The standards 
should be such that whenever and wherever we come across a person 
possessing a Master’s degree of an Indian university, we may without 
hesitation take it for granted that he or she really knows something, 
Unfortunately, as things go now, this is far from being the case. It 
is imperative that Indian universities should, at the earliest possible 
moment, enhance the standards of their Master’s degree. Let there 
be at least one examination-degree of Indian universities that carries 
with it the hall-mark of unquestioned distinction. I would accord- 
ingly suggest as follows :— 
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(1) The M.A./M.8c. course should be a two-year course follow- 
ing a three-year Honours course. Certain Indián- universities 
have a one-year M.A./M.Sc. course following a three-year Honours 
course. This is hardly a sound d practice. Even if we have a well- 
organised Honours course of | high standards, how. much of post- 
graduate study worth the name is possible in one year? `A possible 
objection to my proposal may be that its adoption will unduly prolong 
the academic career of our youths. ‘his objection, however, has 
‘no real validity, An M.A,/M.8c. degree is by no means a sine qua 
non for entry even into the higher branches of Government service 
(barring a certain number of specialised posts), nor is it indispensable 
for entry into any of the higher professions (excepting the higher 
levels of the teaching profession) or for admission into foreign 
universities. Students who want to go out to earn or to go abroad 
for further studies may easily do so after obtaining their .B.A./B.Sc. 
degrees with or without Honours. ‘The M.A./M.8c. coursé is 
primarily meant for those who would be college or university ‘teachers 
and those who want to pūrsue knowledge and research for their own 
sake. There is, therefore, no reason why we should shorten the 
duration of the M:A./M.S8c. course, even for those who have done , 
a three-year Honours course. 

‘ (2) Admission to the M.A./M.Sc. course in any subject should 
be restricted to those who bave obtained an Honours degree in that 
or an analogous subject; The Regulations of Indian Universities 
should explicitly prescribe an Honours degree as an essential pre- 
requisite for the M.A./M.S8c. degree. f 

(8) Only two classes should be awarded in the M.A./M.Sce. 
Examination: first’ and second. The Examination should consist 
of not less than ten papers (each of four hours’ duration) plus a 
dissertation plus a viva. For reasons already stated, only negative 
awards should be made at the viva. It should be permissible for 
candidates to submit their dissertations in thé same year as they 
take the written papers or earlier or later. There need be no 
insistence that the dissertation mush embody the results of out- 
-and-out original research or thinking. All that the dissertation 
should be meant to test would be the candidate’s ability to organise 

- the results of detailed first-hand investigation into š selected subject, 
on which he would be expected to say one or two new things. 


The M.A. course in English should cover the entire range of 
‘English Literature from the beginnings to the twentieth century. 


Old and Middle English must be compulsory; there is no point in 
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obtaining- an M.A. degree in:English without any knowledge of Old 
and Middle English. “In addition to compulsory papers, the syllabus 
should also find room for a few optional papérs onthe following 
among other subjects:—(i) English and Germanic Philology; (ii) 
English Metrics; (iii) English Critica’ Theory; (iv) Detailed study 
of a” prescribed period of English Literature in relation to the social, 
political, and _ ‘intellectual history. of that period. Syllabus and 
questions must ba framed in such- a way as to compel first-hand 
study of original. texts. > Glaring defects of pronunciation on tha part 
of candidates should be punishable by negative awards at the viva. 
` Bad English in the written papers should lead to a summary rejection 
of the answers concerned. All this should be expressly provided for 
in the University Regulations, : 

The M.A./M.Se. degree of Indian Universities (particularly 
in English) is regarded even in -this country itself as inferior to 
the Honours degree of western universities, and for good reasons too. 
For instance, in making a teaching appointment, an Indian University 
would ordinaril y prefer a candidate possessing a first or even second- 
class Honours degree of, say, London to one possessing a first-class 
M.A. degree awarded by itself. This is a strange commentary indeed 
on the worth of our M.A./M Sc. degrees, We cannot get out of this 
shameful state of affairs and remove the stigma of inferiority from 
our M.A./M.Sc. degree unless -we raise the standards on the lines I 
have suggested. The matter, I should think, is serious enough to 
engage the immediate attention of all Indian Universities and other’ 
bodies concerned with higher education in India. . 


ENGLISH as A Supszot FOR RESEARCH DEGREES 

English is certainly an important and worthy subject of research I 
for Indian Universities. But the - way research in English is being 
carried on at present in Indian Universities calls for drastic amend- 
ment. Research in English in Indian Universites, whether done 
by persons holding research scholarships or by ‘candidates for research 
degrees, is usually of the nature of critical and historical studies that 
break but little new ground, and the ‘theses produced are glorified 
essays, rather than research- wo work ‘properly so called. On analysis 
these theses are mostly found to be rehashes of or: embroideries on 
things already known and stated, and the authors appear to be ill- 
informed about the work already done on or around the subjects ` 
concerned in ‘England and America. Such repetitive work passing 
for research can only be regarded as a deplorable waste of intellec- 
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tual- energy, and serves only to bring English studies in Ind 
Universilies into ridicule and contempt. If they cannot get out 
this morass of fruitless re-iteration, Indian Universities had bet 
not. encourage research in English. 


The fact of the ‘matter is that the field of English Literat 
has been so thoroughly ploughed by English, American and Gern 
_ scholars in course of ‘the last hundred years that little scope is n 
left for original work unless one is prepared to delve into the minut 
of a period or movement. Research work in aglish in Ind 
Universities, if it means to be research in the proper sense of 
term, must turn: its attention to these minutiae. But how ca. 
research worker delve into” these unless his University provi 
him with the necessary appliances for doing so? If, then, an Ind 
University desires that “fruitful research io English -shouid be dç 
under its auspices (and there is every reason that it should so desir 
it must have its library well-stocked with the following :— 





(1) Micro-films cf as many issues as possible of old defw 
periodicals like, say, The Gentleman's Magazine (a veritable sto 
house of researeh material). There dre organizations now-a-d: 
in England and America which undertake the supply of such mic 
films on request (see Unesco Library Bulletin). 

(2) Photostats or micro-films. of a large number of ‘ea 
manuscripts and early printed texts, and all modern reprints 
facsimiles of these that have been published so far. 


(8) All definitive modern editions that have been published so: 
of English texts, major and minor, of all periods (the minor ones bei 
as important for research purposes as the major ones). (For out- 
print items, qontach should be made with suppliers like Mess 


Blackwell of Oxford). 


(4) Current numbers of at least a dozen of the learned journé 
. English and American, that specialise “in English studies (e. 
Modern Language Review, Review of English Studies, Journal 
English and Germanic Philology, Madern Philology, Studies 
Philology, Philological Quarterly, Modern Language Notes, Shak 
peare Quarterly, PMLA, etc. Notes and Queries must also 
subscribed to). These are indispensable for research workers 
English. 


(5) Micro-films of back-numbers (as many as possible) of su 
learned journals, 
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(6) Essays and studies published from time to time by the 
English Departments of Western Universities, particularly American 
Universities (recent as well as earlier issues). 

(7) Correspondence, autobiographies, diaries, journals, memoirs, 
reminiscences, and the like of English writers, major and minor, 
of all periods, and of -their friends and associates. (These contain 
valuable research material). : 

In addition, a University must be prepared to supply at re own 
cost micro-films of any manuscript, rare book, periodical or document 
that may be required by a research-worker in English. 

To avoid useless dupiication, a research-worker must keep 
himself well-posted with information concerning the work already 
done on or around his subject. . His University should, therefore, 


subscribe to and collect back-numbers of at least these five publica- 


tions :—The Year's Work in English Studies (English Assocn., 
London), Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature 
(Modern Humanities Research Association, Cambridge), Work in 
Progress (id.), Shakespeare Survey (Cambridge University Press), 
and Subject-Index to Periodicals (Library Assoviation, London). It 
should also have a complete stock of such valuable modern bibliogra- 
phies as the Cambridge Bibliography of English Language and 
Literature, Landa’s bibliography of Restoration and 
Century Literature (compiled for the Philological Quarterly), e C., 
along with all bibliographies published so far of individual writers 
and texts, e.g., Ebisch and Schiticking’s Shakespeare Bibliography 
(with Supplement), ` Raven’s Hamlet Bibliography, Stevens’s 
Reference Guide to Milton, Keynes’s bibliography of Donne, and the 
like. Such bibliographies are indispensable for research-workers in 
English. 

Fundamental research in English ;Literature—e.g., determining 
the canon of an early writer, preparing definitive editions (complete 
with apparatus criticus) of hitherto unedited writers and texts, dating 
or deciphering old manuscripts and early printed texts, and the like— 
is practically unknown in India; This is where Indian Universities 
that desire to promote genuine research in English Literature, should 
turn their attention. It will be necessary for this purpose to depute 
a member of the university teaching staff to either the U.K. or the 
U.S.A. to learn English palaeography and bibliography, which it 
will be his duty on return to teach to all research-workers in English 
at his university. The latter should provide him with all materials 
that may be needed by him to do this duty, and should make it 
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obligatory for all research-scholars and candidates for research degrees . 
in English, whatever their subject, to take a course of training at 
the university in English palaeography and bibliograpby. It should 
also be made obligatory for them to acquire, if they do not have .it 
already, a working knowledge of a major European language (ancient 
or modern) other than English. 


Unless Indian universities are prepared to do and provide all 
these, they had better stop awarding research scholarships and research 
- degrees in English. l 


: Those who guide research-work in English at Indian universities 
have a special responsibility in tbe matter, They must not allow 
those working under them to choose such themes for their research 
as would lead merely to large-scale essay-writing around things already 
known and understood. Mere. secretaryship to existing knowledge, 
dotting its i’s and crossing its t’s, is hardly a profitable occupation for 
the human mind. : 


ENGLISH AS A MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION. IN OrHER SUBJEOTS 


Whatever bas been said or implied abòve about the value of 
English as a subject in university courses in India does not necessarily 
prove its suitability as a medium of teaching and study in subjects 
other than English—not even in the highest stages of university 
education in India. Whatever the merits and advantages of English 
as. a language, we in India must now prepare ourselves for a gradual 
replacement of English by regional Janguages as medium of instruction 
in subjects other than English in all stages of university education. 
This is not merely a matter of national sentiment—it is a question 
of sound educational practice. The reasons why a foreign language 
ought not to be .the medium of instruction are well sutimed up in a 
memorable remark made by the late Dr. Stresemann, famous 
Chancellor of the Weimar Republic, at a meeting of the League of 
Nations: ‘‘ The mother-tongue is the innermost sanctuary of the 
soul”, Once the implications of the remark are clearly grasped, 
there can be no question that in subjects other than itself English 
must by easy stages give place to regional languages as medium of | 
university education in India. The necessity of this change is further 
proved by the stagnation of thought in medieval Europe, which no’ - 
less an authority than Dr. Coulton attributes to, among other things, 
the universal use of. Latin G e., a language other than the mother- 
tongue) in scholastic circles. - 
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The only difficulty in the way of the proposed change is lack of 
suitable text-books in the regional languages of India. This, 
however, is not an insuperable difficulty, and there is no reason why. 
‘it cannot be removed, in, say, ten years if Indian Universities set 
about the task of removing it in earnest.. As for technical terms 
we need not wait till Indian equivalents have been found for all of 
them; whatever the purist might say, most of these should be taken 
over bodily in transliteration into the various regional languages. 
Meanwhile, as a preparation for the change-over, candidates for all 
university examinations in subjects other than English may be given 
ihe option of writing their answers in the regional language of the 
area concerned, with permission to use technical and semi-technical 
terms in transliteration or in-Roman script. The existence of such 
an option will gradually create a demand for suitable text-books in 
the regional languages, and the demand in its turn will call forth the 
first supplies. This particular experiment has succeeded in West 
Bengal where the Calcutta University has been for the last few years 
allowing this option to candidates for the Intermediate and B.A./ 
B.S2. (Pass) Examinations in subjects other than English. This bas 
gradually brought into existence a considerable number of books in 
Bengali on different subjects for the two examinations (including a 
number. of science subjects). Although most of the books smack too 
much of examination requirements, they have none the Jess made a 
beginning by way of filling in à void m the language, and have 
evolved a suilable terminclogy.in Bengali for each of the subjects 
concerned. Personally I am in favour of this option being extended 
right up to the M.A./M.Sc,. examinations as an interim measure 
pending the final replacement of English by the regional languages ` 
_ of India as the medium of university education in all its stages in all 

subjects other than English. 

A suggestion has been made in recent years that the regional - 
language should be the medium of instruction and examination in 
English as well. On principle there is not much to object to in the 
proposal. Western universities teach and hold examinations in 
foreign languages and literatures through the medium not of those 
languages but of the native language of the country or area concerned, 
and they are none the worse for that. I have found from personal 
experience that English Literature can be taught with-great success 
in Bengali even in M.A. classes provided one is allowed the 
occasional use of English expressions not susceptible of a happy transla- 
tion. I should have found the proposal not altogether unacceptable 
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but for one horrible possibility. It is well known that one can obtain 
an Honours or M.A." degree of. an Indian university in language- 
subjects like, say, Sanskrit or French without knowing very much 
of those languages, simply because answers can be given mostly in 
English. It is the frightful prospect of English coming to share the 
same fate if the medium of instruction and examination is a language ` 
other than English that reconciles me to the existing practice in 
respect of that subject in university courses in India; and I weuld 
conclude by re-emphasizing a particular suggestion I have made above, 
viz. that in the’ English papers in Honours and M.A. examinations 
answers written in bad English should be summarily rejected. P 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
CAPE TOWN—SUCCESS (1927-46) 


SupHansu BIMAL MUKHERJEE 
Khalsa College, Amritsar 


II 


The Pegging Act was put into operation before long. The 
Minister of the Interior refused to grant permits to Indians in many 
cases to occuply properties they had ‘already purchased in the 
predominantly European areas of Durban. The ‘Ilegal’ occupiers of 
Stands were hauled up before the Court for the contravention of the. 
Act. Local authorities all over South Africa were ‘‘ inspired to 
inaugurate housing schemes for the segregation of Indians and other 
races’’. A section of the Indian population in Natal began to be 
steadily ousted from its economic foothoids by the penetration of 
Europeans into Indian areas. That was the real problem in Durban. 
The penetration by Indians into European areas was no problem at 
all. TheIndian market-gardeners began to be turned out of their 
little holdings by Europeans, who wanted sites for house-building 
or by industrialists, who were spreading along the coast. It was 
apprehended that Indians thus dispossessed would be driven into 
Durban’s unskilled labour market. I 

The Natal Indian Congress met at Durban in February, 1944, 
The Congress expressed its indignation at the Pegging Act, which in 
iis opinion was ‘‘ the negation of the most elementary human right 
and a violation of the principles of democracy and (also) those under- 
lying the Cape Town Agreement of 1927 °. The Congress resolved 
to oppose the Act, and f 

(i) to organise mass meeting of protest against the Act all over 
Natal ; | 

(g) to sponsor the signing of a mass petition to be presented to 
the Union Government ; ee E 

(iii) to seek-the co-operation of Indian and other organisations in 
the Transvaal and the Cape Province ; 

(iv) to awaken world opinion in general and opinion in India and 
Great Britain in particular against the Act. 

The Government of India was requested by the Congress to 
recall the Indian High Commiseioner in South Africa as a protest 
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against the passing of the Pegging Act.’ Copies of the above resolu- 
tions were to be forwarded to the Government of India, the Indian 
High Commissioer in. South Africa and the national leaders of India, . 
among others.’*. ` eae 
Prime Minister Smuts had suggested in his message to the 1944 
` session of the Congress the appointment of a commission to investigate 
the important issues affecting the Indian community. ‘The latter was 
asked to participate in the commission’s work. The Congress after 
a heated discussion, gave its verdict in favour of co-operation with 
the proposed commission with certain reservations. Senator Clarkson, 
the Minister of the Interior, announced the appointment of the Third 
Broonie Commission a fortnight later. It was composed of Mr. 
Justice F. N. Broome (Chairman), Mr. W. M. Power, Senator D. G. 
Shepstone, Mr. S. R.- Naidoo, Mr. A, I. Kajee and Mr. I. A. de 
Gruchy. (Secretary). . pae K MERE 
The Commission was ‘to inquire into and to report upon matters 

affecting the Indian community of the Province of Natal, with special 
reference to housing and health “needs, civic amenities, civic status 
and provision of adequate residential, educational, religious and 
recreational -facilities and to make recommendations generally as to. 
what steps are necessary further to implement the uplift clauses of 
the Cape Town Agreement of 1927. and as to all matters affecting the 
well-being and advancement of the permanent Indian population, of 
Natal” *° pe i f 

The appointment of the Third Broome Commission was followed 
_by the Pretoria Agreement (April 19,1944). The Agreement was’ the 


19 That this Conference expresses its strong“indignation at the passing of Act 85 of 1943,. 
commonly known as the Pegging Act which it considera to be the negation cf the 
most elementary human right and a violation of the principles of democracy and those 
underlying ihe Cape Town Agreement of 1927. ` 


“t The Pegging Act has been sponsored by Anti-Asiatics with a view to strangling the 
Indian community economically, and this Conference is firmly of the opinion that thare 
existed no justifiable ground for the Union Covernment t» pass this most obnoxious ‘legisla. 
tion and hence demands the immediate repeal of the Pegging Act, and to give effect to 
this demand, resolves to carry on a mass campaign on the following lines, namely :— 


* (a) Hold mass meetings of protest in every part of Natal, ; ; 
 “*{b) Sponsor the signing of a mass petition and present the same to the Union 
Government. ia Š 
“(e) Seek the Co-operation of Indian and other organisations in the Transvaal and the 
_ Cape Province. | oe . . ` š i 
“(d) Awaken world opinion particularly in India and Great Britain against the Aot,** Pre 
This Conference resolves to request the Government of India to recall the High 
Commissioner in South Africa as a protest against the passing and the perpetuation of the 
Pegging Act of 1943 and that copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Government of. 
India, the High Commissioner, national leaders in India and to other quarters, ` 


; 2 Review of Important. Events Relating to or Affecting Indians in- different parts of 


the British Empire during the year 1943-44, p. T, - 
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outcome of negotiations between the Government of South Africa and 
the Natal Indian Congrees. Under the Agreement, the Pegging Act 
was to be allowed to lapse on the expiry of its. original term on 
March 31, 1946, and an Ordinance of the Natal Provincial Govern- 
ment was to take the place thereof. The Ordinance was to provide 
for the establishment of a Licensing Board of five-—three Europeans 
and two Indians—to control the occupation of dwellings by licensing. 
Of the thee European members of the Board one was to act as the 
Chairman,*' Í 

The Pretoria Agreement recognised the right of Indians to own 
and occupy property anywhere in Natal—a right denied by the 
Pegging Act.—‘‘ save and except in the case of occupation of dwellings 
for residential purposes in urban areas which was likely to engender 
racial bickering due to juxtapositional living ’’.” 

The control of the occupation of dwellings by Indians contem- 
plated in the Pretoria Agreement was in respect of residential occupa- 
tion only. Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls, the Administrator of Natal, 
told a correspondent of the Star (Johannesburg) after the signature of 
‘the Agreement, “ Areas will be set up in which one race may not 
take the place.of another in any dwellings. The Board will determine 
these areas and will issue occupation licenses °’. The spirit behind 
the agreement was that Indians would accept statutory-voluntary— 
not statutory-segregation in Durban provided civic amenities of the 
same standard and on the same scale were available in Indian as well 
as European quarters. The acceptance was not to jeopardise in any 
way the inherent right to the ownership and occupation of property 
throughout the rest of Natal. f 

l New Delhi re-acted favourably to the Pretoria Agreement as it 
accepted the principle of “ no statutory segregation of Indians Y, 
The Government of India pointed out at the same time that some- 
thing- more positive than the mere withdrawal of a threat was 
necessary for the improvement of the position of the Indians in the 
Union of South Africa. 

Not a few in South Africa—Indians and Europeans alike—con- 
demned the Pretoria Agreement with vehemence. It was condemned 


21 “It was agreed that the situation would best be met by the intrcduction of an 
ordinance into the Natal Provincial Council, This Ordinance would provide for the creation 
of a board consisting cf two Europeans and two Indian members under the chairmanship 
of a third. European, who will bea man of legal training. The object of the legislation 
will be to create machinery for the board to control occupation by the licensing of dwellings 
in certain areas; and the application of the Pegging Actin Durban is to be withdrawn by 
a proclamation on the passing of this ordinance.” Official statement issued on April 19, 
1944 by Government of South Africa. I 

22 Indians Overseas, 1988-49, by G, Kondapi, p. 269, 
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as an “ unpardonable crime ’’,.a ’‘ shameful betrayal of the Indian 


ç 


people” and a “virtual sell-out cf the Indian community”, The ' 
Colonial Born and Seitlers’ Indian Association, the Nationalist 
Group.. of the Transvaal Indian Congress, tlie Liberal Study Group; 
the Communist Party, the Anti-Segregation Council and some Trade 
Unions branded the Agreement as a stizma on India’s national honour. 
On the European side, the Durban City Council, among others, ex- 
pressed its disapproval of the Agreement on the ground that it was 
hostile to the best interests of the city of Durban and the country | 
ag a whole. . 

The Provincial Government of Natal took steps for the imple- 
mentation of the Pretoria Agreement before long and published the 
Draft Occupation Control Ordinance on June 2,1944, to replace the 
Pegging Act. The Ordinance, generally acceptable to the Natal 
Indian Congress, was not so to the Natal Europeans. It was the 

hostile attitude of the latter that forced the Administrator to refer 
the Ordinance after the first reading to a Select Committee, though 
according to the South African Constitution, an Ordinance can be 
referred to a Select Committee only after the second reading, 

The Select Committee modified the Ordiance radically and sub- 
mitted the same to the Provincial Council as the Residential Property 
Regulation Ordinance together with its report on the original Ordinance. 
The modifications were all against Indian interests. ‘While the 
Pretoria Agreemént was concerned only with the occupation of 
individual dwellings, the new Ordinance provided for the control of 
acquisition as well occupation of residential properties. The agree- 
ment envisaged the control of occupation in the city of Durban alone ` 
in the first instance and in other boroughs ‘and townships only after- 
an enquiry by the board to bs set up according to the terms of the 
Agreement and the provisions of the Draft Occupation Control 
Ordinance. The. Residential Property Regulation Ordinance, on the 

. olber hand, envisaged the immediate contro! of occupation in boroughs 
and townships all over Natal. The Pretoria Agreement proposed 
to set up a machinery of a temporary nature to contro! the occupation 
of properties, whereas the new Ordinance provided for the establish- 
ment of a machinery of a permanent character. i 

The Natal Post-war Re-constritetion Commission—an all 
European bojy—hid in the meanwhile recommended racial zoning 
in Durban. The Natal Provinciai Council accepted the recommenda- 
tion and promulgated the Natal Housing’ Board Ordinance and the 
Provincial and Local Authorities Expropriation Ordinance along with 
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the Residential Property Ragulation Ordinance (November 3, 1944). 
The first provided for the establishment of a Housing Board with 
powers to acquire and sel] property and the second empowered the 
Local authorities to expropriate land. These Ordinances violated 
the: Pretoria Agreement in more respects than one. They sought- 
to impose racial segregation. -The Indians raised their voice of 
protest against them. Prime Minister Smuts was approached by the 
Indians with a request to veto the Residential Property Regulation 
Ordinance as it did not conform to the Pretoria Agreement. The 
Government of India- too shook off their indifference and imposed 
reciprocal restrictions on South African nationals in India in terms of 
Sec. 2 of the (Indian) Reciprocity Act, 1943. The restrictions 
were to be effective on and from November 8, 1944, i.e., the day on 
which the Natal Housing Board Ordinance, the Provincial and Local 
Authorities Expropriation Ordinance and the Residential Property 
Regulation Ordinance were promulgated. The Indian legislature 
demanded at the same time the imposition of economic sanctions on 
South Africa and the recall of the Indian High Commissioner there- 
from. i 

Prime Minister Smuts admitted in his reply to Indian represénta- 
tions that the Residential Property Regulation Ordinance violated 
the Pretoria Agreement. He however thought that it (The Pretoria 
Agreement) had already lapsed “as the Agreement specifically provided 
for proceeding by way of an Ordinance and male no further provision ` 
for its implementation’ ° He said further that the Pegging Act 
stood unrepealed and was in force and that he would advise the 
Natal Provincial Government to reserve the Residential Property 
Regulation Ordinance for his Majesty’s approval. ‘The Natal Housing 
Board Ordinance and the Local Authorities Expropriation Ordinance 
were however to become laws straight-way. 

The passing of the Residential Property Regulation Ordinance 
before the ‘Third Broome Commission completed its labours was 
irregular. It meant in reality the prejudging of matters which were 
subjudice to all intends and purposes. ‘The Indian members of the 
Commission Mr, S. R. Naidoo and Mr. A. T. Kajee, therefore resigned 
from the Commission on December 7, 1944. 

The Natal Housing Board Ordinance, the Provincial and Loċal 
Authorities Expropriation Ordinance “and the Residential Property 
Regulation Ordinance were finally declared ultra vires of the powers 
of the Natal Provincial Council. The situation created by the declara- 


33 Indians Overseas, 1938-1949, by G. Kondapi, p. 279 
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tion was met by the South African Housing (Emergency Powers) 
Act passed by the Union Parliament in 1945 (June 11). The Act 
conferred on the Natal Provincial Administration practically all the 
powers they had sought to assume by the Ordinances under reference. 
It empowered the Governor-General to issue regulations in respect 
of the powers of the Natal Housing Board to be set up by the 
Provincial Council. Local bodies were authorised at the same time 
to construct dwellings, expropriate property and “carry out other 
incidental purposes”. The regulations, which were to be limited’ 
to a period of three years in the first instance, might be renewed by 
a resolution of botl Houses of the Union Parliament. The Minister 
of the Interior retained the powers of expropriation. Section 4 of 
the Act empowered the Natal Provincial Council to set up a Housing 
Board by Ordinance. 


The Government of India and the Natal Indian Congress were 
assured on behalf of the Union Government that they would be con- 
sulted at the time the Governor-General framed regulations under the 
South African (Emergency Powers) Housing Act. The Union 
Government said further that they had no knowledge of Natal’s policy 
of racial zoning and that they did not contemplate introducing such 
. a policy. The Natal Provincial Administration, they assured, could 
not inaugurate a policy of racial zoning without their (The Union 
Government's) approval, and that the Natal Indian Congress would 
be consulted before the enforcement of the same. The congress was ` 
satisfied by these assurances. 


The Natal Housing Ordinance was passed by the Natal Provincial 
Council in September, 1945.. The Natal Housing Board, to be set up 
under the Ordinance, could appropriate land and prescribe conditions 
limiting ownership or occupation of land appropriated to persons 
of a specified class and probibiting ownership or occupation of 
the same by persons of any other class. The Indians rightly feared 
that the expropriatory powers conferred on the Government 
by the Natal Housiug Ordinance might be used for purposes of 
racial discrimination and protested against the Ordinance. Prime 
Minister Smuts however sought to allay the fears of the Indians. 
Explaining the policy of the Government, he “pointed to the 
safeguards provided in the form of stipulation for prior ministerial 
consent and for the same ministerial approval, in accordance with 
the regulation promulgated under the South African Housing 
(Emergency Powers) Act, 1945, for prescription by the Board 
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of any conditions referred to above. The Prime Minister assured 
further that these safeguards would be used to ensure “a reasonable 
and equitable exercise of the powers and protection to every 
section of the community.’’ 


The Interim Report of the Third Broome Commission had been 
published in the meanwhile on June 11, 1945. The Commission 
-had made one, and only one, recommendation...... “the only 
way out of the present impasse lies in the direction of a full and 
frank exchange of views between the Government of the Union and 
the Government of India and that the Union Government should 
invite the Government of India to send to the Union ‘a delegation 
composed substantially of Indians, for the purpose of discussion 
with the Union Government and with such. representatives as 
the Union Governmént may appoint, with such other persons as the 
delegation may invite, (of) all matters affecting Indians in South 
Africa.” ! I | 

The Union Government had been thinking at this time ot 
enfranchising the Indian Community. The Minister of the Interior, 
Mr. Clarkson, made a very important policy statement in the Union 
Parliament in 1944. He emphasized the need of Indian representa- 
tions in the Parliament and said . . “‘the first Indians came to Natal 
at the request of the Natal Government and thé people of Natal, and 
the great bulk of the present Indian population are their descendants. 
. They are South Africans: this is their home. They are not 
foreigners;' they are Union nationals. We have an obligation to 
play the game. As Minister, I intend to see that justice shall 
prevail. If we could only get the small opposing minorities of 
both sections to agree, I. am sure this question could be settled 
to the satisfaction of the nates und the Europeans without any loss 
of seif-respect for either.’ 


Mr. Clarkson’s speech infuriated many. There was a flutter 
in the South African dovecote. ‘he champions of racialism and 
‘baaskap’ went info Tantrums by Mr. Clarkson was bitterly 
attacked in the Parliament by Mr. F. H. Acutt, among others. 
“Since the passing of the Pegging Act a new Minister had taken 
over Indian afairs and had been making speeches that had disturbed 
the minds of the European population. He had tried at Maritzburg, 
on December 3, last year, lo persuade municipalities -to grant the 
vote to Indians. The history of the Indian question in South Africa 


24 Indians overseas, 1938-1949, by G, Kondahi, p. 272, 
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was one Jong list of concessions: to the Indians- from the day they 
were introduced into the country. If things developed as they were, 
it will only be a question of time, before the Indians swallow up 
the whole of South Africa.” More lies have- hardly been said in 
fewer words. Brazenfacedness could not perhaps go farther. 


The Third Broome Commission, as noted above, récommended 
a Round Table Conference between the Governments of India ‘and 
the -Union of South Africa, The recommendation was ignored. 
‘Prime Minister Smuts declared cn January 21, 1946, that his 
Government would introduce a Bill with the object of prohibiting 
the ‘acquisition and occupation of immovable property by Indians 
in Natal except in certain exémpted areas... The Government of 
India and the Indian Community in Natal were not a little surprised | 
as they had been given to understand that the Natal Housing 
Ordinance passed in September, 1945, was a solution of the Indian 
problem and that the Pegging Act would not be renewed on the 
expiry of its term on March 31, 1946. The Government of India 
instructed their High.Commisioner in South Africa to request the 
Union Government to postpone the introduction of the proposed Bill 
and to arrange-a Round Table Conference between the two Govern- - 
ments as recommended by the Third Broome Commission to find 
. out an alternative solution. The request was turned down by Prime 
Minister Smuts on the ground that “t was a matter of essentially 


° domestic policy for the Union”. 


The South African House of: Assembly (Lower House) passed 
the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act of June 3, 
1946. The Act better “known as the Ghetto Act, replaced the 
‘Pegging Act of 1948 and divided Natal-into two zones—-(a) Controlled 
Areas and (b) Exempted Areas. The former were reserved exclusively - 
for acquisition and occupation by the European Community. Any 
-one—European, Indian or Malay-—could, on the other hand, purchase 
and occupy land in the exempted areas. Only 350 acres of land 
were allotted to Indians and,other non-Evuropeans in the Old Borough 
of Durban, though the Indians alone numbered 25,000 in the district. 
The 65,000 strong European Community of the Old Borough, on the 
other hand, already cceupied 2,940 acres of land in the district. The 
„provisions of the Pegging Act, which were of a temporary nature, 
were extended to the whole of Natal on a permanent basis. The 
Ghetto Act in fact did a greater mischief. The provision for separate 
areas envisaged in the Act introduced the principle of racial segrega- 
tion in Natal for the first time. Fixed property in the Exempted 
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Areas could be freely transferred by non-Asians to Asians and 
vice-versa. In other areas, any such transfer—both for acquisition 
and occupation—could take place only if the Minister of the Interior 
granted a permit to the effect. The Act further provided for a Joint 
Land Tenure Advisory Board of two Indian and two European 
members. A third Huropeon was to Act as the Chawman of the 
Board. The Board was authorised to grant permits in certain 
Controlled areas. ‘The Orange Free State and the Cape Province 
were excluded from the operation of Ghetto Act. But in 1946 
there were barely a dozen Indians in the Orange Free State and 
Indians are barred by immigration laws from entering ard living 
therein. The exclusion of the Orange Free State from the operation of 
the Act therefore meant nothing. As to the Cape Province, it may 
be noted that it has a comparativély small Indian population” and 
immigrational prohibition against their entry into the Province keeps 
down their number effectively. - I 

The Act granted communal franchise to Indians. Indians, 
who— 

(a) were Union nationals do over 21 years, 

(b) had passed the sixth standard or its equivalent and 

(e) had an annual income of £84 or moré: or owned immovable 

property of the minimum value of £250 
were to.elect two Eurpean members to the Senate (Upper House) 
and three Eurpean members to the House of Assembly of the Union 
Parliament. Indiansin Natal, who fulfilled the above conditions, 
were to return two Indian members to the Natal Provincial Council. 
The Indians were, however, given no representation in the ‘Transvaal 
Provincial Council. 

The Ghetto Act marked “the culmination of the discriminatory 
policy of the Union of South Africa against Indians and other Asians 
which has been practised over the last half a century or so. It (gave) 
permanent recognition. to the principle of segregation of Asians, which 
has been opposed by the Indian Community and. the Indian Govern- 
ment” ** for more than a quarter of a century. 


The Ghetto Act was in many respects more objectionable than 
the Pegging Act (1943) which it replaced: Let us illustrate. In 
the first place, the Pegging Act was-applicable only to Durban, 


25 There were 262,589 Indians in South Africa In 1948. They were distributed ag 
follows—(a) Natal—928,119, (b) The Transveal—87,505. (c) The Cape Province—16,901 
and (d) The Orange Free ftate—14, 


26 Spotlight on South Africa (published by the Government of India), p. 15. 
= UU ————a 
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whereas the Ghetto Act was to apply not only to the whole of Natal, 
but to the Transvaal as well. Secondly, the Pegging Act was ap- 
plicable only to residential land in urban areas; but the Ghetto Act 
was to apply to all kinds of land including agricujtural land in rural 
as well as urban areas. Legislation before 1946 had’ aimed at 
controlling occupation of land by Indians; but the Ghetto Act went 
farther and sought to regulate acquisition as well as occupation of 
land by (he. Indians. IXondapi sums up the effects of the Ghetto 
Act in the following words: ‘‘By thus laying the axe on the elemen- 
tary right of Indians to inherit, acquire and occupy property any- 
where they like, the Act annihilated the basic rights enjoyed by 
Indians for over 80 years and condemned them to economic servitude, 
As regards the franchise provisions, the Act offered communal fran- 
chise after infliction on them (Indians) a statutory radiki stigma 
(Indians to be represented by Europeans in both houses of the Union 
Parliament) which no franchise could alter” >, 

The land tenure provisions of the Ghetto Act laid down that 

all transfers of land between Asians and non-Asians except in the 
‘Exempted Areas’ of Natal and the Transvaal were illegal. No 
Asian could borrow on his property in a ‘Controlled Area’ more 
than 50 percent of its value. Mortgage bonds in force at the time 
rof the passing of the Act were however not tobe affected by this 
provision. It was apprehended—and the apprehension was only 
natural—that in the long run Asians would have to sell their proper- 
ties in the ‘‘Controlled Areas’ to Europeans. = 


` The Cape Town Agreements of 1927 and. 1932 were treated as 
mere scraps of paper by the authors of the Ghetto Act, which was a 
negation of the basic principles of the Agreements. It was, in short, 
‘the culmination of the South African European racial aggression 
against Indians and Asians.” I 

Feelings ran high on both shores of the Indian ocean. Events 
moved fast. The Government of India terminated the Indo-South ` 
African Trade Agreement. Trade relations between the two coun- 
tries. were severed, The Indian High Commissioner in South Africa 
was recalled. On June. 18,1946, Indians in: South Africa began 
passive reistance against the Ghetto Act and a batch of Indian: 
women from the Transvaal entered Natal without permits. The 
Indian objection. to the Ghetto Act was based on the Oomine g grounds, 


among others— 


2? Indian Overseas, 1988-1949, p. 274, 
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` (i). It abrogated the ere “Town Agreement of 1927 arbitanly 
and unilaterally. 

_ (Giy . It extended anti- Asian eagan laws for 4he first time. 
throughout Natal and the Old Transvaal Republic. | 

(iit) It threatened to reduce the Indian community to economic 
serfdom. 

(iv) It would destroy ‘‘whatever incentive there might have 
been in. Natal to improve the living conditions of Indians, especially 
in Urban‘areas’’ as it had already done in the Transvaal; because 
of the neglect of non-European interests by municipal authorities. 


(v) .It reduced the Indians to a position of racial inferiority 
and :subordination to the Europeans in all respects and for all time to 
come, India was on the verge of independence in 1946. Hence 
the Act was regarded as “a humiliation and a cause of provocation 
to India’. 


(vi) It closed to the Indians all avenues of advancement that 
had been gradually opening to them and was, therefore, sure to deprive 
the younger generation of Indians of all hopes for the future. — 


(vii) The limited and small communal franchise representation 
granted to the Indians mae: the Act would serve no useful purpose 
whatever. 


(viii) The Act was E aan did not recognise the 
right of India to intervene formally on behalf of Indians iu the Union 
of South Africa; but the right of equal citizenship was denied to 


them on the ground that they were Indians. 


(iz) The Act emphasized the: colour bar, intensified race - hatred, 
threatended internal security and endangered world- -peace “‘by aligning 
peoples in terms of white and non. white—the one differentiation 
that can never be altered”. 

The Government of India lodged a formal complaint to the 
United Nations against the Ghetto Act. on the ground that it (the 
Act) wag the ‘‘culmination of racial discrimination against Indians 
in South Africa’’.. ‘The situation created by the Act, the Government 
of India contended, was likely to impair friendly relations between 
two members—India and the Union of South Africa—of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General of the United Nations was requested 
to place the-compalint of India before the General Assembly, which 
was scheduled to meet on October 23, 1946. 


1:98 : Vide Spotlight on South Africa {published liy the Goyt. of India), pp. 15-17, 
g-—1946P—T 
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Passive resistance by the Indians, launched in June, continued in 
the mean while. The movement took the foru of peaceful occupation 
of land in non-Exempted areas by Indians in violation of the Ghetto 
Act. The resisters were arrested under ths Riotous Assembly Act.. 
In all, nearly 2,300 Indians—men and women—Europeans and 
Africans, courted imprisonment. Eminent Indians like Dr. Yusuf 
Mahomed Dadoo, President of the Transvaal Indian Congress, Dr. 
G. M. Naicker, President of the Natal Indian Congress, Shorabjee 
Rustomjee, an ex-President of the South African Indian Congress, 
Dr Kaishal Gooman, a leader of the Indian Women’s Association, 
among others, wera sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. The 
Europeans had recourse to hooliganism to crush the movement. The 
camps of the ‘Satyagrahis’ were raided during the night, ropes of, 
tents were cut and tents removed or set fire to, camps were pulled 
down, blankets, taken away and women ‘satyagrahis’, kicked. An 
Indian Police Constable of Durban Krishnaswamy Pillay was brutally 
assaulted in the public street by a gang of European hooligans. 
Pillay was removed to the hospital where he succurabed to his 
injuries’. Repression and hooliganism notwithstanding, the Indians 
remained firm in their resolve to resist the Ghetto Act. 


The Europeans were forious. They thought of breaking the 
morale of Indians with economic weapons. An organised campaign 
to boycott Indian traders and to refuse employment to Indians in 
European firms was launched by the Europeans. Confined in the 
beginning to the Transvaal in the main, the movement spread before 
long to certain areas of Natal as well. Boycott Committees were 
formed in many places. A meeting of the Europeans at Petersburg 
on February 10th, 1947, resolved to boycott Indian traders. Buro- 
pean customers of Indian stores and European girls working in Indian 
establishments were to be ‘‘tarred and feathered.’’ Similar meetings 
were organised in other places. The First Indian Boycott Congress 
met at Vereeniging in March, 1947. A boycott meeting of Europeans 
in Ermelo (Transvaal) Town Hall issued an appeal to European parents ' 
to deem it a personal duty “to instil anti-Asiatic sentiments into (their) 
children and to emphasize to them that it is a downright disgrace to 
trade with, or to be seen in or near an Indian Store’. A systematic 
boycott of Indian trade in the Western. Transvaal began at the same 
time. European patrons of Indian stores were waylaid, ‘fined’ and 
intimidated. Two months later, in May, 1947, a Congress of the 


i 29 Satyagraha in South Africa~Article by Swami Bhawani Dayal in the Modern 
Review (Calcutta), September, 1946. - 
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South African Protection Movement (Indian Boycott Movement) 
adopted a Constitution, which aimed at: 

(a) Protecting ‘‘Western Civilization in South Africa against 
Oriental undermining and domination’; 

(b) ending ‘‘al! Indian immigration into South Afriea’’ and 

(e) elimination of “Indians from the economic life of South 
Africa”. 

Retaliatory action was proposed against the European customers 
and employees of Indian Stores. Many contributed liberally to the 
funds collected for conducting the boycott campaign. ‘The boycott 
proved very effective at one stage. Intimidation, blackmail and 
coercion were freely resorted to to make the boycott a success. A 
European farmer, who had voted ina meeting against the boycott, 
was waylaid and manhandled. f 

Some responsible commercial and political organisations and 
individual Europeans condemned the anti-Indian boycott movement 
in strong terms. They requested the Government to take counter- 
measures. The boycotters took the lawin their own hands in not a 
few cases. The Government, however, remained a passive, if not 
sympathetic, spectator, In reply toa question inthe Union Parha- 
ment, the Minister of Economic Development said that the boycott 
of Indian traders in South Africa was not a matter with which the 
Government was concerned. Mr. H. G. Lawrence, Minister of the 
Interior, characterised ‘‘the (Indian) passive resisters as dupes and 
pawns and their leaders as foreign ideologists’’*, 

Heavy odds notwithstanding, the Indian resistance campaign 
continued till June, 1948, when the Joint Passive Resistance Council 
of the Natal and the Transvaal Indian Congresses decided to suspend 
passive resistance temporarily pending an interview with Dr. D. F. 
Malan, who had just stepped into the shoes of Field-Marshal Smuts 
‘as the Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, P. 8. Joshi 
observes that a new phase of the Passive Ressistance Campaign had 
begun in January with the crossing of borders in violation of the 1913 
Immigrants Regulation Act. This however was no new develop- 
ment. ‘The struggle had in fact begun with the violation of the said 
Act when on June 18, 1946, a batch of Indian women from the 
Transvaal had entered Natal without permits. 


29 Our Countrymen Abroad by Kumari Muku! Mukherjee, pp. 203-209. 
3! ‘The Struggle for Equality by P. S. Joshi, pp. 292-293. 
3 Ibid, p. 292. 
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The United Nations had in the: mean while taken into ` considera- 
tion Indian complaint against the Union of South Africa and -given its 
verdict thereon. The Joint Legal and Political Committee of the 
United Nations Assembly adopted by 24 votes to 19 à French-Mexican 
proposal asking the Governments concerned to report at the next 
session of the Assembly on the measures adopted by them to settle 
their dispute about the treatment of Indians in the Union of South 
Africa.. The General Assembly accepted the proposal by the requisite 
two thirds majority. 32 voted for and 15, against the proposal. - 

The Union Government have, however, refused to listen to the 
counsels of reason and moderation so far. Of this more anon, 


(Concluded) 


-A STUDY ON THE ETERNITY OF SOUND © 
GorrgA MOHAN BHATTACHARYA 


Speculation on the eternal nature or otherwise of words are highly 
important in view of the fact that they are directly related to the 
problem of God. The Mimiarhsakas who are generally known to be 
atheists * have elaborately dealt with the eternal nature of words and 
sought to establish the intrinsic validity of the Vedas. The implica- 
tion of the Mimarhsa theory.of the eternality of sound leads to the 
denial of God as the author of the Vedas. The Naiyayikas on the 
oth r hard have fully demonstrated the transient nature of words and 
the Vedas have been regarded by them as the creation of the Supreme 
Lord along with the creation. of other ephemeral objects, The 
Grammarians have also declared in unequivocal terms that the words 
are of eternal nature. Now all the philosophers agree on the point 
that the Vedas are nothing but the collection of words.* Aciarya 
Udayana furnishes us with a logical and clear definition of the Vedas. 
He says that each and every word cannot be called ‘Vedic’ because 
words used by common people are not Vedie. So also Manusarhhita 
and Yajfiavalkya-sathbitis are not regarded as the Vedas though 
they point to transcendent ‘objects and direct the path leading to 
virtue. Thus Udayana declares that the Vedas .are the- collection 
of words the source of which lies always beyond the range 
of valid cognition and which have been accepted as authority by the 
wise.* ` Tt is apparent, therefore, that all the contesting partier agree 
on the point that the Vedas partake of the nature of sound. It.is; 
therefore, expected that the exact nature of a word should: be: first 
determined before we advert to the problem of the authorship of the 
Vedas, j 


1 Dr. P. Sastri in his Introduction to Pürvamimaris8 refutes the popular belief. 

Vide also Prakaranapaficika by Silikanitha and Vaidikesvarak paramakérunikah 
purarasmakam anuguna eva Manamayodaya, p. 171. ; 

2 Tt should be however noted that the position of the Mimathsists is entirely diferent 
from that of the Grammarians. The former believe in the eternity of sound (varnanityata- 
vidin) while the latter agree with the Naiyayikas in regarding sound as an ephemeral entity. 
The Grammarians hold thet Sphofa an eternal and transcendental entity must be postulated, 
since a word which consists of fleeting sounds can never convey its meaning. Hence the 
grammarian Patafijali in his V yakaranamahibbasya describes word as eternal and non- 
eternal (Sahdo nityah Käryaśca-Pəśpasā Abnika). 

3 Veda abdend evidau dabdaragir vivakgitalh—Sahkara’s Commentary on the 
Mufidakopanisas. 

4 Kusumaiijali, Chap. II. 
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The Mimarhsakas emphatically refute the theory of Cosmic 
evolution, The Universe has no beginning in time, no origin can 
be traced of the currency of language. People have been acquainted 
with meanings of words through usage of senior experienced persons. 
Conversation and social intercourse strengthen one’s knowledge 
about the meaning of a word. Carrying the process further backward 
the Mimazhsakas are led to conclude that these words are beginning- 
less in time ever ‘since the objects which are signified by words have 
come to light. Consequently words and their denotative potency can- 
not but be regardéd ‘as eternal entity. 

Words reveal their meaning to us through conventions. A body 
is ignorant of the meaning -of the word ‘Cow’. The senior person 
commands the junior one to fetch the cow and also to bind the horse. 
The boy notices the course of action of fetching and binding and 
thereby comes to understand the sense of the term. The Mimarhsakas 
think that unless words are eternal it would have disappeared and 
consequently could not communicate its meaning. A word consists 
of so many letters. If the first letter be transient, so also the second, 
the combination of the first word with the second would not have 
been possible and thus the ascertainment of meaning would have 
been an impossibility. 

Moreover, the Mimathsakas contend, words would cease to be a 
valid source of knowledge. Validity of knowledge consists in conative 
satisfaction (pravrttisimarthya).' If the word would disappear 
immediately after its utterance it would have lost-all pragmatie effi- 
ciency and rendered itself barren. 

But a question may pertinently arise in this connexion. If the 
words are eternal why are not they always present to our conscious- 
ness? The question can be answered by an analysis of the Mimarnsa 
view of verval cognition. To them, all words are eternally existent. 
But they need the help of certain auxiliary agency that presents them 
to our consciousness. This agency inheres in the. person who 
puts forth the effort, Prabhikara says that the mental activity 
of the speaker stirs up the internal organs, air comes out and 
renders the manifestation of sound possible which is already existent. 
The Logicians would rather hold that this effort on the part of the 


1 ‘The Bhattas define valid knowledge as ‘‘the knowledge of an unknown and real 
object” (Prama ca ajiitatattvirthajiiinam—Manameyodaya, p.2). But the Prābhäkaras take 
exception to the term ‘‘tattvartha”’ and profer to dispense with it. Since acvording to them 
there is no false cognition. The Bhattas however, include the term “tattvartha’’ to exclude 
invalid cognition from the definition of Prama, 
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speaker is the cause of the word whereas the Mimarhsakas maintain 
that it is only manifestive agency of an ever existing word. 


The Bhatta Mimirhsakas maintain that sounds are eternal since 
its locus is eternal. It is co-extensive with ākāsa and is thus 
ubiquitous. But sound is not apprehended everywhere, for the reason 
that its perceptibility depends upon the presence of an agent which 
serves the purpose of revealing the sound. Impact of two tangible 
bodies or wind on the vocal organ thrown by the internal organic 
pressure or sometimes disjunction serves as the condition of revealing 
of sound.’ I 


The revealing theory of sound has not infrequently been illustra-., 
ted from the facts of our daily life. Sudden flash of lightning 
reveals the object nearby which did not come under the ken of 
perception in the past nor would it come in future. The object 
remains merged in deep darkness so that it is not cognisable by the 
sense organ. The Mimarmsaka posits that sound also remains covered 
by the etheric plane. Like the lamp dhvani also disperses the 
obstacle and thereby reveals the sound and gives incentive to the 
sound-receiving faculty of the ear-cavity. As soon as dhvani recedes 
perception of sound comes to a stand-still.? l 


The Mimarnsakas+ further urge that eternality of sound is 
established by presumption (arthapatti) whicb, according to them 
constitutes tbe instrument of valid cognition. Presumption is an 
independent source of knowledge. That rather should be assumed 
which does not hinder the smooth understanding of the meaning of 
a word or sentence.” The main objective to which a word is meant 
for, is the proper understanding of its meaning. But if the word is 
transitory it cannot yield any meaning. Proper understanding of 
the meaning follows from the cognition of syntactical relation between 
words and their meaning. But if they are regarded as momentary 
or vanish away after two moments then they fail to reveal the sense. 
And if even on hearing a word its meaning remains non-apprehended 
then the word loses its potency, why then any attempt for using the 
word would be made? It is thus proper to assume that all words 
are eternally existent. 


1 Sabdam bodhayitum viyaviyasamyoga-vibbigdvarabhyate 
tayoéea Srotrasamskaradvara sabdabhivyafijakaté- 
Nayaviveka, p. 235. (Madras University Publication), + 
Vide also—Subarabhaigya on Mīmāmsa Sūtra 1, 1. 13, 

2 Mimathsa Sūtra 1, 1, 13, 


3 Sa dharmo’ bhyupagantavya yah pradhanam na vadhate ete, 
Slokevarttika~-Sabdanityatadhikarana, SI, 240. 
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~ -.Salikantha brings these arguments to rore logical perfection ‘and 
pleads that the theory of transitoriness of word runs counter to: 
the functioning of the inherent potency of, a word. Direct relation 
between a word and its meaning (Sañketa) is cognisable through: 
repeated application or social communicalion , in the forta that, such, 
and such. word signifies such and such-object. We are-confir méd of 
the exact meaning of a word by the repeated use made of it by our 
elders - If the word would have vanished just after its utterance the’ 
verbal modes cfcommunication of thought would not be understood.? 
And it is the very nature of the word to express its meaning otherwise 
it could not be regarded as an independent and ultimate source of 
knowledge.” 

The critics of the Nyaya theory of transitoriness of words again 
urge that whenever the word ‘cow’ is uttered it is recognised to be 
the same word beard before. This recognition would not have been 
possible if words were not eternal”. Recognition assures that the 
two successive cognitions point to ‘the identical object. This 
knowledge of identity constitutes the main factor in recognition. In 
it the object of present valid cognition was at once perceived. Recog- 
nition manifest the same object that is already perceived.* 

Jaimini observes that non-eternal objects must have causes of 
destruction. Effects meet destruction only when parts of the whole 
are destroyed. But sound has no such parts.“ i 

Thus setting forth inferential arguments fer the elernality of 
sound Jaimimi proposes that there sre many Vedic texts insisting on’ 
the eternality of sound. ‘It should be remembered however that no 
other philosopber of the Mim&rhsa school admit that scriptural texts 
testify to the eternality of sound. 

` Narayana Bhatta, a philosopher of the Bhatta school, contends . 
that the Nyaya theory. of non-eternality of sound leads to needless 
multiplication of assumption (gaurava):. The Naiyayika asserts that _ 
the first sound which is produced by the activity of the palatal organs 
gives rise’ to the succeeding sound. Thus the initial sound is 
destroyed by its effect diz. the second sound, whereas the last sound 
is destroyed by its cause, i.e. the immediate -antecedent sound. ` This, - 
as Narayana points ‘out, involves complexity in the statement of the 

- Naiydyika.® 

Sire atenoa elke, our Obie, P. 181. 

3 Artbam cinavavodbayata ptámányamayuktam—bid. 

3 Prakaragapatieikë—p, 188. 


4 Ibid—p. 
5 aes an 1. 6. 21 vide also Prakaranapasicikt, p. 170e 


6 Manameyodaya (Madras Edn.), p. 2 
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This complexity in postulation ought to’ be condemned and the 
Mimarhsa theory should be given preference to the Nydya-Vaisesika 
theory. ‘ 

Tum NAILAYIKA'S POSITION 


The Philosopher of the Nyäya-Vaisesika School protest vigorously 
against this doctrine of the eternality of sound and adduce the follow- 
ing arguments in support of their position. 

Tt has been argued that the transient character of sound coincides 
with the verdict of popular experience. We hear the noise whenever 
there isan impact of two tangible entities. ‘This auditory percep- 
tion of sound is certainly dus to the sense-object contact. The 
Mimirhsakas, as we have seen, hold that sound is revealed by some 
suitable agent (vyañjaka). If we accept this theory of the 
Mimirhsakas, then auditory sensation would have been impossible, 
since then the very contact of the auditory sense (viz., car-cavily) 
with the object (viz., sound) which is the raison d'etre, of auditory 
sensation could have been an impossibility. The organ of hearing 
lacks limited dimension (amirta), So it cannot visit the spot where 
the sound originates. Motion or action (Kriyā) is an incident of 
limited or finite magnitude. So it also cannot relate to ubiquitous 
substance e.g. Gkié§a*. The Nydya-Vaigesika theory of sound-series, 
i.e. sound is generated by its prior sound and is destroyed by the 
emergence of another sound, can explain satisfactorily the motion 
of sound and thereby the auditory sensation. 

Again, the difference in the volume of sound is possible only 
when sound is admitted to be the result of human effort. 

This divergence also goes to prove the non-identity of sound. ° 
Two opposite qualities do not relate to the same substance. More-- 
over, an object predominates over the other of the same class. None 
can surpass itself. None can overcome the object of a different class, 
The knowledge of the sound of a drum can never predominate over the 
-sound of a harp. In both the cases there must be sound factor. 
Thus when the Mimirhsakas urge that intensity is never a quality 
of sound but it arises out of the intensity in the character of the 
manifesting agent he is caught in his own trap. 

Moreover, the predominating agent and the predominated object 
must reside in close contact. But the sound of drum is produced 


l Nyāya Varttika on Ny&ya-Siitra 2.9.13. 

The Sšñkbya trend of argumentation is on a par with the Nyäya view—Vide Sankhya 
ü ra 5.58. 
2 Tad bkedad khalu gabdo bhinno bhavati—Tatparyatile, p. 594 (Gal. Sans. Series), 
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in a locus different from that of the revealed. It is no good- saying 
that mutual contact in these cases, is not at ali essential or in that 
case all sound of harp far and near would have been predominated 
by that of the drum. But such an assumption is opposed to the 
Verdict of our experience. That sound-of harp which has come to 
‘be closely associated with the sound of drum has the chance of being 
predominated and none else. The Mimarhsakas may however 
contend that each sound is not co-existent with its revealer. Sound 
is an ubiquitous éntity. So nota single instance of the absence of 
contact can be detected. But to this we may reply that then each 
and every sound is liable to be manifested by any and every agent. 
No hard and fast rule could be promulgated with regard to such 
agency. i 

We have already discussed the view that diversity in spprehen- 
sion gurantees diversity in object. Acuteness and dullness of sound 
are not fortuitous, they are not accidental properties but constitute 
the real essence of the object.” i 

The Mimamsakas, as we have already seen, -hold that sound is 
eternal and is made manifested by the impact of at least two tangible 
bodies. Now the Mimamsakas have to admit that sound ‘occupies 
the space ever prior to its manifestation. But no such pre-existing 
sound is apprehended by means of an instrument of cognition. The 
opponent may reply that such non-perception results from the présence 
of the obstructing agent. But, in fact, we find no obstructing agent 
which renders the apprehension of sodni impossible. Thus non- 
cognition informs us of the absence of that object. Anupalabdhi 
informs us the absence of a thing which if it were present, could be 
perceived. So the non-existence of, sound prior to its manifestation 
could be proved by this negative judgment. Utterance serves as the 
manifesting agent and sound is heard only when it is uttered leads 
us to conclude that sound was non-existent prior to its utterance 

‘and also ceases to exist when it does not come under the ken of 
olfactory perception °. 

Uddyotakara’s dialectics remind us of the process adopted by 
the Neologicians. He puts his syllogistic arguments in the following 
way :—Sound is non-eternal since it is a quality and is perceived 
by our senses like cognition (buddhivat). Secondly non-pervasiveness 
and non-eternity are concomitant, Pleasure inheres in soul and is 


1 Nyšyavšrttika,. pp. 604-5. 
2 Tibramandatā éabdatavam na bhaktikrta—N.V. on 2.2.17. 
3 Nyäya Bhasya on 2.2.18. 

Vaisegika Sūtra 2.2.28, 
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itself non-pervasive in character. _ Sound inheres.in non-pervasive 
substatice ie. ākāśa.”. Thus it is non-eternal.. Pervasiveness is. 
co-extensive with eternity. But no sane man can assert the pervasive 
character of sound '. 

As regards the contention that no cause of the destruction of 
sound is seen to exist, it only betrays hasty assumption and slipshod 
thinking. Does the Mimarmsaka mean by such contention - that 
non-perception informs us of the absence of any such cause of des- 
truction? Or does he mean by anupalabdhi non-cognition in 
general ? But the Bhattas mean by anupalabdhi non-cognition 
in general’ We agree with the Mimarhsaka in holding that 
perception does not guarantee the existence of such cause but 
we fail to understand how the absence of inference can be posited.? 
Syllogistic reasoning becomes possible only when we assert the theory 
of sound series. The sound series is based upon a prior assumption 
that sound is an effect. The first sound ‘produces the second, the 
second produces the third and so on, the last sound instance meets 
decay by its antecedent sound. A product is subject to destruction. 
Sound is such an entity. So it must have a destroyer. 

The objection of the Mimarhsakas to the transient nature of sound 
as advocated by the Ny&aya-Vaisesika, the Safikhya, the Jaina and 
the Buddhist, is that it does not satisfactorily explain the phenomenon 
of recognition (pratyabhijna). Recognition would turn into a myth 
in a doctrine of non-eternity of sound. The Mimarhsakas have made 
capital out of this phenomenon. The Grammarian also seeks to 
prove the eternity of sound on the same principle.* Were it really 
the case Mimarhsaka’s objection would be unanswerable. But 
Jayanta shows that recognition arises due to the sameness (Sädréya) 
of its objects + Recognition does not always guarantee the identity 
of the object in question. Sometimes recognition arises erroneously 
and this error is due to the non-discrimination of diversity in their 
nature. We overlook the diversity and take into account the. resem- ` 
blance which appears vivid. The cognition of silver in a nacre psarl 
is a piece of erroneous knowledge. So also in the case of recognition 


* The Sinkhya, however, holds that cound inheres in its material cause he, bell and not 
in akaša, ; 

1 Nyšya Vārttika on 2 2.21. 

2 Perhaps a section of thinkers of the Nyšya-Vaiéesika School did not subscribe to the 
view that the cause of the destruction of sound comes under the ken of our perception. 
Udayana in his Kusumañjali (Chap. II) presents a smashing onslaught on the logic built 
by this section of Philosophers with his penetrating logical insight. 

3 Nageéa—Vaiyakaranasiddhanta mañjuşā. 

+ The Jainas also hold the same view. Vide Akalatka-Nyayavinigcaya-Karika 826, 
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of sound (e.g., this is that ‘ga’) we have a phenomenon of recognition’ 
entirely based on the non-discernment of the intrinsic diversity in 

real words. So doubt may arise as-to the nature of this erroneous 
knowledge in the form whether it arises due to semblance or identity. 

Moreover, the Mimamsakas in order to siitisty a critic must have to 

prove definitely that recognition unaccompanied by any means of 
knowledge is alone able to provei ‘the eternality of sound. Criterion 

of truth consists in the capacit to bring to light the real nature of 
things (aathaprakašakatoa). The older Naiyayika holds the pragmatic 

theory of truth. A valid cognition is that’ which leads to successful 

action.’ Reasoning (tarka) can only . remove doubt. The obstacle - 
which stands in the way of manifestation of the object can only be 

removed with the help of reasoning, Reasoning facilitate the know- 

ledge of the probandum. But ihe Mimiarhsakas have not. succeeded 
in adducing a reasoning in order to remove this doubt. wae 

It is interesting to note that the neologicians obserue that re- 
cognition does not come in conflict with eternal and identical nature 
of its object. Identity of the object and the appearance of recogni tion 
are not even diametrically opposed. One does not exclude other: 
They trace diversity of objects in the absence of knowledge of diversity. 
in the object recognition to the identity ofthe object. But when 
hoth diversity and recognition are true, similarity serves as the object 
“(vigaya) of recognition.” _ Uddyotakara and {other old logicians assert 
the falsity of recognition in such cases. But do we find any sufficient 
ground ‘to discard the validity of such instances of recognition? 
Perhaps Vardhamana realises the weakness of his predecessors and 
therefore- does not subscribe to the view, as he declares in an un- 
mistakable language that recognition in such cases are not invalid. 
Thus Gangesa and his ‘illustrious son Vardhamana carry the arguments 
of Uddyotakara and Jayanta to more logical precision. 

The Mimarhsakas further contend that if semblance servés as 
the object of recognition, the recognition would have béen in the’ 
form. “This word resembles that word’. To this Gatigega replies 
that in common parlance we often make such identical statements 
though we have the knowledge of diversity.* But Dinakara Bhatta 


1 The Neo-logicians 1 however, do not subscribe to the view. They posit, the Theory 
of Accordance. 
evanca bhede bhasawine pratyabhijñáyšh sajitiyatvam visayo na vyaktyabhedah— 
Tattvacintamani, p. 447. 


Pratyabhijña ca tajjatiyatavisa yinhi—Sankhyapravacanabhasy a on Sūtra, 5, VIII. 
‘Jativigayatikalpanat’.—Upaskara on 2nd November, 1937 


3 na ca anayorekam bhrama etc. ee Prakaga p. 264, 
4 Tattvacintimani, p. 447. 
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in his Nyayasiddhantamoktavali-prakiga offers a more plausible solu- 
tion. He avers that when the piece of knowledge in recognition is 
determined ‘by the relating. universal (i e., ‘ga’ qua ‘‘ga*’ness) recogni- 
tion arises out of semblance. But when no such universal flashes in 
our mind, we completely identity the’ two objects of cognition and 
` recognition.’ 

„Kanāda bas pointed out that sound is characterised by an initial 
difference with eternal entity. "When we have an auditory perception 
of sound but the speaker remains out of our sight, we infer the 
presence of the speaker -from the speech-sound. But this inference 
becomes in explicable on the Mīmāmsa theory. Light serves as the 
manifesting agent of the agent of the jar. But the perceviion of ` jar 
does not guarantee the existence of light. The existence of jar is inde: 
pendent of manifesting agent í e. the light. The jar is aot concomitant 
with light. But. the existence of the speaker logically follows 
from the perception of audible speech-sound. The Mimaimsikas fail 
to explain’ this phenomenon of logical association. The Nyāya 
theory. transpires to be more logical and conforming to` reason when 
he holds sound as the product of the contact of vocal organs.” 

The Mimāmsakas have sought to justify the identity of the object 
by means of recognition. To them, the act of recognition involves 
the identity of the object. But when we say “These are those 
paddies” we are certainly aware of the fact that these paddies differ 
from those. Inspite of this difference the act of recognition takes 
place. ‘The logicians realized this situation and therefore posited that 
their nature of being under the same class serves as the condition of 
recognition.” 

To sum up :—We have seen that Jayanta's arguments have been 
directed into the channels carved.out by Vatsiyana and Uddyotakara. 
But Udayana’s dissertation on the problem abounds in original 
reflections strictly logical and technical. In adjudging his contribu- 
tion a restatement of the same arguments, we are afraid, may incur... 
So it seems better to refrain from adverting on those subtle technical- 
ities. 


THE SANKHYA VIRW 


The Sankhya also does not subscribe to the view of eternality of 
sound and the manifestation theory. But the trend of argument 


1 Dinakari pp. 100-101.. 

2 Vaisesike Sūtra 2. 2 27. 

3 Mathuranitha Tarkavigié—Maniphakkika p. 446 
Also, Nyiyamafijari, p 205, 
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goes to show that they repudiate the ihesry on the ground of their 
prin.er assumption of the theory of Satkaryavida. Thus Vijfian Vikshu 
in his commentary on the S. Sūtra (S. P. Bh.) asserts that what the 
Mimamsakas adverts. to is nothing but the assumption of Satkarya- 
vada (theory of the pre-existénce of the effect-staff in the cause-staff) 
what the Mimamsakas call ‘manifestation’ (abhivyakti) is nothing but 
a mere transformation which coincides with the Safikhya theory of 
Parindma. Thus the Mimamsakas, the Sinkhya contends, does not add 
anything new.’ The Sankhya seems to have entirely missed the point 
when he charged the Mimamsaka’s conception with flagrant Siddha- 
sddhana (establishment of that which has been already established). 
What the Mimaimesaka is seeking to impress upon is based on their 
own metaphysics. He never advocates the theory of Satkaryavada. To 
him every object is not a transformation of its piror stage. Bo the 
charge of the Sankhya, so far as this point is concerned, does ‘not ' 
necessarily relate to the Mimamsaka’s position. Such a taxation bas 
got little or no bearing on the Mimaimsakas. Again Sankhya theory 
of Satkaryavida proposes to establish the pre-existence of the effect 
in the.cause and the cause is transformed into the state of effect. 
Thus the propounders of the theory of Parinimavada beliéve in 
evolution as the substantial mutation. Jar isthe transformation of 
clay. But when the Mimamsakas declare ‘sound which comes in 
contact with our ear-cavity to be manifested, he does not necessarily 
mean that effect-sound is the substantial mutated form of its canses. 
Ether (äkäśa) and other factors is the cause of sound, certainly they 
are not the cause transmuted. Thus the two views substantially 
differ. Thus itis probable that the Mimamsa theory has run the 
risk of misrepresentation at the hands of the Sankhya. We hesitate 
to ascribe the Saikhya interpretation to the Mimarhsaka’s theory of 
manifestation of sound. It isa great misfortune indeed that such a 
misrepresentation should originate from the pen of a great advocate 
of a school of thought with a view to imposing his own pet thesis on a 
‘great thinker like Sabara or Kumiarila. The Dialectic should always, be 
kept free from any initial bias or preconceived opinion. Hence the 
arguments of the Mimarhsaka should be viewed from proper perspec- 
tive. And we have shown that the Naiyiyikas have untiringly 
examined with the same outlook which befits a philosophic enquirer. 
But the pet theory of the Mimamsakas are not without any other 
. adherents. This much-deliberated question has found favour with 


J 


1 tadréa nityatvam ca sarvakaryandm eveli aiddliasidhanam, Bhagya on Säükbya 
Sūtra 5, 60. 
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the Grammarians also, whose contribution in the domain of philo- 
sophical speculation isno Jess worth-guarding. The Philosopher- 
Grammarian Bhartrhari in his Vaikyapadiya has made out that the 
world -has evolved out of the eternal Logos! (Sabdatattva). But the 
Grammarians proceed in a different way from the Mimamsakas and 
the Vedintins. The Vedantins are no less adherent of the eternality 
of sound. But the difference lies in the very root. The Grammarian 
boldly asserts that the phenomenal world has sprung out not from the 
articulate sound but from Sphota, the eternal unit of speech. This 
irancendental sound is manifested by Dhvanior audible sound. 
Sankara’ and the Sankhya® (though they do not uphold the eternality 
of sound) deciare this sphoto of the Grammarians as unwarranted 
assumptions. oe | 

Patañjali the author of Mahabhasya has made a strong plea in 
favour of the eternality of sound (nitydsca Sabdah) and uses almost 
the same epithets which are used by the Vedantins to signify 
Brahman 6.9. Kitastha (Subtle), avikari (without modification) etc. 
He justifies his position ‘dialectically and from the facts of our every 
day life.* 

Punyardja° in his commentary on the Vakyapadiya observes that 
inability to trace the origin of sound forces one to come to the conclu- 
sion that non-eternality of sound is a creation of one’s fancy. 

Thus, in fine, is may be observed that we have shown how the 
problem of eternity of sound has provoked energetic discussions and 
how the ancient Indian thinkers were enthusiast in logical specula- 
tion and a proper evaluation of the problem is an indispensable 
propadeutic in setting up the firm citadel of Nyaya-Vaisegika theism. 

1 Vak—1. 1. 
2 Sankarabhisya on B.S. 1.3 28. 
3 Sšñkhya Sütra Chap, b. Sūtra 57-58, 


d See Mahabhiyya—Paspasa Abnika. 
5 Com, on Var. . 9. 8. 
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` KEATS’ VIEW OF BEAUTY 


Pravas Jivan CHAUDBURY, M.A., M.Sc., D. Pur, 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta 
1. Beauty and Truth. ; 

Instead of taking the rhetorical trope of Keats, “Beauty is 
Truth, Truth Beauty’ at its face value and declaring it as a gem of 
wisdom we would do well if we enquired into the points of similarity 
between these two concepts which (points) impressed the poet so much 
that he fused them (the concepts) in his imagination and broke into 
that. excellent equation much as Shakespeare’s ‘‘I'railty, thy name is 
woman”. The vision of things under the aspect of eternity ig the 
principal motive of the poem (Ode to the Grecian Urn) ending with 
that moral. This vision is beautiful in the sense of appealing to the 
mind that resents and loves to escape the change and haste of ravaging 
time and to brood in quiet amongst the essential forms of things, of 
objects of perception and feelings, that do not change. It is only they 
that resist time and change and the portrayals on the Grecian Urn 
represent them. The um is beautiful to Keats not because of the 
sensuous qualities, which only serve as signs for the essences they point 
to or mean, but because of the latter meanings. This quality of art 
to defy temporarlity'is a condition of its beauty as it is exquisitely 
restful to the mind that:seeks quiescence in aesthetic contemplation. 
But here beauty is akin to truth for the latter also gives us the ‘essences 
of things and quietens the mind. But they are not identical, for truth 
is conceptual or intellectual to be approached in a rational manner, 
even for Keats, as we shall presently see, while beauty is intuitive. 
What Keats really means by that rhetorical piece is, therefore, that 
beauty and truth have much that is common between them, so much so 
that beauty may be a criterion of truth. But a criterion for a thing is 
distinet from its essence. When Keats says on another occasion that 
“what imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth,’ or again, “I never 
can feel certain of any truth but from a clear perception of. its 
beauty”, he holds beauty to be a test of truth, not its meaning, seeing 
hers in beauty its quality of seizing the imagination by its power of 
harmony and of giving it a feeling of certainty regarding the object. 
Truth also has this characteristic and it is only vicious or abstract - 
intellectualism that denies this and that is implicitly criticised by 
Keats in these passages. But truth for that reason is not intuitive in 
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_ the sense that it comes as a. flash and is self-evident. A true idea or 
principle is a concrete one, formed through. observation and. reasoning 
(the former yielding data and the latter relating them) and its percep- 
tual and rational elements form its body making it a harmonious whole 
while we think of it clearly and adequately, and the mind naturally 
accepts it. It does not exist as an abstraction, nor as neutral with 
respect to our belief. But to’ grant this is not to allow that truth 
consists in harmony and self-evidence, for these are not the only or 
sufficient criteria of truth, and certainly truth does not mean this. The 
‘appearance of beauty in any ostensibly known object by virtue of its 
harmony is a sign of its truth but from this it does not follow that 
beauty is truth. When Keats wonders “how anything can be known 
for truth by consecutive reasoning” and yearns for ‘ʻa life of sensations 
rather than of Thought *’’, he merely wonders and does not positively 
assert that conceptual knowledge, that implies patient observation and 
reasoning, is false.* = 
That he had a notion of truth as intellectual and more valuable 
than the experience of beauty is seen from many of his utterances in 
prose and verse. He regrets that “the prize, high reason” will never 
be his award and consoles himself by the thought that beauty is simple | 
and satisfying while philosophy ‘‘spoils _ the singing of the 
Nightingale”, and that though he has no knowledge ‘‘yet the evening 
listens’’.° Beauty for Keats.was not so easy an affair later on when it 
was born of pain, as that of Moneta’s face (in the second Hyperion)’ and 
as a dying companion of melancholy (Ode to Melancholy).* “Yet it was 
not beyond his powers of comprehension like philosophical truth. - 
Again, poetry is “ not so fine a thing as philosophy-—for the same reason 
that an eagle is not as fine a thing as truth’’, poetry is instinctive and 
does not care either for truth or mortality, to à poet a street-fight, is 
appealing, so also are our reasonings, ‘‘though erroneous’’, to an 
angel. No, Keats must not (he says) neglect philosophy though it is 
hard to master and though poetry is his principal love and vocation; 
he will ask Hazlitt : “im about a year’s time the best metaphysical 
road” he can take;*° he has been ‘‘hovering for some years between an 
exquisite sense of luxuriousness and. a love for philosophy’? and he 
must turn all his soul to the latter." Of course, this philosophy, must 
. not be dogmatic; ‘the only means of strengthening one’s intellect as 
to make up one’s mind about nothing, to let the mind be a thorough- 
fare of all thoughts’’.** And it must not be abstract and external but 
should be “proved upon our pulses’’* for “nothing can become real 
till it is experienced”. These are but sound maxims which a 
_Dvhilosopher- will ‘neglect at his own cost, but this does not mean that’ 
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philosophy as æ rational discipline should liquidate itself and reach _ 
truth, through visions and ?flashes, ‘or through an unreflective 
submission of the mind to the heart like poetry as some people think.’ 
Philosophy to be based on experience need not be wholly an apprehen- 
sion as of the particular sense-qualities or of the visions in a mystical 
trance, neither of which apprehensions constitute, knowledge, where 
concepts unifying a mass of sensible data are involved. Philosophy to 
be experientially based requires that it must not be mere airy speculation 
but raised on the data of direct apprehension, and, so, its general 
concepts, instead of being abstract or empty, have a solid background 
of sensuous particulars represented and held together by them. The 
-concepts of love and war, for instance, are adequately known so far as 
they bring before the mind all the experiences that they severally 
represent, and no concept, that does not have a referential basis in 
experience, is to be allowed in philosophy that means business. But 
philosophy cannot afford to do away with concepts or some ‘abstraction 
„and generalisation that they involve, and Keats never demands this. 
He gives a high status to poetic imagination yielding him poetic truth, 
his Endymion ‘‘was a regular stepping of the Imagination towards Truth’ 
and ‘‘Imagination may be compared to Adam’s dream—he awoke and 
found it true’’,’’ yet, as we saw, philosophy and philosophical truth 
are finer things for him. He yearns for them, takes to hard study and 
thinking,’* holds that an ‘‘ extreme knowledge is needful to thinking 
people—it takes away the heat and fever2”7° This knowledge, again, 
is not’ poetic knowledge as Middleton-Murry would have us believe,” 
far it regvires, hesides, of eonrse, direct experience and some snffering, 
hard thinking and, as Keats believed, some training in metaphysics.” 
So that there is no confusion in Keat’s mind betwéen knowledge 
proper, which is concéptual though based on experience, and poetic 
knowledge, that is but intuitive or visionary. Thus Truth” and 
Beauty are distinct for him though they have some common characteris- 
tics, such 4s harmony and, an immediate appeal to the mind and the 
power of convincing it, and though essentially a matter of thought, 
hag its basis in experience which characterises beauty. 
2. Beauty and Goodness ` : 
Just as Keats appreciated the close kinship of beauty with truth 
while keeping them quite distinct as any clear thinking person would 
. do, so did he with respect to the relation beauty and goodness. 
Disinterested contemplation of beauty is a good and Keats dedicated 
himself to if, nevertheless he felt that it is not the good or the ‘highest _ 
good. He was convinced that “(excepting the human friend 
philosopher) a fine writer was the most genuine Being in the world,” 
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“fine writing, next to fine doing, is the top thing in the world." 
He believed he would do good by creating beauty through the poetic 
medium, but sometimes he would think of a different means; which 
consisted of giving true knowledge of things and of good and evil to 
his people and which required of him ‘“‘application study and 
thought.”” So he held goodness distinct from beauty and above it, 
the philosopher distinct from the poet and above the latter. Philosophy 
is a finer thing than poetry because the latter is neutral in its attitude 
to good and evil, it enjoys a street-fight, “a thing to be hated "2 
and “has as much delight in conceiving an Iago as an Imogen." 
The poet has no self, no character, for this reason, which feature 
Keats, no doubt, appreciates, as he is a poet himself, but his mind is 
clear enough to place the philosopher above the ‘‘chameleon poet’’ in 
his esteem. 

3. Beauty of nature and of art : 

Keats held that beauty has two modes of existence, natural ‘and 
artistic, and the latter is a higher one in excellence. He would write 
poetry to add to “that mass of beauty which is harvested from the 
grand materials, by the finest spirits and put into ethereal existence, 
for the relish of one’s fellows’. These artistic things, by virtue of 
their ethereal mode of being, are greater things than their materials.” 
The reason for this is not stated by Keats though we can surmise his 
view. It is because the ideal mode of being is light and free and, so, 
finer than the material one which is comparatively rigid, and then there 
iş scope here for heightening and sublimating one’s natural experience, 
for the display of “intensity” and “fine excess” which Keats values 
so much in poetry.” The artist gathers the things of beauty round 
him in nature and life and lifts them into a rarefied atmosphere, so 
that we are more impressed by these artistic products than by their 
original materials. Now it is human nature, more than. the outer 
(i.e., vegetable, animal and physical) one, that provides the poet with 
rich materials for creating beauty. ‘‘Scenery is fine, but human 
nature fimer"”, and Keats must bid the joys ‘of beautiful nature of 
flora and fauna farewell’ to meet “the agonies, the strife of human 
hearts.’ He knows that the highest place of fame and immortality 
can. be reached only by those “to whom the miseries of the world are 
miseries and will not let them rest.” Keats, in search of beauty, 
was steadily moving towards the centre of life itself, he was becoming 
more ‘‘at home‘amongst men and women” and “would rather read 
Chaucer than Ariosto ” and write a few plays.“ He was feeling his 
way to human poetry, this phase in his poetic career is characterised by 
Middleton-Murry as Keats’ return to Shakespeare.” Thus Keats held 
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artistic beauty distinct from and finer than natural beauty -which serves 
as the material for the former, the human nature much richer than the ` 
outer one in this respect. 

4. Nature of artistic Beauty : Real or Illusory. 

_ If artistic beauty consists of lifting up our natural experiences. 
into a sphere of ideality and greater intensity, does-this process confer 
more reality to the experiences or takes away some of their reality? 
In other words, does transmutation of nature and life in art give a 
product more real: than the original material or not? Keats speaks 
of artistic beauty as truth itself but he means here by truth, as we 
have seen, poetic truth and not truth proper which is intellectual. 
Now Keats recognises the value of each kind of truth, and, so, of 
reality for us in a sense. But he was not like Shelley who held the 
ideal forms créated by imagination out of the given materials in nature 
to be more real than the latter, ‘ ‘forms more real than living men. 
Though Keats too wrote of “the soul as a world in itself’’*’ and that 
“any man may like the spider spin from his own inwards his own airy ` 
citadel,’’*® yet he was aware of the unsubstantial character of the. ideal 
and its dependence on the material world of sense and understanding 
for its meaning and existence.” “Poetry itself”, he says, is “a mere 
Jack O’ lantern to amuse whoever may. chance to be struck with its 
brilliance” and “every mental pursuit takes its reality and worth from 
the ardour of the pursuer—being in itself nothing. Imagination is. 
like Adam’s dream giving us a truth which is but “a shadow of a. 
reality to come.” However, when he says that philosophy is '' 
finer thing ” than poetry he is only making a valuational judgment and 
we know he also spoke. of the ethereal artistic objects as “greater, 
things’ than the natural ones. So that these statements’ prove, 
nothing regarding Keats’ view of the relative reality of artistic beauty 
and truth. But that he was no Shelleyan idealist is more or léss clear 
from the previous statements and from the general movement of his 
thought towards an, idea of a more concrete and serious poetry, that 
is more objective and nearer to life. Beauty, at least as poetry seizes, 
“it, has an ideal mode of existence that is parasitic on the actualities of 
human life and external nature and, so, its reality is derived from this 
actuality which is the standard of reality. Imagination, builds up 
forms out of the materials found in nature and the former. products 
afford us more exquisite aesthetic delight than the latter originals,“ 
yet they are not more, but less, real than them. The world of physical, 
vegetable, animal and human nature which is idealised in art by 
imagination is what our thought, working upon the sensuous matter, 
given to the senses, makes out of it and takes for reality. This is: 
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whas we ordinarily know: as real and we judge the reality of other 
things by a comparison with it. This is the healthy realistic attitude 
of all commonsensical people and Keats was very human and common- 
seusical. And certainly he was incapable of the sophistication that 
suspects thought to be creative like imagination and, so, possibly 
making reality instead of discovering it. All that we can gather from. 
his letters is that he took thought to be objective and nécessary giving 
us truth or reality while constructive imagination gives us ideal objects, 
real only so far as they derive their materials from this reality of 
thought (and sensibility) and as they often are. shadows of reality like 
prophetic dreams. I 
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Pantheism: Fan=all, and theos=God, ia, allis God. This 
doctrine states that the world is God and God is the world. Itisa . 
reaction against deism, which states an absolute separation between 
God and the world. “Spinoza is the famous author of pantheistic 
doctrine in modern philosophy. His pantheism asserts true identi” 
fication of God with ‘the world. It further holds that ‘the nature of 
the absolute is completely exhausted by the course of the world. 
According to it all finite things are merely modifications of the infinite 
substances All particular minds and material objects are necessarily 
derived from a single infinite. principle. It bas no faith in a transcen- 
dental absolute Being, because, it conceives that God completely 
manifests Himself in the form of the universe. It identifies God with. 
the sum total of all finite things and denies His transcendence. 
Spinoza’s aim is to show that ‘‘all things live and move and have 
their being in the all-compréhensive reality, that may indifferently be 
named either God or ‘nature’? Spinoza was an ardent religious 
` believer to whom, God is all, in all, .because he holds that 
“whatever is, is in-God’’ and “only through God,” everything, -*‘can 
be conceived’’. He assigns no independent existence to the particular 
finite things (the world of material objects). At one time he speaks ' 
of supressing the finite things by infinite substancey at another he 
teaches in the language of science the universality of natural law. 
When as a result of the first tendency in him, he supresses the finite, ‘ 
the finite, which is.:neither self-active nor self-explanatory in his 
system, thus becomes illusory and vague. 

According to Spinoza individua) finite things are merely ereations 
of false imagination. But when he maintains the univeréaility of 
. natural law he either consciously or unconsciously assigns independent 
reality to-every individual finite thing. In nature evérything is real 
and everything is the part of the one real organised whole. In the 
sas system Nature is ‘‘resolved upwards into the universal 
Power’. Thus it is very difficult to assert whether S pi0024 1 is & 
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‘pantheist or a theist. The conflict begins with the pantheistic nega- 
tive interpretation that. “beyond the natural order of” things | and prior 
to it no divine life or ‘agency can be’’: ` This. statement- indicates the 
limitation of the supreme: existence and denies a bupramundane. cause 
_ with' which alone the theists are concerned. -But Spinoza’s pantheism 
has some special merit alse. ~‘‘Pantheism whose watch-word is"the 
vindication of the reality of things and minds, of personality and - 
‘freedom of ‘the individual, has made pantheism an éasy. target of its 
criticism. . But apart. from the metaphysical,: ethical and epistemolo- 
gical difficulties which are generally thought.to vitiate pantheism, it at 
least bas the unique merit of bringing God into an intimate relation - 
with man and of. giving to his religious consciousness; that spirit . of. 
résignation and" “self-surtender which man in his deepest communion ' 
- with. the Divine-necessarily feels, even when the whole world is flung 
into destruction (H. M. Blietiacharjee: Prindiples, of Philosophy, 
p. 385.) - ie i 
n ¿epheism ‘undertakes to formulate a view of. Goa and the World 
which is between the extremes of deism. and . pantheism. The theist 
is not willing to go.the whole -way with either the pantheist. or the 
deist. With the deist he denies that God can without remainder be>- 
- identified with the space-time order; and with the pantheist he denies 
ihat God can be wholly. external to that order. He agrees that the 
déist is right in his insistence that;Godisin some sense more -than 
the world; and on the other hand, he agrees that the pintheist: is right 
in his insistence that God is found ‘within ‘the. world-order or nowhere. - l 
1n short, he holds that God is both immanent’ -within. the world‘and-” 


transcendent to it” (8. Watts Cuhningham : Probléms of Philosophy, me 


p. 404-5. 
` Theism asserts iwo, distinct ag: of. IET principle oÈ- 
causality and the absolute ‘transcendental reality or God.. The natural 

world is derived as an effect under the ` “guidance of one wise and 
mighty personality. “The natural world is created. by God who is prior 

to His creation. God as a cause of the universe’ exists from eternity 
without the world in Him. . Everything which has a beginning is 
perishable. The world has a beginning, ` because it is created, there- 

foré, it is perishable. But the Divine cause of the. world will exist 

aven after its (world’s) destruction for ever. The creator is perfect and 
imperishable while His creation is imperfect and perishable. Accord- 
ing to theism, the world comes into existence by the will of God but 
God does not evolve into or manifest Eales in the form of the 
universe, ` 
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Some theists assert that the Creator willed, created and -set into” 
motion, this world once for all, and has not cared for it after that. 
The created things blindly follow the wish of the Creator spontane- 
ously, but the creator himself does not feel the necessity of his looking 
to it again. Once the duty is done, it is done for evar. The world 
goes on of itself, though the creator is as if asleep. Thus we see that 
some kind of theism holds the arbitrary will and design in God. 


The creation of the Divine is finite while the Divine itself is 
infinite. The Divine is looked upon as an author or a maker. Theism 
asseris that the author is perfect but the creation which comes out of 
the hand of the author is imperfect. The relationship between the 
author and his work is not from eternity. The author suddenly wills 
and the work is created. These statements of theism either knowingly 
or unknowingly hold that: there is some imperfection in God, other- 
wise how can His‘creation, which He made by His free will, be full 
of imperfections ? . Theism includes polytheism, pantheism, and 
monotheism, and soon, Thecomplete opposite of.theism is atheism, 
which denies the existence of the Divine. Monotheism maintains one 
absolute infinite transcendental reality whereas pantheism does away 
with the conception of transcendence. 


“Whether Spinoza is a pantheist or a theist is a matter of great 
dispute. Some critics even go so far as to declare him an atheist, 
‘His philosophy is the amalgamation of all religious doctrines. The 
philosophy of Spinoza incorporates every ‘religious doctrine in the 
development of its own system. It can be safely said that Spinoza 
wants to reconcile every religion but he fails to make sure of his own 
religion. The conflicting tendencies of Spinozistic philosophy will 
be more and more clear to us as we try to realise the relation of 
substance to finite modes. ‘‘There is, however, a curious conflict 
of tendencies in Spinoza’s philosophy. Though he maintains that 
we must view things in the concrete setting of their constitutive re- 
lations, he was yet himself driven to deny the >xistence of the finite, 
the knowledge of which he thus sought to complete; and though he 
denounces any attempt to explain the concrete through general and 
abstract, he himself in the end hypostatises, as the sole reality, a few 
merely abstract conceptions’’.’ The strange contradiction between 
the results at which he aims and the conclusion at which he 
arrives, lies in his Latin culture and’in the rationalistic principles of 
Cartesian philosophy. 
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Tr SPINOZA BEGINS WITH Gop: 


The propositions XIX-XXIX of F this: I, give the description of 
a model system of the universe. While other philosophers begin 
their philosophical disenssions- with creatures, Spinoza begins with 
God. The usually accepted method of philosophical investigation of 
the mediaevals i is to, begin with the world as ‘iti is seen,- perceived and 
thought of by us, i.e; their investigation proneeds with the knowledge -- 
of individual things- shd arrives at the notion of the unmoved mover 


te ` who 1 is the creator of the entire universe, / Spinoza does not follow the 


posteriori method used by Aristotle and other philosophers of the 
middle ages. According to him substance is more immediately 
‘known tous -than any. other thing. “It seems as if Spinoza is bound - 
up by the self-imposed apriori reasoning of his geometrical method. 

' Spinoza thus starts with God and. gradually arrives .at: individual - 
things. To Spinoza the entire universe follows necessarily-out of the . 
infinite substance as the properties of a triangle follow from the ` 
definition of a triangle, “Therefore, we can conclude ‘that God is the. 


starting point of Spinoza’s system. Though Spinoza differs from o. 


most philosophers yet it cannot be said. ‘that he is without a modal. 
Professor Wolfson says: “But departing’ though he did from most.. 
philosophers, Spinoza was not altogether’ without a model.” Truly 
speaking, Spinoza’s God or Substance does not differ from the tradi- 
tional. God in the-matter of eternity. God is eternal to the mediaevais 
as well as to Spinoza. Spinoza has taken the theory of emanation 
‘as his. model and “it is also used by him as the main target of his 


s “eriticism’”’.’ But according to the emanationists God is pure thought 


f and according to Spinoza, He is both thought and extension. For 
a pantheist God cannot be only a pure thought, He must be both > 
thought and extension. ‘Aecording to Spinoza, there is nothing ‘out- 
side “God becanse “‘whatever is, is in God’. Spinoza’s attetnpt is 
to proceed from the highest, “through its necessary attributes to the 
‘modes under which individual objects and .phenomena affect our 
senses and imagiñation” Perhaps the noblest thing for a true 
l pantheist. is to start’ from the idea of.an ‘Absolute Cause’ a Real 
Being. ‘In the pantheistic conception the contrasted marks of the 
finite and the infinite factors of the universe must be dropped. But 
truly. speaking, Spinoza’s pantheism never does away with the con-. 
trasted conceptions ‘of the ‘infinite and the finite factors. hus we 


1 Wolfson : The Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol, I, p. 372. 
3 Martineau, A Study of Religion, Vol, IT, p. 162, 
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cannot admit that Spinoza’s system is the representative- instance of 
the higher pantheism. Spinoza was a qualified pantheist. 


. ENFINITUDE oF GOD 


To Spinoza God is a substance. He says that “every. ‘substance 
is necessarily infinite..’ So God is intinite. Spinoza speaks of two 
kinds of infinite. The first kind of infinite is the “absolute infinite” 
(absolute infinitum) (Def. VI) and the second kind is the “infinite 
in its own kind’ Gn suogenere infinite) (Def. VI, Expl.). According 
to the mediaeval philosophers the term “‘infinite’’ is said to have two 
meanings. Firstly, it corresponds to an accident either of magnitude 
or of number and secondly, it is said to be an essence which is a self- 
existent substance, immaterial like soul and intellect. But Spinoza’s 
essentially infinite substance indicates something entirely different 
from it. He says that a substance is that whose essence is unique 
_ and incomparable and it (substance) never undergoes any form of 
- limitation. Substance cannot have any positive description, because 
every description necessarily involves some limitation. He says 
that every ‘‘determination is negation” (determinatio negatio est). 
Therefore, the necessarily infinite substance or God means that which 
excludes every form of finitude, limitation and description. 


The distinction made by the mediaevals between ‘an accidental 
and an essential infinite was based upon the Aristotelian conception. 
In-his ‘Metaphysics, (XI, 10, 1066a, 35 1066b) Aristotle says: “The ' 
infinite is either that which is incapable of being traversed because 
it is not its nature to be traversed—this corresponds to the sense in ° 
which the voice is ‘invisible’, or that which admits only of incomplete 
traverse or scarcely admits of traverse, is “not traversed or limited ; 
further, a thing may be infinite in respect of addition or of subtrac- 
tion or of both. The above statement of Aristotle asserts that the 
infinite is that which knows no limit. The infinite has no kind of 
limitation, determination and description. The infinite is an absolute 
negation because its nature is such. i ° 

Now we proceed to explain the meaning of the different kinds 
of finite and infinite in Spinoza. Some may think that under the 
heading of ‘‘infinitude of God” it is unnecessary to discuss the mean- 
ing of the finite. But the knowledge of the infinite demands the 


1 Epistole, 50, - -. I a 
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knowledge ‘of the finite, because without the true conception of the 
latter, the former, which even denies any kind of description, cannot 
be known in the least. ‘Spinoza’s definition of the finite is this: 
“That thing is called finite in its own kind which can be limited by 
another thing of the same nature. For example, a body is called 
finite, because we can always conceive of another body which is greater. 
So a thought is limited by another thought ; but a body is not limited 
by. a thought, nor a thought by a body” (Def. II). Everything that 
suffers description is finite in its own kind because without reference. 
to that particular class which contains and limits it, it cannot be 
described. ‘finite is thus something that is similar in some respect 
to something else of its own kind with which it may be compared 


` and be found greater or smaller, longer or shorter, more important 


or less important”. It comes to this, that to be finite is to be 
limited and comparable, “and further it aéserts that to be finite 
is to be included ünder a class of like things. The infinite is absolute 
negation of the finite. ` Eon 

Spinoza’s substance or God is necessarily infinite: and absolutely 
infinite. Infinite means that which surpasses all other things of the 
same kind. But “absolutely infinite’ means an absolute negation 
of finitude, determination and description. The infinite is unique, 
incomparable and it does not belong to any class. It is sut generis. 
The number of its attributes-is also infinite. So Spinoza says: “But 
to the essence of that which is absolutely infinite pertains whatever 
expresses essence and involves no negation” (Def. VI Expl). 

In Spinozistic philosophy- the term “inñnite” stands for the 
following terms: ‘‘unique’’ ‘incomparable,’ ‘‘indeterminate,”’ 
‘indefinable,”’ ‘‘incomprehensible’’ and ‘‘unknowable’’, etc. Aristotle 
says that “he infinite so-far as it is infinite is unknown’’.? And 
a similar meaning can be found in Spinoza who repeats in connection 
with his argument, that by an infinite number of methods “we can 
never arrive at. -any knowledge whatever’’.* ‘The world is finite 
and God is absolute infinite ; therefore, there can be no relation and 
comparison between the infinite substance and the finite world. The 
above statement holds good in the case of Spinoza who says: ‘This 
I know, that between the finite and the infinite there is no comparison 
(proportionem) ; so that the difference between the greatest ‘and 
most excellent creature and God is the same as the difference between ` 


1 Wolfson “The Philosophy of Spinoza," Vol. I, p. 186, 
2 Physics, 1, 4, 187b, 7. f 
3 Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, 18, (Opera IT, pp. 18, 11, 17-23), - 
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God and the lowest creature’’.? hus we can conclude that here 
Spinoza accepts the theistic position and definitely holds that God 
who is necessarily infinite is a transcendental reality. The pantheistic 
fortification of Spinoza falls down by his acceptance of this theistic 
‘position. If seems that at the beginning Spinoza was a pantheist 
but at the end he was driven to accept the theistic. view which main- 
tains that God is transcendental, absolute and infinite Being. The 
necessarily infinite substance of Spinoza’ is ‘not exhausted by the 
course of the production of the finite world’ because his God 
or substance is’ necessarily indivisible and ‘indeterminate. The 
determinate finite world cannot say anything about the indetermi- 
nate infinite substance. The ‘absolutely infinite’ substance or God 
excludes all forms of the universe of finitude from it. Though ` 
Spinoza's God is indeterminate and unknowable yet Spinoza never 
says that he is wanting in essence and perfection. Spinoza’s God 
is the essence or indwelling cause of the universe and He is the most 
perfect Being::- According to Spinoza, everything can be vague 
and illusory but'there cannot be ‘any question about the validity of 
the most perfect Being. Thus regarding the infinitude of God 
Spinoza was led to accept the theistic conception of God. The conflict 
of Spinoza’s philosophy. lies.in the opposition between ‘All-immanency 
and some-transcendency’. .. Immanency is the notion that the intelli- 
“gent and ‘creative principle of the universe pervades the universe 
itself. Immanency is a fundamental concéption of pantheism. Though 
Spinoza tries his best to do away with the conception of transcendence 
yet he is forced to accept some transcendency when the question of 
‘infinitude of God’ comes before him. According to the pantheist 
God manifests himself in the form of the universe and God is nothing 
but the sum total of the universe. f 

But the theists are found possessed by the conception of an indwelling 
God whose living spirit moves in the unsleeping order of nature to 
` act and behave. “When “a pantheist-like Spinoza has to go beyond 
the natura naturata, and concedé a natura naturans related to it as 
cause to effect, it is in vain for him to set them forth as identical by 
covering them together with the label ‘ causa sui’, and pretend that 
be has not trespassed upon any ‘transcendent’ ground ”2 Now it is 
quite clear that it becomes. very difficult for Spinoza to escape from 
the transcendent idea of God. ‘The conflict between pantheism and 
theism ends in the theistic interpretation of God or subsiance. 


1 Epistola 54. 
2 Martinean : A Study of Religion, p. 143. 
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x . 
God is the antithesis and reversal of all our ordinary modes of ` 
thought. God is ‘infinite’. and therefore, He is unapproachable by” 
the ‘finite’. He is altogether of .a different kind from the created 
things. “ We say that he is ‘one’, but all that that means is that 
` he is not what in the world of our experience’ we know -as ‘many’.- - 
. We say that he is ‘good’ but all that that means is that he is not 
what in the world of our experience we know as ‘evil’. We say that 
He is ‘living’, but all that that means is that he is not what in the . 
world of our experience we know as ‘dead’’.' “fhe above statements 
show that Spinoza inclines somewhat towards theism. Godis an- 
‘infinite’ and all-inclusive Being which has no limits. The all- 
inclusive Being is only limited by its own nature and ““ that nature 
inevitably transcends human categories’’.? The finite can only 
know ‘finite’. Thus-God being ‘infinite’ transcends all things of 
human experience and He is unapproachable by the ‘finite’. “This 
enlightened, though somewhat chilling theism, which combines a 
profound sense of the existence of God with a profound distrust of 
our ability to know him, is fully represented on what might be called 
the theistic side of Spinoza”. “fhe theistic side of Spinoza has 
taught us that we cannot exhaurt the nature of the ‘infinite’ substance | 
by the use of the ‘finite’ categories. Here Spinoza treats God as 
transcendent. Again when he says that God is all in all and all. ` 
things are in God, he gradually goes far away from his theistic ' 
position and accepts the pantheistic doctrine by asserting -the 
following : ‘ Everything which exists, exists in God and without God. 
nothing could either exist or be conceived’’ (Eth. 1, 15). ` Thus the 
conflict between the-pantheism-and theism is quite clear im Spinozistic 
philosophy. ‘When Spinoza conceives God or substance as ‘infinite’ 
and transcendent he is a theist and when he identifies God with the 
universe or with naturé he is a pantheist. The true cause of the 
conflict between pantheism and theism in Spinoza’s philosophy lies 
in. the three words, God, Nature. and Substance which are used by 
him to designate the all-inclusive reality“ “ Beginning with the- 


primordial causality itself, the ‘‘ fons,et origo rerum’’—he uses . _ 


several terms to denote it,—Nature, God, Substance,—the two former 
preponderating in his earlier writings, the last in the Ethics. Though ` 
identical in their application, they differ somewhat in their inner 

meaning : Under ‘‘Nature’’ we are expected to think of the continu-- 


1 Leon Roth : Spinoza, p. 65, 
2 [bid : Spinoza, p. 64, 
3 Ibid : Spinoza, p. 65. 
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ous source of birth;~under “God”, of. the universal cause of - 
created things; under ‘Substance’, of the permanent -reality behind ` 
_phenomena.’’* “Spinoza holds pantheistic position when he identifies 
_God with the universe. But it must'be borne in mind that Spinoza’s 
-conception of the universe is far more tban the physical world of 
ours. Spinoza’s God or Substance is the fullness of all being, the 
supreme reality, “ God has not been reduced to Nature, but Nature 
exalted to God’’.? Some critics declare Spinoza to be a naturalist. 
By the above statement it is shown that Spinoza is justified even to 
be a Hartlik and his system is thus called the system of one pure 
: naturajism. 

The conflict of Spinozistic philosophy, therefore, is between 
pantheism and theism or between naturatism and theism. The con- 
flicting tendencies have their origin more in Spinoza’s profuse use 
of the term God than its meaning ’’? “ Avenarious, who has stratified 
the writings of Spinoza on the basis of the use of the term Nature, 
God, and Substance . |. . has discovered three phases. in the develop- 
ment of Spinoza’s pantheism, which he designates by the following 
terms: Naturalist All-in-one, Theistic All-in-one, and Substantive 
All-in-one ’’.* Windelband brushes aside all these and declares that _ 
Spinoza’s system is ‘‘ complete and unreserved pantheism ”. ‘fhe 
problem before us is the problem whether Spinoza’s God is absolutely 
identical with the sum total of particular things or whether God does 
transcend them in some way. .When we accept the former position 
Spinoza is a pantheist to us and as soon as we agree with the latter 
conception he becomes a theist 


INFINITE MODES 


So far as we have discussed Spinoza's system, it leaves us as yet 
without any principle of .mediation between the absolute infinite 
substance and the world of the finile things. The conflicting tendency 
- of Spinozistic philosophy is still in the process of development. The 
relationship between the infinite and the finite is not yet established 
` and as he (Spinoza) advances to link the finite with thé infinite the 

real conflict begins. “ithe long and deep. line of demarcation between 
Í the infinite and the finite bas not vanished. Though Spinoza tries 
his best to do away with this yet he cannot do so. “The gap 


1 Dr. Martinen’s study of Spinoza, p..169.-_ 
2 Pollock, Spinoza (1912), p. 881. I 
3 Wolfson : The Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol, T, p. 298. 
4 Ibid, : The Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. I, p. 299. 
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between the infinite and finite remains unbridged.’ The mediaeval’s 
conception of the infinite denies any finitude in it. Spinoza being 
born and brought up under the influence of the transcendental con- 
‘ception of the infinite met with difficulties in his philosophical investi- 
gation of the absolute reality andin no way could set aside the 
mediaeval philosophers’ and Aristotle’s conception of the infinite. 
According to the mediaevals, that which. is infinite cannot be finite 
because finitude indicates some limitation and that which is limited 
must be perishable. The infinite is imperishable, therefore the infinite 
cannot be finite at all. By accepting this statement Spinoza is still 
in the domain of “ Natura Naturans’’ or “that which is in itself, . 
is conceived through itself ’’. 2 Spinoza, being a pantheist, is con- 
fronted with difficulties and wants to erect a bridge over the gap 
between “Natura Naturans” and “Natura Naturata” or the 
world of the finite things. ~ = ot 
In order to fill up the gap Spinoza introduces the conception of 
“Infinite Modes’’. Infinite Modes have a double aspect. They ate the 
connecting links between the two different worlds—the world of 
infinitude and the world of finitude. ‘‘As ‘‘Modeg’’, they belong to 
the sphere of the finite ; as ‘Infinite modes’, to that of the infinite’’.* 
Here we can notice that the ideas of the finite things and of the 
infinite substance have come under one head—‘‘Infinite Modes”. 
“Though according to Spinoza the finite can only follow from the 
finite and the infinite from the infinite, yet despite that assertion 
he combines the ideas of infinite and of finite in order to overcome 
the ‘peculiar contradictions and difficulties of his philosophy. The 
following passages contain Spinoza’s doctrines of infinite modes: 
“Whatever follows from any attribute of God, in so far as it is modified 
by a modification, which exists necessarily and infinitely and infinite 
through the said attribute, must also exist necessarily and as 
infinite” or in other words, ‘‘Every moje which exists both nece- 
ssarily and as infinite, must necessarily follow either from the absolute 
nature of some attribute of God, or- from an attribute modified by 
a modification, which exists necessarily and as infinite’’.® “fhe 
difference between the attributes and modes is this; the former are 
conceived through themselves and the latter through the attributes. 


Caird “Spinoza”, p. 176. 
God and His attributes, 
Caird Spinoza, p. 176. 
Etb., 1. 22. 

Eth., 1. 23. 


eS P> 
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There are two kinds of infinite modes. The first kind is (Q 
immediate infinite and eternal modes and the second is (w) mediate 
infinite and eternal modes. Immediate infinite modes follow imme- 
diately from the attributes and the mediate modes follow from the 
attribute, already modified by modifications. But both the immediate 
and mediate infinite modes are combined under the head of “Infinite 
Modes”. Itis stated that the absolutely infinite intellect or “the 
intellect in thought’ and motion and rest in extension belong to 
the class of immediate infinite aud eternal modes. The immediate 
infinite modes are the direct modification of the attributes 
of thought and extension. The two (infinite intellect and 
motion and rest) constitute the face of ths whole universe. ‘‘The 
face of the whole universe always remains the same although its parts 
undergo constant change or modification. 

I Spinozistic philosophy we meet with two irreconcilable. 
elements. The first is the subordination of the infinite modes to God 
and the second is the equality of the infinite modes with God. The 
conception of infinite modes involves contradiction. On the one hand, 
it is related to God through His attributes and thereby remains in 
the sphere of infinitude, and on the other hand it is related to finite 
individuals which are thus modifications of modifications and so on, 
of God. The double aspect of the Spinozistic infinite modes gives 
rise to conflicting tendencies. 

The conflict which has its origin in Spinoza’s apnosption of 
infinite substance and finite individuals is really insoluble; yet we find 
in Spinozistic philosophy an attempt to solve it by introducing the 
conception of ‘‘infinite modes”. If Spinoza had been true to his logical 
construction his philosophical investigation might have ended here. 
But throwing logic to the winds, he tries his best to cross over the 
gulf by making ‘infinite modes’ a via-media between God and the 
finile world. ‘‘Infinite and finite individuality express ideas which, 
as Spinoza defines them, are reciprocally exclusive; but when we 
examine what is meant by the phrase “infinite modes’’, we find that 
it involves, in opposite directions, an endeavour so to modify these 
ideas as.to bring them into coherence’’.” ` Previously we have seen 
that God or substance as infinite and eternal, transcends all pheno- 
menal objects and thereby it is barren, because ‘‘all determination 
is negation’. But with the appearance of ‘‘infinite modes” in 


1 Caird: Spinoza, p. 178. 
2 Ibid +: Spinoza, p. 179. 
12—1946P—I 
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Spinozistic philosopby the theistic position of his God is shaken ‘and 
the barren God becomes fertile. We have-also examined that all 
particular things are nothing but the creations of false imagination, 
and that which is the creation of false imagination is vague and 
illusory. The theists conceive the world of particular things or objects 
as imperfect and transient. The only reality is God or Divine. Once . 
Spinoza was a theist when he did conceive God as’ the pure infinite 
and absolute reality. But sometimes he is no more a theist because 
the finite things can claim for them an infinite origin and that which 
has the infinite origin is imperishable. Therefore, the finite indivi- 
duals are also imperishable, as they are nothing but true manifesta- 
tions of God. Thus Spinoza holds again the pantheistic position. 


Finrre MODES 

Vv T 
The conflict between pantheism and theism will be more clear 
to us when we discuss Spinoza’s notion of finite modes. The question 
which naturally arises in this connection is this: “If individual 
things follow from God, then since God is'infinite, where does their 
finiteness come from”? (Wolfson: The Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. 
I, p. 888). This is a very important topic. which requires clear 
explanation in Spinoza’s system and in connection with this problem 
we are going to discuss Spinoza’s conception of finite modes in the 
following paragraphs. f 

The problem can be restated thus: How can the finite come 
out of the infinite or in other words, bow can the infinite be the 
Cause of the finite? ‘The infinite is unique and unlimited, and that 
which js unlimited is imperishable. The infinite is eternal and 
perfect Being. But our notion of finite implies that it is limited 
and perishable. If infinite manifests itself in the form .of finite how 
is it at all possible for the finite to go out of existence for good? That 
which necessarily comes out from the absolute nature of God or 
Substance must -have the right of existing for ever and - 
there must be self-maintaining impulse in it. Spinoza does assign 
self-maintaining impulse to them when he says that Nature is equal 
to God. But again he does not assign any independent reality to 
them by asserting that, the substance (God) is indivisible. Now 
the problem is this: If God is infinite and absolutely indivisible,- 
from where does the finitude come? In order to answer this question 
Spinoza introduces the conception of modes in his system of philosophy. 
Modes are both infinite and finite. Modes as infinite are eternal 
and modes as finite are temporal. The answer of the above inentioned 
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problem becomes clear if we'read the following lines from Professor 
Thilly’s History of Philosophy. ‘In one sense, modes are infinite 
and necessary, in another sense they are finite and temporal ...... The 
eternal infinite substance expresses itself for ever in definite ways, 
in an eternal and necessary ‘system of physical and mental forms, 
in a system of ideas and in a system of bodies. Such an infinite 
and necessary system of ideas, the totality of all ideas, Spinoza calls 
the absolute infinite intellect; the system of modes of extension he 
calls motion and rest; the two together constitute the face of the 
universe. ‘The face of the whole universe always remains the same, 
although its parts undergo constant change. Nature, as a whole, 
may here be compared to an individual organism, the elements of 
which -come and go, but whose form (face) remains the same.” 
(Thilly : History of Philosophy, p. 298). 


His definition of -modes is this: “By mode’’, he means the 
modifications or affectations of Substance, or that which exists in and 
is conceived through, something other than itself: This definition 
of modes shows that the one unique and simple Substance or God 
consists of a multiplicity of modes: The ‘modes are self-dependent 
and are conceived through God. They have a conditioned existence 
and they are conditioned by God to act. In proposition XXVIIT of 
Ethics I, Spinoza says: “Every individual thing or everything which 
is finite and has a. conditioned existence, cannot exist or be condi- 
tioned to act, unless it be conditioned for existence and action by a 
cause other than itself, which also is finite and has a conditioned 
existence, and likewise this cause cannot, in its turn, exist, or be 
conditioned to act, unless it be conditioned for existence and action 
by another cause, which also is finite and bas a conditioned existence 
and so on to infinite’. The ultimate cause is God or Substance. The 
highest cause is ‘self-caused or causa sui and it is the cause of every- 
thing else. When Spinoza maintains that God is.the highest cause 
or self-caused and the most perfect Being he leans towards the 
theistic interpretation of God. Theism also asserts that God is 
infinite and most perfect and He is the uitimate cause of this finite 
world. It also says that the finite individuals are imperfect and 
there is nothing in them to maintain their independent reality. 
Spinoza’s definition of modes and his proposition XX VIII in Ethics 
I assert exactly the same thing as the theistic conception does. 


Xgain Spinoza says that finite follows from the finite ‘and infinite 
from the infinite. Modes, being finite, implies that God, being 
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infinite, cannot be the cause of them. So it may be asked: where 
do they come from? and how do they come? Modes, being modifica- 
tions of God, assert the fact of divine origin for their permanent 
existence. But every particular thing taken by itself is a part which 
is incomplete.in power and essence, is finite in nature, and is transi». 
tory in existence. The power, whereby each particular thing, and 
consequently man, preserves his being, is the power of God or of 
Nature. (Hth.1.XXIV Coroll). On the one hand, if we assign to 
the particular things independent existence the model system of 
Spinoza vanishes apa he no more remains a pantheist or a ‘God- 
intoxicated man’. is conception of God as equal to ‘Nature’ shows 
him to be a full-fledged pantheist. ‘On the other hand, when Spinoza 
maintains that ‘‘God is the efficient cause not only of the existence 
of things, but also of their essence” (Prop. XXV, Ethics 1) his at- 
titude is that of atheist. God is not only the cause of particular 
things (coming into existence) but also of their continuing into ex- 
istence, or in cthér words, He is the cause and effect both. “We 


thus see in Spinoza a continuous oscillation between pantheism and 
theism. t 


Tn order to reconcile these conflicting tendencies Spinoza gives 
a general scheme of deriving modes from substance. The finite 
follows from finite causes. These causes are infinite in number. 
They again form an infinite series of causes and effects. That in- 
finite series owes its origin to the mediate infinile modes. Then 
mediate infinite modes follow directly from God. Thus the series is 
complete and we can conclude that strictly speaking they (modes) 
are not finite but infinite in essence and existence. So far as the 
modes are treated as being of the same essence as God, Spinoza’s 
philosophy must be pronounced to be distinctly pantheistic. So far, 


however, as he gives them finite or relative stability, his philosophy is 
theistic, 


Again, another difficulty arises when we come across 
proposition XXVIII of Ethics 1, where Spinoza says: That which 
is finite and which has determinate existence could not be produced 
by the absolute nature of any attribute of God for whatever follows 
from the absolute ‘nature of any attribute of God is infinite and 
eternal.” This statement of Spinoza shows that finite modifications 
are quite impossible. The gap, between the finite and infinite remains 
unbridged. Though Spinoza tries to overcome this conflict yet he 
has not succeeded in doing so. When he sees the difficulty that the 
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finite cannot come out of the absolute infinite and indivisible substance 
he introduces the -conception of infinite-finite modes in his system. 
By introducing this notion he remains no longer strict to his own 
logic. First of all he tries to prove everything matbematically or 
say, logically, but as soon as h: advances to erect a bridge over the 
gap between the infinite God and the finite world his mathematical 
or logical conclusion shows its absolute barrenness. 


Mo far as we have realised that Spinoza’s doctrine is not cent 
per cent pantheistic. We have also tried to ‘show that Spinoza is 
a qualified pantheist, because. at one time he conceives the finite 
world as a modification of God and at another time he reduces the 
finite individuals to unreality and illusion. His philosophy gives 
birth to many a-conflicting tendency and in order to reconéile them, 
he becomes once a pantheist and at another time a theist and so on. 
Thus we cannot conclude that his doctrine is, strictly speaking, pantheis- 
tic. His general tendency is towards pantheism but being confronted 
with difficulties he is led to accept the theistic position as we have 
already pointed out. ~ 


Is rae Doorrine PANTHEISTIC ? 
In the above Chapter we tried to show that Spinoza can- 
not be called either a true pantheist or a theist. The conflict with 
which we are now acquainted is due to his manifold conception of 
the relations of the finite world to God. Principal Caird has rightly 
observed as follows: “In the one case the world is nothing and God 
is all; in the other the world is the manifold expression of the nature 
of God, and God the. Being whose nature unfolds, without losing 
itself in the innumerable individualities of the finite world. If 
_ Spinozaism contained no cther conception of the relation of God to 
the world than the first, we should be compelled to pronounce it a 
purely pantheistic system. Perhaps the second conception is in- 
troduced in order to correct the inadequacy of the first. Therefore, 
the conflict arose between the first and the second conceptions of the. 
relation of God to the world.” > This shows clearly that Spinoza’s 
general tendency towards philosophy is pantheistic but being con- 
fronted with difficulties and inadequacies of this pantheistic doctrine 
he (Spinoza) leans towards naturalism and theism. Thus we can 
maintain that Spinoza is not a true pantheist. Hither he is a qualified 
pantheist or a theist; either he is a naturalist or a supernaturalist and 
oa Caird ‘Spinoza’, p, 175 I 
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so on. “Wherefore, it -annot be said that Spinozistic doctrine is cent 
per cent pantheistic. “ff it were so there would have been no conflict 
in Spinoza’s system and Spinoza wouid havo been freed from the 
charge that the gap between the finite world and God remains unbri- 
dged. 


(To be continued) 


Rebietws and Notices of Books 


Existentialism—By Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated by Bernard 
Frechtman. Philosophical Library, New York. Pp, 92. 


Existentialism has obtained an important footing among thinkers 
and intellectuals onthe continent of Europe. At the moment its position 
seems to resemble that of Freudian Psychology, struggling for recognition 
during the period preceding the First World War. In England, however, 
there is a tendency to disregard it, or treat it with contempt, well voiced 
by Bertrand Russell, who, in a recent broadcast comment, dismissed it 
as nonsense. I 

Although Existentialism has come into increasing prominence in 
recent years, its ancestry goes back to St Augustine's ‘Confessions’, con- 
taining elements like the individual’s encounter with destiny, and anguish, . 
dread and despair, which are now basic to the Existentialist attitude. 
We can even go further back in the past, and see in the words of Socrates, 
in the Apology, the Existentialist position on death clearly stated: I do 
not know what lies in the beyond, but I go forward with courage and hope, 
and I shall find out in good time!’ 

The term Existentialist is connected with scholastic philosophy and 
is based upon a distinction between essence and existence, ‘Essence 
“is what a being is, Existence is the acb by which a being is’, The words 
are said by Thomas Aquinas, and this frame work of reference is necessary 
to define things which exist as marked off from those that are merely 
objects of thought, such as a unicorn. possessing an essence but no exis- 
fence, a 
In recent years Kierkegaard is the first ‘in the new line of thinking. 
Sartre is.perhaps the most popular. The reason seems to be that the 
latter has, in his novels and dramas, tried to come to grips with the 
human situation in the existential manner, and has thus given a wider 
currency to bis ideas, The fundamental idea in this philosophy is the 
freedom of choice.. ‘We do not merely choose between this course of 
action and that, we choose and make ourselves’. (Existentialism from 
Within by E. Allen, p. 56). - f l ' 

This point is of great significance and the following words quoted 
from the book under review will clarify the position still further: ‘When 
the existentialist writes about a coward, he says that this coward is 
responsible for his cowardice. He’s not like that because he has a cow- 
ardly heart or lung or brain; he’s not like that on account of his physiolo- 
gical make-up; but he’s like that because he mae made himeelf a coward 
by his acts’. (p. 40). 
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In Sartre’s novels the choice made is often inauthentic, It will be 


difficult for any one to grasp his attitude with ut a knowledge of his: 


philosophy. Unlike Freud the Existentialist does not regard man as a 
victim of circumstance beyond his control. The Psycho-analyst , holds 
some phoebia or complex as responsible for conduct but the new thinkers 
will not thus shift the responsibility on to something outside’ oneself, ° 
Sartre thinks this circumstance the source of the peculiar strength and 
` greatness of his philosophy: ‘You see that ib can not be taken for a 
philosophy of quietism, since it defines man in terms of action; nor for 
a pessimistic description of man—there is no doctrine more optimistic, 
since man’s destiny is within himself; nor for an attempt to discourage 
man from acting, since it tells him the only hope is in his acting and 
that action is the only thing that enables a man to live.’ (p. 42). 

The ultimate test is, of course not the cheerful message which the 
philosophy carries with it but its basic truth, and its future acceptance 
or rejection will depend upon how: far it satisfies the criterion. As an 
. initial advantage we can see in it a mode of escape from the gloomy 
determinism preached by Freudians, ‘and Behaviourists under Pavlov. 


Sri C. Sms, 


Family and Kin in Indo-European Culture—By G.8, Ghurye. 
University of Bombay Publications, Sociology Series, No. 4. George 
Cumberlege. Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. 254. Rupees Twelve. 


Professor Ghurye has tried to present in this book a. description of 
the kinship pattern and familial organization of the Indo-European peoples. 
Atter some amount of preliminary discussion, he has discussed in detail ` 
the structure of the family in ancient and medieval times in northern 
India; and then proceeded to do the same thing with regard to Greek 
and Latin cultures. In a final chapter, there is some account of material 
from Scandinavian and other European cultures, This is followed by 
-a not very claborate, but pointed discussion of the theory of economic 
determinism of family structure as propounded by Engels.. The last 
section of bhe book therefore gains some amount of topical interest. In 
the last sentence of the book, Professor Ghurye says, “Thus is the primacy 
of beliefs and ideas over economic factors substantiated by the social 
history of the Indo-Europeans ”’ i 

When Professor Ghurye differs Moya anybody, he hits hard. But, 
we believe, this is unbecoming in a scientific atmosphere. A sentence 
like the following one could have been toned down considerably ‘without 
any loss in the strength of one’s views: ‘‘It can be easily seen that the 
so-called particular diserimination of marriage relationships in this line 
shows not only Morgan’s mental confusion but also a travesty of dis 
crimination.’’ (p. 16). 
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, Professor Ghurye goes through a subtle chain of reasoning to prove 
that - the original Indo-Aryan family consisted of four generations. 
Families became extended, kinship began to be recorded in personal names, 
until, ii could no longer be actually traced. Then clans came into being, 
and bore the names of great heroes or otherwise distinguished persons. 
“ Professor Ghurye has tried successfully to combat the view that matri- 
archy was a universal antecedent of patriarchal organization. While 
doing so, he has incidentally examined critically some of the uses to which 
kinship terms have subjected for purposes of historical reconstruction. 
In this section, Professor Ghurye brushes aside such- attempts, unless 
the existence of the reconstructed forms of marriage can be attested to 
by other forms of evidence. It is curious however that he says little 
about Dr. Rivers’s attempts in this respect. Perhaps the abstention has 
been out of respect. But then one has to account for the existence of 
such things as joking relationships, privileged familiarities, avoidances, 
etc. by some alternate hypothesis, instead of merely brushing them aside 
as accidental curiosities. 

One observation has to be made with regard to the kind of evidence 
employed in the chapters dealing with Greek culture. From references 
in epic lierature, Professor Ghurye shows how the Greek family life was 
corrupted by sexual licence, and unworthy relations between different 
generations of men and women. But these were, even then, looked upon 
as deviations rather than as approved customs, In our epic literature 
_ too, we find tales of licence or of practices, which are however not to be 
taken as representing the norm. If cultures have to be compared with 
one another, we believe, it is right to compare on the basis of compa- 
rables. The ideals of one and the actualities of another, perhaps picked 
up from a particular class in society, are undoubtedly not, In any case, 
we believe that an account of aberrations does not help us in understand- 
ing any better either Greek or Hindu social structure. 

Professor Ghurye’s summary dismissal of the view of Engels does 
not seem to us to be justified. Engels may have been wrong in discover- `: 
ing in economic determinism a universal solvent. One need only point 
out that his theory does not help in explaining the details of a particular 
situation. But how can oné say that economic forces do not have anything 
to do with social structure, and it is only beliefs and notions that do? 
If polyandry arises in a place where there is female infanticide, and where 
people also do not wish to squander a limited. property by division and 
subdivision, then are not the concepts which eventually arise out of 
polyandry ultimately referable ‘to ‘material’ causes? It is true that the 
beliefs which led to the practice .of infanticide are inadequately known 
as far as their origin is concerned, But they have to be. looked for 
carefully, before we brush aside such a helpful hypothesis , as Marx or 


Engels suggested as completely unwarranted, 
_  19—1946 P—I. 
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Professor Ghurye’s book is, on the whole, provocative in “many ways. 
It contains a wealth of information, and -logical reconstructions which. 
are on the whole sound. But they are presented with a kind of hardness, 
and an utter disregard of alternate views which seem to hurt in a scien- 
tific atmosphere. Noone has, we believe, the right to claim that all 
truth is on his side. All ofus can do no more than pursue our own view 
„of truth to the best of our ability without denying the same right to- other 
people. It is only when we. try to find out the truth in the other man’s. 
point of view-that, in the process of that humble admission, perhaps we 
come one step nearer to our final objective, 


Nirmat Kumar Boss. 
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Ourselves. 
Dar or PROFESSOR JAYGOPAL BANERIEE 


Death occurred in Calcutta on 25th December, 1956, of Professor 
Jaygopal Banerjee at the ripe old age of eighty-five. We must say 
that both the country and the University of Calcutta are the poorer _ 
by his death. Bengal has lost in him a man of letters, who -` 
throughout his life did his best to unlock to Bengali students. the vast 
treasure-house of English literature. Generations of earnest and eager’ 
pupils at Cooch-Behar in North Bengal and in the Post-graduate 
classes in the University of Calcutta sat at his feet and were capti- ` 
vated by his profound learning and the charm of his personality. 
In a sense, he was one of the last survivors of our heroic age in 
Bengal~an age which was adorned by a galaxy of bright and in- 
spiring teachers. Professor Jaygopal, after a highly successful career 
at Cooch-Behar and Banaras, joined the Fost- graduate Department of 
the University of Calcutta where he rose to first Indian Professor and 


‘Head -of the Department’ of English Literature. Teaching was the 


passion of his life. ` No man of our time can be more truly ‘said to 


¿have lived for the sake of his work, A great teacher is one of the 


rarest of human beings. He has to fill a subject with his personality. 
Professor Jaygopal had this power in a pre-eminent measure, He 
was always able to tread even well- worn paths with a sense of vigour 
and freshness peculiarly his own. It has been said that a great 
teacher knows, like Moses, how to strike living water ‘from the rock, 
Jaygopal had this wonderful gift, and thousands of his grateful and 
devoted pupils will testify to the truth of this statement. 


With the Calcutta Review his relations were intimate and sus- 
tained. He acted as the Editor-in-chief of this Review from 1927 
to 1983, and the pages of the Review, for a number of years, bear the 
impress of his learning and scholarship. His essays on Adwaita Philo- 
sophy, Contemporary English ` Poetry, W. B. Yeats, the Philosophy 
of Shelley, Robert Bridges, and. Rèd ‘Oleanders of Rabindranath Tagore 
are strikingly original, and they open out new vistas of thought. 
He founded the Calcutta branch of Poetry Society where his discourses 
and brilliant talks’ excited the wonder and admiration of all the. 
members who listened. But perhaps more than his intellectual powers 
and aesthetic gifts, the thing most to be valued in his character 
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was the moral earnestness and integrity of the man. The really inter- 
esting and striking thing in his life was not what he actually produced, 
but himself, that is to say, his transparent sincerity, his simplicity 
and disinterestedness, his sweet and lovely example, his courage and 
fearlessness, and above, all, his unlikeness to anybody else. He had 
no stereotyped opinions, but he was always making progress in the 
path of apprehending truth either through intellect or through intui- 
tion. We convey our condolence to the members of. the Pergaved 
family. 


* * z 


`+ 


i DEATH OF PROFESSOR SUHASH CHANDRA Rox 


Death has also snatched away from our midst Suhash Chandra 
Roy who was a Lecturer in the Department of English for more than 
thirty-five years. Suhash Chandra was a very popular teacher. He 
was popular with the students and teachers alike. His clean conduct. 
and personal charm endeared: him in every circle where he moved. 
He had just retired from service in the University, and it might be 
expected that he would live’ for a few years more to enjoy his well- 
earned rest. But Providence decreed otherwise. We. convey our - 
condolence te the members of the bereaved family. x: 


® b * * 


CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


The University has made arrangements to celebrate its centenary 
in a befitting manner. The programme has already been published 
in the press and in the pages of this Review. The celebration will 
reach their climax in the programme of activities from the 19th to ' 
24th of January. It may be recalled in this connection that the 
University of Calcutta was created by an Act of the Indian Legislative 
Council on 24th January, 1857. It is therefore, in the fitness of 
things that the final celebrations of the Centenary should take place 
on 24th January, 1957. Weare glad to announce in this connection, 
again, that a fairly big volume giving the history of the University 
of Calcutta during the last one hundred years is being published on 
‘this occasion. ‘This volume will convey some idea of the different 
aspects and activities of University life during one hundred years of 
its existence. The past one hundred years have been fruitful indeed 
in the life of the University and the nation in different branches. 
Let us hope: that in the century that lies ahead, the record of the 
University will be still more fruitful and glorious, Let there be an 
earnest dedication for this purpose, 
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It is hereby notified for general information that the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 


have been pleased to recognise the School of Tropical: “Medicine, Calcutta as an institution 
affiliated to this University for training of the students for the D.T.M. & H.Course. 


Notifications : Other Universities, 


D. CHAKRAVARTY, 


Registrar. 
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THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 


Notification: 


No, SR (BX) 56-VI-72 


It is hereby notified under the direction of the Syndicate that the results of the follow- 


ing candidates, who have been found guilty of having practised unfair means at the 
University Examinations mentioned against each of them, held in March-April 1956, are 
hereby cancelled. Further, all of them except Sr. No. 4, Karna Sajni Parsram, are 
debarred from appearing ab any University Examination before 81st December, 1987. 
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Examination 


Intermediate Arts ` 


Intermediate Arts 
Intermediate Arts 


Intermediate Arts 


Seat 
No. 


21 
155 
156° 
157 


Intermediate Commerce 72 


B.Com. 


28- 


Diploma in Architecture 17 


F.B. 


. 80- 


~ 


Name 


Shah Ramanlal Chhotalal 
Shah Vinaykant Bhikhalal 


Vazirani Nanik Dharamdas 


- Karna Sajni Parsram 


Shah Thakorlal Bhailalbhai 


Faeulty/ 
Tnstitution 


Intermediate College 
Intermediate College 
Intermediate College 
Tntermediate College 


Intermediate College ` 


Mehta Manojkumar Chandrakant Faculty of Commerce 


Mallick Gian Chand 


Golani Purshottam Pribhdas 


Faculty of Technology 
and Engineering, 


“Faculty of Technology 
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Registrar. 
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- BENGAL ( 1750-1800) 


HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSH 
CHAPTER VII 


The moral condition of a society which paid respect to Mrs. 
Hastings and idolised Francis can be easily imagined. Many of the men 
indulged in what may be called profligate concubinage which was not 
considered to be “‘deviation from propriety’ —and was never condemned. 
Then was fashionable dissipation in abundance and no small amount of 
secret vice. No wonder Lord Valentia who visited Calcutta in 1803 
wrote as follows :— 

“The most rapidly accumulating evil of Bengal is the increase of 
half-caste children. They are forming the first step to colonisation, 
by creating a link of union between the English and the natives, Tn 
every country where this intermediate caste has been permitted to rise, 
it has ultimately tended to the ruin of that country...... Their 
increase in India is beyond calculation; and though possibly there may 
be nothing to fear from the sloth of the Hindoos and the rapidly declin- 
ing consequence of the Mussulmans, yet it may be justly apprehended 
that this tribe may hereafter become too powerful to control. Although 
they are not permitted to hold offices under the Company, yet they act 
„as clerks in almost every mercantile house, and many of them annually 
sent to England to receive the benefit of an European education. With 
numbers in their favour, with a close relationship to the natives, and 
without an equal amount of that pusillanimity and indolence which is 
natural to them, what may not in time be dreaded from them? I have 
no hesitation in saying that the evil ought to be stopped, and I know no 
other way of effecting this object, than by obliging every father of half- 
cast children to send them to Europe, prohibiting their return in any 
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capacity whatsoever. The expense that would thus attend upon children, 
would certainly operate as a check to the extension of zenanas, which 
are now but too common among the Europeans; and this would be a 
benefit to the country, no less in a moral, than in a political view.” 

The following advertisements in contemporary newspapers demons- 
trate the extension of this evil— 
(1) “A neat, compact and new built garden-house’’ is advertised 
for private sale at 1,500 sicca rupees. It was ‘‘pleasantly situated at 
Chowringhy, and from its contiguity to Fort William peculiarly well 
calculated for an officer; it would,” continues the advertisement, ‘‘like- 
wise be a handsome provision for a native lady or child”. (1792 A.D.)"* 
ee) _ Advertisement from a paper of 1794—“ Wants a Place—To 
wait upon a lady, either here or on a voyage to Europe, a native 
woman, the daughter of an European, who speaks English, can dress 
and attend on a lady, and has already attended one to England.” Y 

(8) “To be let or sold by private sale—a lower-roomed house 
situated immediately facing Mr. Derozio’s house on the Boytaconah 
Road,........ There are Bootich shops belonging to the. premises, 
to'be sold with the house, which are let to good and constant tenants; 
‘which shops alone bring in sufficient interest: the premises would be a, 
desirable gift to a woman, and a permanent living.” 78 

In 1810 was published Captain Williamson’s East India 
Vade-macun m which the author supports concubinage and shamelessly 
remarks—‘‘it is impossible for the generality of European inhabitants 
to act in exact conformity with those excellent doctrines which teach 
us to avoid. ..... There are certain’ situations and times, in which 
the law must be suffered to sleep; since its enforcement would neither 
be easy nor wise; such is the instance now before us’’. This book gave 
a detailed. account of the expenses attending the keeping of a mistress. 
The book was dedicated to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company as one—‘‘professedly. undertaken with the view to promote 
the welfare, and to facilitate the progress of those young gentlemen who 
may, from time to time, be-appointed to situations under your several 
Presidencies’’. Wrote the writer of an articleon “The English in 
India—Owr social moralitv’’—Progress!—Yes indeed, ‘the Rake’s 
Progress’ .’” *° I 

The mode in which European ladies, some of rank and education, 
were-accustomed to dispose theniselves at Calcutta would be apparent 
Fen aW George, Viscount Valentia-—Voyayes and Travels. 
ve u a. Good Old Days of Honourable John Company. 


ee ; 
19 The Caleutta Review. 
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from the following extract of a letter from a young lady, who--in 
ignorance of the prevailing practice—had been induced to-go out to 
India in one of the Company’s fleets. The letter is taken from 
Macintosh’s Travels, and was addressed by the lady-to her cousin in 
1779 :— 

“My dearest Maria—With respect to your request that I should 
tell you plainly what I think of these matrimonial schemes (for such 
they are, let people disguise them as they will) I ‘never can impress upon 
you too strongly the folly and impropriety of your making such .an 
attempt. Certainly, the very project itself is one of the utmost delicacy; 
for what is it but running counter to all the dictates of that diffidence 
and native modesty for which English women have been so Hong held 
up as the perfect models? 

“True it is I am married; I have obtained that for which I came 
out’ to India—a husband; but I have lost what I left behind me in my 
native country—happiness, Yet my husband is rich, as rich, or richer 
than I could desire; but ‘his health is ruined, as well as his temper, 
and he has taken me rather as a convenience than as a .éompanion.: 
and he plays the tyrant over me with as much severity as if I were 
one of the slaves that carry his palanquin. I will just give you a hasty 
sketch of the manner in which I came by him. What a state of 
things is that where the happiness of a wife depends upon the death. of 
that man who should be the chief not the only source of felicity. 
However such is the fact in India; the wives are looking out with 
gratitude for the next mortality which may carry off their husbands, 
in order that they may return to England to live upon then: jointures; 
they live a married life, an absolute misery, that they may enjoy..a 
widowhood of affluence and independence. This is no exaggeration, 
T assure you. - 3 

‘You know that independent of others, there- were. thirty of us 
females on board the H—who sailed upon the same speculation; we were 
of all ages, complexions, and sizes, with little or nothing in common, 
bus that we were single, and wished to get married. Some were 
absolutely old maids of the shrivelled and dry description, most of them 
above the age of fifty; while others were mere girls just freed from the 
tyranny of the dancing, music and drawing masters at boarding school, 
ignorant of almost everything that was useful, and’ educated merely to 
cover the surface of their mental deformity. I promise you, to me it 
was no slight penance to be exposed during the whole voyage to the half 
sneering, satirical looks of the mates and guinea-pigs (so the midshipmen 
on board Indiamen were called), and it would have -been intolerable, 
but for the good conduct and politeness of Captain S—. He was a man 
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of most gentlemanly deportment, but the involuntary compassion I 
fancied I sometimes discovered in him ‘was extremely irksome. 
However, we will suppose our voyage ended for nothing at all material 
happened, and that we are now safely landed at Calcutta. 

“This place has many houses of entertainment of all descriptions, 
and the gaity that prevails after the arrival of a fleet from England is 
astonishing. The town is filled with military and civil officers of all 
classes; and the first thing done after we have recovered our looks, is 
for the captains to give an entertainment, to which they issue general 
invitations; and everybody, with the look and attendance of a 
gentleman, is at liberty to make his appearance. The speculative ladies, 
who have come out in the different ships, dress themselves with all the 
splendour they can assume exhausting upon finery all the little stock 
of money they have brought out with them from Europe. This is in 
truth their last, or nearly their last stake, and they are all determined 
to look and dance as divinely as possible. 

“Such are the majority of the ladies, while the gentlemen are 
principally composed of those who have for sometime resided in the 
country, and having realised: fortunes, are determined to obtain wives 
with as little delay as possible; They are, as I have said, of all ranks, 
but generally of pale and squalid complexions, and suffering under the 
grievous infliction of liver complaints. A pretty prospect this for 
matrimonial happiness! Not a few are old and infirm, leaning upon 
sticks and crutches, and even supported about the apartment by their 
gorgeously dressed servants, for a display of all kinds of splendour on 
their part is no less attempted and accomplished. These old decrepit 
gentlemen address themselves to the youngest and prettiest and the 
youngest and prettiest if properly instructed in their parts, betray no 
sort of coyness or reluctance. In fact, this is the mode in which matchés 
are generally made; and if now and then one happy couple come 
together, thousands are married with no hope of comfort, and with the 
prospect merely of splendid misery. Generally speaking, in India, the 
officers make the best husbands, for they are frequently young and 
uninjured by the climate, and are the best disposed to attend to the 
wishes of their wives. 

‘This is called the Captain’s Ball, and most frequently the greater 
part of the expectant ladies are disposed of there; it is really curious, 
but most melancholy, to see them ranged round the room waiting with 
the utmost anxiety for offers, and looking with envy upon all who are 
more fortunate than themselves. 

“If however, as is sometimes the case, a considerable number 
remain on hand, after the lapse of three months, they unite in giving 
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an entertainment at their own expense, to which all gentlemen are at 
liberty to go; and if they fail in this dernier ressort, this forlorn hope, 
they must give up the attempt, and return to England." % 

This is a tocsin of alarm loudly sounded for those who wanted 
to know if they should try the experiment of husband-hunting in far 
off India. 

On a young lady landing at Calcutta, she was actually ‘‘exhibited’’ 
before those in search of wives. For the first three or four nights the 
house where she resided was beset with visitors, and “probably the 
greater part of the night was spent in receiving such’’. It was the rule to 
“‘strike the iron while hot’, and marriages were concluded as quickly 
as possible. But the Governor-General’s license to be married was 
necessary to constitute it a legal one. 

In the ‘‘Hartly House’’ we read the following from a lady at 
Calcutta who sadly remarks ‘‘we must all submit to our destiny’? :— 

“An old fellow, with an incredible fortune ogles me, and professes 
his life depends on his obtaining the honour of my hand—my father 
smiles—and I, with an air of indolent complacence (the air of the 
country) receive his devours as the just tribute of my transcendent 
charms; which charms (it is already got into circulation) are held by 
me above all price (for the fetter of my vow has not yet transpired); 
which may possibly tend to a diminution in the train of my adorers, 
at least on the arrival of the next ships; for, as the life of a butterfly 
Is but an hour, so the ladies, who wish to see themselves advantageously 
disposed of, must reprobate the antediluvian practice, and be careful 
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rot to let the iron grow cold on the anvil; which with few exceptions, 
is the universal conduct: so that I doubt not, I shall soon behold this 
love-stricken greybeard at the feet of some more yielding damsel;— 
amd may she make him as happy as she will flatter herself his wealth 
can render her; nor once experience the common fate of such expecta- 
tinis—finding she has been self-deceived.”’ 

In the letter quoted before mention has been made of prospective 
husbands for female adventurers from: England come to India in search 
of husbands as “generally of pale and squalid complexions, and 
suffering under the grievous infliction of liver complaints’. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. Drinking had long been 
one of the “rational” amusements with which the early Englishmen in 
Bengal sought to beguile their time. ‘‘Arrack punch would seem to 
have been the first beverage to which the English in India addicted 
thernselves—and it often proved to be the last’. There was another 


20 The Good Old Days of Honourable John Company. 
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beverage which was called “burnt wine”. It was “hot wine boiled 
with cloves, cinnamon and other spices” id the English used to 
drink frequently in the morning. Punch and serbet, being always 
cheap, were the common drinks of the young military men, and pretty 
freely were they consumed, at all hours, from morning to night. To 
this slow poison a very large proportion of the heavy annual mortality 
may be attributed. . 

The hookah was the grand whiler away of time in old Calcutta 
European society. Ladies were much addicted to it while gentlemen 
were not less fond of it. In the letters: of a gentleman who visited 
Calcutta in 1779, is given a copy of a card of invitation in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Hastings “request the favour of his company at a concert and 
supper at Mrs. Hastings’ house in town’’—a postscript requests aes 
to bring only his ‘‘huccabardar’’.*? 

Besides the ‘‘huccabardar’’ (the man with the hucca) and the 
‘“‘chhatabardar’’ (the umbrellaman) there were other servants. As 
fortunes were easily made—money was lavishly spent. The establish- 
ment of Philip Francis in Calcutta consisted of sixty servants! The 
following list of Indian servants’, ?* wages which prevailed in Calcutta 
in 1759 two years after Plassey, and the increase which took place in 
the following quarter of a century would exhibit the extravagant system 
of house keeping at Calcutta :— 


. In 1759 In 1785 

Consumah .. Rs. 5-0 Rs. 10 to 25 
thobdar . Rs. 5-0 Rs. 6to 8 
Head Cook aen Rs. 5-0 Rs. 15 to 30 
Coachman .. Rs. 5-0 Rs. 10 to 20 
Head Female Servant ae Bs. 8-0 Ran death Sate 
Jemadar .. Rs. 4-0 Rs. 8 to 15 
Khidmutgar ` .. Rs. 3-0 Rs. Gto 8 
Cook’s First Mate a Rs. 3-0 Rs. 6 to 12 
Head Bearer <... Rs. 3-0 Rs:" 6 to 10 
Second’ Female Servant ... Rs. 3-0 Rss-....-.. 
Peon . Rs. 2-8: Rs. 4 to 6 
Bearer . Rs. 2-8 Rs. 
Washerman .. Rs. 3-0 Rs. 15 to 20 
Ditto to a Single 

Gentleman ©oa Rs. 1-8 Rs. 6 to 8 
Syce f . Rs. 2 Rs. 5 to 6 
Masalchee .. Rs. 2-0 Rs. 4 


21 Busterd—Hchoes from Old Calcutta. 
Good Old Days of Honourable John Company. 
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Shaving Barber . Rs. 1 Rs. 2to 4 
Hair Dresser ai Rs: 1-8: Rs. 6 to 16 
Ihurtch burder .. Rg: 2-0 Rs. 4 
` House Mally -> .. Rs. 2-0 Rs. a... 7... 

Grass Cutter ~an Rs. 1-4 Rs. 4 
Harrywoman to family .. Rs. 2-0 Rs. 4to 6 
Do. to Single Gentleman ... Rs. 1-0 Do 
Wet nurse = Rs. 4-0 Rs. 12 to 16 
Dry nurse, <~ Rs. 4-0 Rs. 12 to 16 


When Valentia paid a visit“to Calcutta the condition he- observed 
must have been one described by Heber in is hymn—‘‘only man is 
vile’. To the Europeans eager to amass wealth—by fair means or 
foul—and addicted to indolence, luxury and vice religion was an object 
of neglect. Wrote Valentia :— 


“Ti will hardly be believed that in this splendid city, the 
head of a mighty Christian empire, there is only one church of the 
estublishment. of the mother country, and that by no means conspicuous, 
either for size or ornament. It is also remarkable, that all British 
India does not afford one Epicopal See, while that advantage has been 
granted to the province of Canada; yet it is certain that from the 
remoteness of the country, and the peculiar temptations to which the 
freedom of manners expose the clergy, immediate Episcopal superinten- 
dence can nowhere be move requisite: For the want of this is painful 
to observe, that the characters of too many of that order, are by no 
means creditable to the doctrine they profess, which, together with the 
unedifying contests that prevail among them even on the pulpit, tend 
to lower the religion, and its followers, in the eyes of the natives of 
every description.’’** It is a case of “ if the salt have lost his savour 
wherewith shall it be salted?” But Valentia’s concern seems to be 
about the effect of such conduct on the part of the missionaries on 
Indians! It reminds one of the injunction—‘‘ tell it not in Gath; 
publish it not in. the streets of Askelon.” 

“ On occasion of marriages the officiating minister was accustomed 
to receive as bed fees from sixteen to twenty gold mohurs and five gold 
molurs for a baptism. No wonder that the chaplains were able to make 
such splendid fortunes in a short time.” It was certainly a case of 
“ passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 

Doctors and lawyers were fortunate. ‘‘ Physic, as well as law, 
is a gold mine to its professors, to work it at will. The medical 


23 George Viscount Valontia—Voyages and Trapels, Vol. T, 
21 The Good Old Days of Honourable John Company. 
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gentlemen at Calcutta..... make their visits in palanquins, and 
receive a gold mohur each geast ; for every common attendance—extras 
are enormous. 

_‘* Medicines are also rated so high, that it is schooling to think of : 
in order to soften, which public ‘evil as much as possible, an apothecery’s 
shop is opened at the Old Fort, by the Gompany, in the nature of your 
London dispensaries, where drugs are vended upon reasonable terms. 
‘he following charges are a specimen of the spa those: Hurepeanis 
_ incur, who sacrifice to appearances. ‘eve 

“ An ounce of bark, three rupees, seven and six pence ounce 
of salts, one rupee, half a crown—a bolus; one rupee—a blister, two 
rupees, five shillings—and so.on in proportoin : so that literally speaking 
you may ruin your fortune to preserve your life.’’*° - 

The summary made in which the police in Caleutta dealt with 
domestic servants and others when bréught up as offenders was 
interesting. Busteed ** has given a number of extracts to show this ` 
from the charge sheet of the Superintendent ‘of Police in 1778, C.S. 
Playdell. Some extracts are given below :— 


(1) John Ringwell, against His cook T Funjaney, for running 
away from him and beating another servant who had been engaged in 
his place. It appears that he had one of his ears cut off for some-offence. _ 
The present complaint being fully proved—ordered him to receive ten 
rattans and be dismissed. _ 

(2) A slavegirl of Mr. Anderson, Piggy, having again run away 
from her master-and being apprehended by the Chowkedar—ordered 
her five rattans, and be sent to her master. 


(3) Mooleah, a boy, was apprehended by the Pyke of the 8th 
Division. The boy has been frequently punished in the cutcherry for 
robbery, and but a few days since received twenty rattans and was sent 
over the*water never to return, notwithstanding which he has thought 
proper to come back. Ordered him to receive fifteen rattans, and to be 
again sent over the water (i.e., across to the Howrali side of the river). 

(4) Captian Scott complains against Banybub for ‘not “éomplying 
with his promise to repair his carriage. Ordered ten slippers. 

(5) Colonel Watson against Ramsing, as an impostor receiving 
pay as a carpenter when actually nothing. more than a barber. Ordered 
fifteen rattans, and to be drummed through the Cooly Bazar to Colonel 
“Watson’s gates (His garden house was situate in what is known as 
“ Watgunge ’’.) I 


25 Hardley Houser, Calcutta (1789 A.D.). 
26 Echoes from Old Caleutta. 
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(6) Jacob J oseph against Tithol, cook, for robbing him of 4 brass 
pot and a pestle and mortar. Ordered him to be confined in Hurring 
Barree till he makes good the things. 

(7) Mr. Nottby against Caloo for putting a split bamboo and 
laying there in wait purposely to throw passengers down and appasenuly 
to rob them. Ten rattans. 

(8) Coja Janoose against Sareh, the slave girl of Coja Offan, for 
running away, it appears she has frequently done it. Ordered her 
fifteen rattans,, and to be kept in the thannah 1st division, till her 
master returns. ` 

(9) Mr. Levitt. tins Nursing for inducing one of his slave girls 
named Polly to rob him of a quantity of linen of sorts, the above girl 
Polly giving. evidence against him. ' Five rattans. 

(10) ‘Birnarold Pinto against his slave girl Pekeytase for running 
away; this being the second time of her being guilty of the like offence, to 
prevent her doing the same in future. Ordered her to receive five rattans 
and be returned to her master. 

(11) Ramburry Jugee, against Ramgopal for stealing a toolsey 
dannah off a child’s neck; he says he was running along, and his hands 
caught in it by accident. Ordered him twelve rattans. 

(12) Banker Mahamed against Ramjanny complaining that the 
wife of the latter abused his wife. It appearing, on examination, they 
were both equally culpable ordered each-to be fined Rs. 5 for giving 
trouble to the Court by making trifling litigious complaints. 

(13) Mr. Cantwell against his Matraney for stealing empty 
bottles. This she has practised some time, and constantly sold them to 
a shop-keeper Bucktaram, which he himself confesses. “To deter others 
from following so pernicious an example—ordered Bucktaram twenty 
rattans, the Matraney ten rattans and both to be carried in a cart round 
the Town, and their crime published by beat of tom-tom. 

The publicity with which men and women were punished was a 
notable feature of old Calcutta. Miss Gladborne describes the machine 
in which those convicted were cohveyed to prison—‘‘ The wheels of this 
machine are fourteen feet high, and under the axle is suspended a 
wooden cage (sufficiently large to contain a couple of culprits) perforated 
with air-holes, and in this miserable plight, guarded by Sepoys they are 
exhibited to the eyes of the populace.’’*” 

The Supreme Court later introduced also the use of the pillory. 

Busteed remarks :— 

“How difficult it now seems to realise the state of things which 
we have got a glimpse of here. Slavery in full bloom; the right of 


27 Quoted in the Echoes from Old Calcutta. 
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ownership under it, being so recognised that its mere plea was sufficient 
to justify (in law) an English Magistrate in ordering a poor girl, who 
in running away had presumably acted-in self-defence, to be ‘beaten 
with rods’ and sent back to the fangs of her ioaten 

-Brutality roamed rampant. Holwell, “ in interests of J ustice and 
mercy” , brought before the Council in Calcutta the following case of 
flogging an Indian. In the ‘Proceedings’ of the 2nd June, 1760 it is 
noted—‘‘Mr. Barton, laying in wait seized Benautram Chatterjee 
opposite to the door of Council, and with the assistance of his bearers. 
and two peons, tied his hands and feet, swung him upon a bamboo 
like a hog, carried him to his own house, there with his own hands 
chawbooked him in the most cruel manner, almost to the deprivation 
of life, endeavoured to force beaf into his mouth, to the irreparable loss 
of his Brahmin’s caste; and all this without giving ear to, or suffering 
the man to speak in his own defence, or clear up his innocence to him.” 
Then it is said— The party flogged is represented to have given 
valuable information to Government of the frauds committed in the 
new works of Fort William. Mr. Barton suspected him of bringing a 
charge against his father. When Holwell denounced Mr. Barton of 
having taken the rod of justice in his own hands, he replied, he had 
only punished a profligate spy, who had aspersed the memory of his 
father. There is no record of any punishment having been awarded 
to Mr. Tam, for his -wanton ill-treatment of the native noticed 
` above.’ ae 

_,., During the seventeenth century of the Christian era slavery was 
a recognised institution in Calcutta and the generality of Europeans in 
the town kept slave boys to serve them. ‘‘The most numerous class 
of slaves, were Bengalees, who had been sold in childhood by their 
parents in time ‘of scarcity.” Sir William Jones in a charge to the 
Grand Jury at Calcutta, in 1785, described the miseries of slavery 
existing at that period even in the metropolis of British India :— 
“I am assured from evidence which, though not all judicially 

taken, has the strongest hold on my belief, that the condition of slaves 
within our jurisdiction, is “beyond imagination ` deplorable; and that 
cruelties are daily practised on them, chiefly on those of the tenderest 
age and the weaker sex, which, if it would not give me pain to repeat 
and you to hear, yet for the honour of human nature I should forbear 
to particularize. If I except the English from this censure, it is not 
through partial affection to my own countrymen, but because my 
information relates chiefly to people of other nations, who likewise call 
themselyes, Christians. Hardly a man or a woman exists in a corner 


28 The Good Old Days of Honourable John Company. 
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of this populous town, who hath not at least one slave-child either 
purchased at a trifling price, or saved perhaps from a death that might 
have been fortunate, for a life that seldom fails of being miserable. 
Many of you, I presume, have seen large boats filled with such children, 
coming down the river for open sale at Calcutta. Nor can you be 
ignorant that most of them were stolen from their parents, or brought, 
perhaps, for a measure of rice in a time of scarcity.” 29 

= Selling Indians and exporting them from the country as slaves to 
other parts of India not within British dominions, seem to have been 
common, as if was deemed necessary to issue a stringent order by the 
Government prohibiting such traffic in future. ; 

“Proclamation, dated the 27th July, 1789'—_“whereas informa- 
tion, the truth of which cannot be doubted, has been received 
by the Governor-General in Council, that many natives, and 
some Europeans, in opposition to the laws and ordinances of this 
country, and the dictates of humanity, have been for a long time in 
the practice of purchasing or collecting natives of both sexes, children 
as well as adults, for the purpose of exporting them for sale as slaves 
in different parts of India or elsewhere; and whereas the Governor- 
General in Council is determined to exert to the utmost extent of the 
power and authority vested in him, in order to prevent such practices 
in future and to deter, by the most exemplary punishment, those persons 
who are not to be otherwise restrained from. committing the offence; 
His Lordship hereby. declares that all and every person or persons 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, or in any respect to 
the authority of this Government, who shall, in future, be concerned 
directly or indirectly in the above-mentioned inhuman and detéstable 
traffic, shall be prosecuted with the TODEN rigour of the Supreme 
Court at the expense of the Company ete. etc.” ..... S: paga yk: paqaq Assure 

The following adver tisement appeared in a local newspaper in 1780 : 

‘“‘Wanted...A Coffree slave boy; any person desirous of disposing 
of such a boy, and can warrant him s faithful and honest servant, will 
please apply to the printer.” i 

This proves that slavery was winked ut by the authorities. 

A strange advertisement..for the recovery of a slave boy, named 
Dindarah, aged about fifteen years, appeared in a newspaper. It 
shows the ill-treatment that was meted out to these unfortunate human 
beings. The missing boy had been “marked on the back and arms 
with the scars of a number of small burns’’ and had, at the time of 
his escape “an iron ring on one leg.” A reward of fifty sicca-rupees 
was offered for the recovery of the missing boy. 


29 Quoted in The Good Old Days of Honourable John Company. 
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When the indignation of the British Parliament was directed 
against slavery in the West Indies (1788 A.D.) the Calcutta newspapers 
declared that ‘‘barbarous and wanton acts of more than savage cruelty 
daily exercised. upon slaves, of both sexes in and about Calcutta, by the 
native Portuguese’? made it most desirable that the system of bondage 
in the East also should be brought under the restraints of the 
legislature. 

Drunkenness, gambling and profane swearing were almost 
universally practised. The public journals testify to the absence of 
“decency and propriety of behaviour” in the social life of Europeans 
in Calcutta. 

In December, 1780, one of them complained that ‘‘ Europeans of 
all ranks’’ ordinarily made Christmas festivities a ‘‘plea for absolute 
drunkenness and obscenity of conversation, that is, while they were 
able to articulate at all; and urged that respectable men ought not to 
subject their wives fo such impure and injurious associations.” Another 
paper, in 1788, complained of ‘‘a very general depravity of conversation 
and manners, both in mixed and male societies”, such as he ‘‘hoped 
for the honour of human nature, was not the case in other countries’. 

To what extent depravity could be indulged in would be apparent 
from the following advertisement in the columns of the Calcutta 
Gazette of 23rd February, 1797 :— 

“A certain person who made her appearance among the company 
in the auditory on the first night of performance, is desired to take 
notice that in future she will not be permitted to remain in the house 
should she be ill advised to repeat her visit—Theatre, Whaler Place.” 

Such was the condition of European society in Calcutta at the 
time. Corruption, drunkenness, immorality of all sorts—were the 
order of the day. It could not be otherwise in a society which had for 
its shining lights men like Clive, Warren Hastings and Philip Francis 
and women like Mrs. Hastings, and Madame Grand. The members 
of the society were hardened criminals who shamelessly disregarded 
decency and trensgressed its bounds. 

The writer in the Calcutta Review (1844 A.D.) quoted the 
following from a biography of Clive published in the eighteenth century 
under the assumed name of ‘‘ Charles Carracioli Gent ” :— 


“Soon after the noble president’s arrival at Calcutta, a gentleman 
in the civil service of the Company, who felt for his fellow creatures 
amidst these oputent wretches, insensible to the cries of distressed, 
was honoured with an invitation of the supreme governor. He made 
an honourable mention of Mr. Vansitart, Lord Clive’s predecessor, and 
highly commended his munificence and benefactions; he observed 
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before Lord Clive, while at his table, that Mr. Vansitart’s benevolence 
abroad was adequate to his hospitality at home; that he never distributed 
less in charitable uses during his government than 4,000 rupees per 
month, and that several widows and young ladies, friendless and 
destitute, had been the worthy objects of his spontaneous relief, till 
they were happily married or otherwise released from their troubles and 
difficulties. This intimation which should have stimulated the noble 
governor to the same meritorious acts, could not even influence him to 
bestow a praise on Mr. Vansitart’s extensive donations. His lordship 
replied with a deliberate insensibility, and a shameless sneer, that 
betrayed his principles; ‘ What Mr. Vansitart did in this particular, 
shall be no precedent to me; as I am determined not to follow it; but 
were the ladies inclined to repay the favour in bestowing theirs, I do 
not know how far this motive might prevail on my sensation.’ This 
declaration showed Lord Clive in his true colours, and was followed by 
a contemptuous silence and indignation ''. 

Of Warren Hastings so much has already been said that more 
need not be stated. f 

What a gentleman who had accompanied Sir Thomas Roe to the 
Court of the Great Moghul wrote in 1665 was aggravated in his 
successors in India :— 

“ Té is a most sad and horrible thing to consider what scandal is 
brought upon the Christian Religion, by the looseness and remissness, 
by the exorbitances of many, which come amongst them, who profess 
themselves Christians, and of whom I have often heard the natives, 
who live here near the port where our ships arrive say thus, in broken 
English, which they have gotten, Christian religion; devil religion, 
Christian much drunk, Christian much do wrong; much beat, much 
abuse others.” £ 

The Europeans who lived in the mofussil, i.e., away from 
Calcutta were even worse. ‘‘ The more isolated the position of the 
European exile, the more probable becomes the’ decay of all high 
principle in his breast.” Burke and Adam Smith both referred to the 
official morality of the English in India—but their remarks were equally 
applicable to their social morality which was staggering. 

In this condition of the European society in Calcutta—depraved, 
dissipated and degraded—Warren Hastings one of the arch offenders 
responsible for its creation, left India making over charge on February 1, 
1785 to Mr. John Macpherson:avho had been his colleague—second in 
Council. Mr. Macpherson had a bad record. “ Originally a ship's 
purser, he had been employed as a secret agent for the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, whose affairs were a mass of corruption. He got into the 
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service of the Company by backstairs inflience, was deservedly, though 
irregularly, dismissed by Lord Pigot, Governor of Madras; was 
reinstated by the Directors, and: sent out to replace Barwell on the 
Bengal Council! * John 3 Macpherson effected some financial economies, 
chiefly by the reduction of salaries, but deserves no commendation. 
His successor, Lord Cornwallis, a thoroughly honest man, would neither 
believe a word he wrote, nov touch the corrupt jobs which he recom- 
mended. His government was described as ‘a system of the dirtiest 
jobbing ’, and the man is justly held up to scorn as ° weak and false to 
a degree ' and he certainly was the most contemptible and the most 
contemned governor that ever pretended to govern ’’.* 

For twenty months John Macpherson acted as Governor of Bengal 
aud then laid down the reins of office to be succeeded by Charles, second 
Earl Cornwallis in 1786. 

When Warren Hastings had to .leave office the choice of the 
Directors of the East India Company had at first fallen on Lord 
Macartney. But the directors could not agree to the stipulation made 
by him. And Lord Cornwallis was appointed Governor-General in 
February, 1786. = 

Marshman who was n e; of “ the transcendent ability of 
Hastings ° remarked—‘‘ by a singular caprice of circumstances, the 
man who had lost America was sent ont to govern India, and the man 
who had saved India was subjected to a prosecution for high crimes and 
misdemeanours ”’,*? 

The corrupt society was reflected in the administration. Clive 
who landed in Calcutta for the second time on 3rd May, 1765 had to 
encounter alarming perils. ‘‘ Vast.fortwnes had been amassed by ‘ the 
most nefarious and oppressive conduct ever known in any age or country.’ 
The power of the Company’s servants had been employed in levying 
contributions on every class, from the Nabob down to the lowest 
zeminder. Even the exaction of twenty lacs of rupees from the young 
Nabob on his elevation in defiance of the express orders of the Court of 
Directors, was openly avowed without a blush. Luxury, corruption and 
debauchery pervaded every rank of the service and threatened the 
dissolution of all government. Clive found Spencer the governor, ‘ as 
deep in the mire as any other ’ and he felt himself justified in affirming 
that ‘ there were not five men of principle left in the Presidency °.’’* 

In England the attitude towards India was deplorable. In 1784 
the Bill of Fox was defeated. ‘‘ The motives of Mr. Fox, in the 
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introduction of this bill were pure and benevolent. He really believed 
that his mission was ‘ to rescue the greatest number of the human race 
that ever were so grieyously oppressed, from the greatest tyranny that 
ever was exercised.’ But the bill was considered dangerous to the 
liberties of the (English) nation. The patronage of India was estimated 
to be worth two crores of rupees a year, and as the principle of competi- 
tive appointments had not then been discovered, it was believd that the 
transfer of it to the Crown, or to the minister would destroy the balance 
of the constitution. It was, therefore, opposed by many from the 
most patriotic: motives. The Court of Directors, threatened with 
extinction, filled the country with their complaints, and asserted 
that after such a violation of chartered rights, no institution in England 
was secure. The cry was echoed in Parliament by thirty or forty of 
those whom the spoils of the cast or the jobs of the India-house, had 
lifted into the senate,-and who presented a firm phalanx of opposition , 
to a bill which cut off their children and connections from the prospects 
of similar fortunes. Every engine was set in motion to defeat this 
measure, yet it passed the lower House by a triumphant majority of 
208 to 102. But the King had been alarmed by the assurance, that it 
would take the diadem from his head and place it on the brows of 
Mr. Fox. He, therefore, adopted the unconstitutional course of 
authorising Lord Temple to inform the peers that he should consider 
anyone who voted for it as no friend of his. The House of Lords, 
therefore, threw out the bill.’’** 


William Pitt then twenty-four years of age was placed at the head 
of the new ministry :— 


“ A sight to make neighbouring nations stare, 
An empire entrust’d to a school-boy’s care." 


The East India Company assisted him at the elections and he did 
not forget them and ignore their interest. 


Lord Cornwallis came to the heritage of a scandalous society and 
Government and strove hard to get rid of corruption. But it was up- 
hill work. Yet it is refreshing to escape from the turbid polities and 
corrupt society of the time of Clive, Hastings and Macpherson and to 
pass into the wholesome atmosphere of the Cornwallis regime. He 
had the courage to defy the Prince Regent, when the latter sought to 
effect a scandalous job. He tried hard to effect reforms in the society 
and the administration by his example and integrity. And his efforts 
were effective. 


33 Marshman—The History of India, Vol. I. 
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The English were fond of theatres and amusements. ; The first 
play-house known as the “‘ Old Play House” was established in 
Calcutta’ about the middle of the eighteenth century. A dancing hall 
was attached to it (shown in the old map of Calcutta, 1758).\ It stood 
on the site of the present Martin and Burns Buildings. The great 
English ‘actor Garrick helped its organisers with advice and instructions. 
The building was badly damaged by Shiraj-ed Dowla’s army during the 
seize of Calcutta, 1756 A.D., and the theatre was closed down. The 
following note from the Board of Directors may prove interesting : : 





“We are told that the Building formerly made ude of as a 
Theatre may with a little expense be converted into a Church lor Public 
Place of Worship. As it was built by the voluntary contributions of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, we think there can be no difficulty in getting 
it freely applied to the before-mentioned purpose especially when we 
authorise you to fit it up at the Company’s expense as we hereby do.” 

Thus i appears that the (European) inhabitants of ‘Calcutta 
collected funds for the play-house. But the suggestion throws out by 
the Directors was not accepted. The building was used as an, auction 
room, i 


The second play-house—'‘ The New Play-house or the [Calcutta 
Theatre '' was opened in 1775 A.D. at the north-west corner of Lyon’s 
Range behind the Writers’ Building. It was patronised by the then 
Governor-General (i.e., Warren Hastings) and other well-known 
persons of the time. Subscriptions were raised for it. Hastings, 
Monson, Barwell, Eliza Impey, Hyde, Chambers, etc. contributed 
Rs. 100 each. 


The very first number of the Bengal Gazette published this 
. Theatre’s advertisement on the front page. Mrs. Fay mentions this 
play-house in a letter (1781 A.D.) after witnessing the performance (of 
‘The Venice Preserved ’) there. It soon fell on evil days. Liabilities 
mounted up and the theatre had to be closed in 1808. It was! turned ` 
into an auction room and was sold to Babu Gopimohan Tagore. } 

In 1787 Mrs. Bristow established her ‘‘ Private Theatre "tin her 
Chowringhee residence where she and her husband entertained their 
wide circle of friends.** “She is credited with the honour ofj being 
the first in Calcutta who brought lady actors into fashion—female 
character having previously been taken by beardless youths.” £ And the 


34 Calcutta Gazette, 1st November, 1808. ii 
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lady amateurs, once started, soon become more ambitious, and took 
to turn occasionally as some of the male characters. A Calcutta paper, 
in 1790, was enthusiastic about one of these performances and came 
out with an ode portions of which were not ‘‘ quotable °’. This betrays 
the taste of Anglo-India of the time. Referring to one of Mrs. 
Bristow’s performances a highly gratified: critic wrote—‘‘ She 
went through the whole of her humerous part of ‘ the English Slave in 
the Ottoman Seraglio’ with a justness of conception and success of 
execution most admirable. Magnificently decorated by Art, and more 
beautifully adorned by Nature, the extravagances of the amorous 
Sultan seemed justified by her charms.” 

“ Whaler place Theatre’ ’ was opened in 1797. It was a short- 
lived play-house with selected audience. A notice in the Calcutta 
Gazette of 28rd February, 1797 quoted before ran as follows :— 


` A CAUTION 


À certain person who' made her appearanee amongst the company 
in the auditory on the 15th night of performance is desired to take 
notice that in future she will not be permitted to remain in the house 
should she be so ill advised as to repeat her visit. 

Dances were very popular. Both the first and the second play- 
house had Dance Halls attached. Lord Valentia remarked 
“ Consumptions are very frequent among the ladies, which I attribute 
in a great measure to the incessant dancing, even during the hottest 
weather. After such violent exercise they go into the varandahs and 
expose themselves to a cool breeze and damp atmosphere.’ ** 

The example of these theatres enthused the opulent Bengalis 
in Calcutta to take to acting and to the gradual growth of the theatre 
in Bengal. 





DINING AND WINING 


Clubs like the ‘‘ Bengal ’’, the ‘‘ United Service.’ etc. which 
had so to say “shaped the whispers ” of the Government were, 
naturally non-existent in Calcutta during the second half of the 
eighteenth century A.D. But there were taverns galore. Margaret 
Martyn ° in an interesting article has truly said :— 

“ Calcutta eighteenth century taverns—the Harmonic Tavern, the 
New Tavern and the Bread and Cheese Bungalow near the Boytacanna 
Tree, Entally—are now no more than names in dusty tomes. Their 
hard-living patrons who ate gargantuan meals washed down with two 


36 Voyages and Travels, Vol. I. 
37 The Statesman—March 28rd, 1947. 
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or three bottles of. port or sherry,. and intrigued and jroystered by 
candlelight are not more. Many of them now lie in. Park Street 
Cemetry, Calcutta, the victims of ‘ flux ’ and other strange diseases, of 
the East.” i ; 

The Harmonic Tavern stood on the site of the Polca headduaie 
in Lal Bazar and was ‘‘ the handsomest house in Calcutta.” It was 
able to accommodate “ five or six hundred persons with ease ° 
During the trial of Nandkumar its proprietor provided meals of the 
counsels and attorneys at the trial. 

In 1784 the Harmonic came under new eee The new 
manager, Edward Crighton “ late cook to the Hon’ ble} Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, Governor of Madras and who served his apprenticeship at the 
London Tavern in Bishopsgate Street” with John Nicolls “late 
Steward to the Hon’ble. Sir Elijah Impey ” had run a tavern in the 
house which was Captain Hicks’ on the south-east side of the China 
Bazar. | 

Mr. Crighton erected his ‘‘ large Hindostany Tent on the Calcutta 
Course for publie brekfasts (twice a week) at two Gold Mohhrs each for 
the season ° š 

The Tandas Tavern, also in Lal Bazar, was a-rival establishment 
to the Harmonic. | 

Though the Harmonic and the London Tavern wére the best 
known clubs in eighteenth century Calcutta there were also several 
other similar places in 1778. ! 

One of these was ‘ Vauxhall and Fireworks at Cossinaut Baboo’s 
Gardens in Dhurumtollah’’. At 44, Cossitoolah Street Angus Gun 
took Dorita era and lodgers, “° laid j in a stock of good Wines and Liquors ”’ 
and offered ‘‘ a Billiard Table, Coach House and Stabling for six horses. 


| 
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CONVEYANCE i 


Hamilton who visited Bengal during the first half of the bighteonth 
century wrote—‘‘ Most gentlemen and ladies in Bengal live both 
splendidly and pleasantly, the forenoons being dedicated to! business, 
and after dinner to rest, and in the evening to recreate themselves 
in chases or palankins in the fields, or to gardens, or by water in their 
budojeroes, which is a convenient boat that goes swiftly with, the force 
of oars.” i 

Valentia who visited Calcutta in 1803 A.D. wrote as follows — 

The usual mode of travelling is by palanquins, but most gentle- 
men have carriages adapted to the climate, and horses, of which the 
breed is much improved of late years. It is universally the custom to 
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drive out between sunset and dinner. The mussalchees, when it grows 
dark, go out to meet their masters on their return, and run before them, 
at the rate of full eight miles an hour, and the numerous lights moving 
along the esplanade produce a singular and pleasing effect.’’ ** 


That the palankin was in general use till 1828 will be evident 
from what Grant 2° has recorded in his—‘‘ Letter from'an Artist in 
India;’’ “ In the year 1828 there was a general strike ’’ of the Palankeen 
or Palkee Oria bearers, a large body of men, natives of Orissa, 
who may be called the porters, sedan chair or hackney-coachmen 
of India. Now if you can imagine the impositions to which the people 
of London would be subjected, were there no laws to regulate hackney- 
coach, or omnibus affairs, you will also be enabled to form an idea of 
the greater extent of inconvenience suffered by the inhabitants here, 
up to the period I have mentioned, for there were no regulations what- 
ever. The grievances at length occasioned public complaints——police 
cases, and magistrates’ meetings, when it was resolved that certain 
restrictions should be placed upon the bearers, —— the palkees be 
numbered, and men compelled to wear a small brass ticket on the 
arm. To this innovation, as they asumed it, they were as desperately 
averse as the unfortunate Highlanders were to the lowland garb..... 
Wearing the ticket, the bearers declared, would occasion the loss of 
their caste. They found the magistrates, however, not so young upon 
such points as to be deceived,—so, negociations proving fruitless, the 
malcontents drew off—assembled in a body on Chowringhee plain— 
refused to work, and talked’of marching en masse to their own 
country ... . Upon the Chowringhee plain they remained for several 
days. In the mean time, other, commonly termed Hindoostanee—Up- 
Country, or Rouwanee bearers, made their appearance in Calcutta, and 
arriages and buggies were brought more into requisition. 








“ Amongst others who suffered the general inconvenience was a 
Mr. Brownlow, who, having, like many more, no other conveyance 
than a palkee, which was his own property, clapped a pair of shafts and 
four wheels to it, and with a poney and running groom, went to office 
in this new vehicle. The idea was cought lke an epidemic,—acted 
upon like a universal cure, and the little machine became denominated 
a Brownberry. As the history goes, this struck a final blow at the 
independence of the Oriah bearers, who, finding that their services 
were thus becoming of diminished importance, were not so difficult of 
being brought to terms. A meeting was held,—rates were fixed— 
palkees numbered, and the bearers, ticketed, returned to their labours.”’ 


38 Voyages and Travels, Vol. 1. 
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A French traveller named M. Grandpre came to Caleutta near the 


end of the eighteenth century and wrote in 1790 that Calcutta, exclusive 
of palanquins “‘ abounded with all sorts of carriages, chariots, whiskies 
and phaétons, which occasion in the evening as great bustle as in one 
of the principal towns in Europe. There are also a great number of 
saddle-horses, some of the Persian breed of exquisite beauty, but no 


Arabians except a small sort called poonis, which are very much in 
vogue for phaetons ”’ 


To be continued 
i 


NYAYA-MANJART 
VoL.: H (22) 


JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Pg.D., Samkhyatirtha 


We have already said what we shouid say now with regard to 
this subject-matter. We have stated that an impression does not 
produce the knowledge of the meaning of a word. It simply revives 
our memory. This is what our experience ‘teaches. Now, a question 
arises in our mind, viz, “Ts it a royal mandate that an impression 
shall produce memory only ?? An answer to this question is this 
that it is the mandate of logic but not that of a king. An impression’ 
is not a distinct substratum. When we carefully know an object 
and repeat its knowledge with all seriousness what conditions its 
memory of the knower is called an impression. It is oniy inferred 
from its effect, viz., recollecticn. It is not perceived. It is a kind 
of faculty. Itis not possible for an impression which itself is a 
faculty to be capable of generating the new knowledge of an object. 
Can jt produce an effect other than that for which it has been 
postulated? An impression which effectuateg memory owes its origin 
to the apprehension of an object. If one holds that an impression 
generates the apprehension of an object, he speaks of a novel type 
of impression. It is very difficult on our part to find out the cause 
of euch an impression. Really speaking, we find none. Therefore, 
an impression cannot be the cause of the apprehension of an object. 


The above argument is not sound. A person who possesses the 
impression of a letter arising from apprehension is seen to apprehend 
an object. Thus a samskara (impression) is not merely such a faculty 
as exclusively generates recollection. It is an attribute of the soul. 
It is called vasana: [It is the residuum of an apprehension like the 
fragrance of a flower which has been taken away]. Tt is capable of 
producing the apprehension of an object just as it generates memory. 
Tn every cas?, we say whatever is in accordance with experience. Our 
experience is the source of true knowledge. On the strength of our 
experience we admit that an impression is competent to produce 
memory. Our experience also teaches that the knowledge of an object 
springs from ‘impression. Letters and their apprehension have 
almost simultaneously taken place. No other sound is presented 
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to our consciousness. We shall ask our opponents to consider this 
aspect of the above problem. The knowledge of an object takes 
place in our mind. We cannot say that such an event occurs 
without any cause. As it cannot happen without any cause so it 
necessarily implies its cause. An impression is the cause par 
excellance of such knowledge. Thus, the knowledge of an! object, 
being an effect of impression like memory, implies impression daly. 


Now, a question arises, viz., “What is the cause of an impres- 
sion?’ This is a foolish question since it is well knownfthat an 
impression owes its origin to the apprehension of an object.| Some 
logicians say “It is natural law that the vivid apus of an 
object produces impression which is the cause of memory.’ ! 





Now, a fresh question arises in our mind. How does an impres- 
sion which generates memery effectuate the apprehension! of an 
object? The sense of the question is that the apprehension} of an 
object is presentative in its character. Hence, how can an impres- 
sion bring it about? If it is effectuated by an impression then it 
will be representative. There is no hard and fast rule that an 
impression shall produce memory only. The apprehension jof an 
object produces a special kind of impression. When the appreben - 
sion of an object of a particular tyne com2s into being and no 
adequate cause is found out to account for its existence it iş said 








that such an apprehension owes its existence to this type of impres- 
sion. Various types of effects are explained only on the assumption 
of diverse types of causes. This hypothesis is based on thé solid 
rock of experience. | 

We are not wedded to an opinion that an impression is the direct 
cause of the knowledge of the meaning of a word. It is a remote 
cause. It will produce such knowledge through the medium of 
memory. Let us explain the second hypothesis. A word generally 
consists of a few letters. All its constituent letters are not simultane- 
ously pronounced. When the last letter is pronounced almost all 
antecedent letters have passed away. When the last letter is heard 
the memory of the past ones is recalled by their impressions. "Thus, 
we may have the knowledge of the meaning of the said word through 
the instrumentality of letters which are remembered and of the istter 
which is apprehended. Thus we see that this hypothesis suffers 
from no defects. | 








1 
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Now, the Sphota-vidins raise a fresh problem. The letters of 
a word which are now past have not been simultaneously presented 
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to our consciousness. ‘They have been gradually heard by us. Thus 
the jmpression of each letter has been generated by the experience 
of each letter. As memory depends upon the efficacy of an impres- 
sion so each letter should be separately remembered. Thus al) letters 
shall be ‘consecutively but not simultaneously remembered. This 
being the possible course of evetits, all letters are not simultaneousiy 
recollected. Thus as the combination of letters is not possible so all 
defects, stated before, visit the hypothesis in question. 


The Naiyayikas meet the above objection thus. They hold that 
the above defects do not vitiate the said hypothesis. As letters 
successively appear so they are consecutively experienced These 
successive experiences gain strength and produce such an impression 
(i.e. work out such a qualitative change in the soul) as simultaneously 
recalls all letters which have been previously experienced in memory. 
Let a parallel case be cited to bring home the point in question. 
Gold is kept in a closed vessel. It is repeatedly heated. Repeated 
heatings bring about a qualitative change in gold. Thus several acts 
which gradually take place jointly produce an effect. Thus, an impress- 
ion (a new type comes into being). The logical conclusion of the above 
hypothesis is that impression brings forth another well-developed impre- 
ssion, If the Naiyayikas subscribe to this hypothesis then they assuine 
something transcendental 7.¢., something which cannot be corroborated 
by visible facts. The Naiyayikas join issue with their critics and 
emphatically assert that it is not transcendental. The very study 
of the Vedas presupposes such an impression. The reading of the 
Vedas is an act, As such it is short-lived. If the critics do not 
subscribe to the hypothesis that an impression begets another impres- 
sion then as the first reading of the Vedas is not distinct from 
the last one so a student cannot be able to get an Anuvàka of the 
Vedas by heart in spite of his life-long study. 

Now, the Sphota-vadins sum up the arguments of the Naiyayikas 
and say, “There are two alternatives before us. We are to accept 
any one of them. Hither we are to udmit that an impression effect- 
uates another impression or we are to admit that an impression is 
responsible for the knowledge of the meaning of a word. Any way 
we are to assume transcendental causality. Now, may we ask why 
do you take an interest in the hypothesis of impression and why do 
you take an aversion to the hypothesis ol sphota? Please state the 
reasons for your partiality and aversion’’. The Naiyayikas say in 
reply that the proper answer has been given by the celebrated 
commentator mentioned before (¿e., Sabara). He has pointed out 
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that if a sphota is assumed then one is to make two assumptions, viZ., 
a sphota and an impression. ! 

Now, the Sphota-vadins ebntend thus.. “We ‘are not required 
to make double assumptions. An impression of the ordinary type 
is not a novel object. It is a well-known object which is admitted 
by all. Therefore, we make no new assumption. We have not 
allowed an impression to go beyond its normal activity. We firmly 
stick to the hypothesis that an impression exclusively produces 
memory. But you, the Naiyayikas, have allowed an imprebsion to 
transgress its normal law. We have not followed your foot-steps'” 











The Naiyayikas give an answer to the above charge They say 
to the Sphota-vadins, “How is that you have not allowed an jimpres- 
sion to go beyond its,normal activity? You also admit thatithere is 
an impression that revives the memory of all letiers at a time. The 
very same path which is adopted by letters to reveal the meaning of 
a word is also followed by them for the manifestation of aj sphota. 
You assume the hypothesis of an impression but over and above it you 
postulate the hypothesis of a peculiar sound. Thus, both of us agree 
to accept the hypothesis of impression. But we do not subscribe to 
the view that the only function of an impression is to revive memory. 
But we have only allowed an impression to transgress its limit and 
to produce the knowledge of the meaning of a word. But you have 
ab initio put forward the hypothesis of the world of a new pattern, 
You have postulated ‘sphota—a class of transcendental sound, You 
also assume that the said sphota is distinct from letters and it is 
partless. How is it that your assumption does not suifer from 
cumbrousness?”’ Ig 

Kumarila has also subjected the said Beata to a! severe 
criticism :—He says, ‘‘The Sphota-vadins assume that a sphota, exists 
and distinguishes itself from letters. A word consists of! parts. 
Hence, they should also postulatie that a sphota is partless. Hence, 
the assumption of impression which plays a necessary part in the 
production of the knowledge of the meaning of a word has no part 
to play in the manifestation of š sphota.’’ (Sphota-vida, $i. 94). 
Kumirila’s criticism in a nut-shell is this that the assumption of 
iinpression, on the part of the Sphota-vadins, is superfluous. 

















The Naiyayikas press the Sphota-vadins hard. They review the 
arguments of the Sphota-vidins. The Sphota-vadins bave held that 
when fhe initial letter is presented to our consciousness sphdta bas 
become manifest and when the subsequent letters are known i us 
the awareness of the sphota becomes distinctly vivid. They also cite 
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an example. They hold that the manifestation of sphota is like that 
of gem. The said example is not appropriate. Gem consists of 
parts. Hence all minute parts are not discovered by its first percep- 
tion. Subsequent acts of perception reveal them. In this casé 
subsequent acts of perception have some important part to play: 
But a sphota is partless like a letter. Hence, the initial letter 
reveals it in its entirety. What part will the subsequent letters 
play? <A letter being partless, the partial manifestation of a letter 
is not possible. Similarly, a sphotasis not partially manifested since 
it is partless. 

Kumarila has also said to this effect :—If a letter is pronounced 
in a low voice, it is not heard at all. If it is loudly pronounced, it 
is distinctly heard. The whole of a letter is heard and nothing remains 
to be heard afterwards. The same rule applies ‘to a sphota. Hither 
it is entirely known or it is not known at all.” (Sphota-vada sl, 17). 


The Sphcta-vidins have cited a second example in order to 
establish their hypothesis. They hold that though a group of Vedic 
hymns or a verse is presented to consciousness on its being heard 
for the first time yet it is very clearly and vividly known when it is 
repeatedly heard. Similarly, though a sphota is manifested by the 
first letter of a word yet it will be more vividly revealed by the other 
letters. The example, cited by them, bears no resemblance to a 
sphota since it is absurd to think that a group of hymns or a verse 
consists of no parts. Some parts are letters and some other parts are 
words. The first awareness fails to grasp them all. When they are 
heard again and again: they are retained and are clearly and distinctly 
known to us. Thus the distinct knowledge of a group of hymns or a 
verse refers io its parts. Buta sphota is partless like an individual 
leiter. Hence the awareness of a sphota knows no different degrees of 
vividness. It remains always the same. Therefore the example in 
question is not appropriate. ‘ 


The refutation of the hypothesis that a sphota is 
manifested by a dhavant. 


Those who hold that dhvanis manifest sphotas but not letters are 
not sound judges. They prefer this’view because they think that they 
can avoid the very dilemma which besets the hypothesis that letters 
manifest a spbota. The dilemma in question has been referred to in 
the last section. Though dnvanis which are very slow give rise to 
audible letters yet they fail to manifest sphotas. Again when we, wish 
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to pronounce words very quickly words thus pronounced , | convey no 
meaning since letters, contained jn each word, are not, distinctly 
grasped. The drive of this criticism is this that if dhvanis had mani- 
fested sphotas then ‘Both slow and fast dhvanis would have alike 
manifested sphotas. J) 


' Now, the uphoiders of this hypothesis may contend that dhvanis, 
in order to manifest sphotas, bold up to view false letters with the help 
of organs of speech and the air just asa sword, a dirty mirror ete. 
exhibit the unreal properties of a face such aš the dark complexion, the 
unusual length ete, ‘The above” contention is not tenable. There is no 
justifiable cause for ‘the falsehood ofletters since these letters are 
presented to our uncoritradicted ‘experience. But a sphota which is 
distinct ' from, letters, zis never presented to our consciousness. If one 
holds that an‘“object" which is not experienced exists and am object 
which is experienced does, noi exist then he talks like one who says 
that horns exist but-a bare does not exist. The new path which has 
been adopted by you is no less combrous. Sabara, the commentator 
on the Mimansai siitras, has rightly remarked that if sphotas are 
assumed then two assumptions are to be made viz., dhvanis 
and sphotas are to be. postulated.. Thus we see that “the very 
way which letters follow to manifest a. sphota will also be: followed 
by them to communicate the meaning of a word. In other words, 
the hypothesis of a esphota has inno way an ‘advantage: over the 
bypothesis “that words communicate meanings. Hence there is no 
need of such a hypothesis as postulates a ie 


The other thinkers i.e., the Mimansakas, hold that as letters sur- 
vive éven after their presentation to consciousness so they communi- 
cate’ meanings without requiring the help of impressions. ' But we 
do not subscribe to this hypothesis since letters are transient. It is 
illogical to think that letters persist to exist even after their presenta- 
tion to consciousness: According to our training we know that letters ` 
communicate meanings. They do their function as they have been 
observed before to do it. Kumirila has also said to this effect: = 


“As many letters, arranged in a particular order eto.” 


This hypothesis has been viewed with disfavour by the Sphota- 
vadins. They ask “How many letters, being arranged in which 
particular order, do convey meanings?” We are poor fellows. We 
shal] not be able to give the right answer. Please ask your own 
consciousness. It is a very trifling objection. We should not think 
much of it, ‘Rou have also said that'either letters may communicate 
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meanings even if they violate the temporary order of their arrangement 
or if the said order .of letters is necessarily required then a sphota 
sbould be the temporary order of letters., Such a suggestion is not 
sound, A temporary order ‘is nothing but the different strokes of 
time, A“sphota cannot be identical with the different strokes of time. 
The temporary order of letters does not independently communicate 
a meaning, Again, the temporary order of objects other than letters 
does not also communicate a meaning. But such an order, belonging 
only to letters, communicates a meaning. Kamani has also discussed 
the problem thus :— oe 


There are two alternative E. viz. (i) Does the mere order 
of letters. (ze. not tbe letters themselves) convey. the sald sense? Or, 
(2) do the letters arranged in an order of succession ‘conwey it? Though 
these two alternative suggestions are possible yet the second one is the 
true hypothesis. In other words, the letters arranged in an order of 
succession but not the mere order of succession convey the sense of a 
word. The order of succession which belongs to the letters thus 
arranged renders its assistance to them to communicate meaning. 
There is no need of logical demonstration to establish it since the said- 
order of succession is nothing but the property of the said letters. 
Hence the very letters which have been noticed to convey a particular 
meaning, being arranged in a particular order of succession, will also 
convey the same meaning, being arranged in the.game order. Thus, 
a sphota is not an inference. We do not infer. it as we do a cause 
from an effect. It is noi also a presumption. We do not presume 
‘the hypothesis of a sphota in order to exple ain the knowledgë of mean- 
ing. So we establish our point. s Z 


The refutation of the hypothesis that a sphota is perceptible 


The Sphota-vidins have also argued -that as it is-yenerally admitt- 
ed by usage that a meaning has been communicated by a single sabda so 
the usage in question points to the hypothesis of spbota. Such an 
argument is not sound, If letters communicate a meaning in accor- 
dance with the.law stated before then “the above usage holds good. 

Now, the sphota-vadins take an exception to the above solution. 
The ward ‘sabda’ does not denote an impression (samskara). In 
this world it is not well-known that the word ‘sabda’ denotes an 
impression. No body can prove by means of any method that 
the said word denotes an impression. A person, ignorant of the 
meaning of a word, learns the meaning of a word when he is instructed 
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by another person in its meaning. If the word ‘sabda’ a an 
impression then it is never noticed that the impression, belonging 
to a person, generates the knowledge of another person. No body 
can detect such a causal relation since an impression is a transcendental 
object. Now, the critics of the Spbota-vadins may hold that the 
word ‘gabda’ stands for letters. Now, a question arises in one mind. 
Does the word ‘sabda’ mean each individual letter or an ageregate 
of letters? If it signifies each individual letter then the word ‘sabda’ 
should communicate no meaning since an individual letier conveys 
no meaning. Moreover, it should not denote an aggregate’ of letters 
since the. word ‘éabda’ is a class name, i e. a common noun. If we 
use proper names in the dual or plural number then a common noun 
in the singular: nümber cannot be used as a case in apposition with 
either of them. Verbal usage like the following is never seen, 
Verbal usage ‘‘Yajiia datta and Deva datta are a man”; ‘‘Dhava, 
Khadira and Palisa are a tree’ etc. is conspicuous by its ‘absence in 
the literature. Similarly, the verbal usage that ‘g’, ‘an’ and ‘s’ is 
a gabda is never seen. Í 

Now, the critics may contend that as the word ‘forest’ denotes 
a collection of trees so the word ‘gabda’ signifies a collection of letters. 
As the verbal usage that a forest is trees is seen so the usage that a 
sabda is ‘g’, ‘au’ and ‘s° will be appropriate. ‘Such a contention is 
not tenable. The above example illustrates the relation of identity 
in difference, holding between the subject and the predicate. In 
certain cases we notice identity. But there are also cases which clearly 
" indicate difference. A collection is held to be identical with the 
objects" reGoilecied under it. Some verbal usages point’ to this 
direction. “But. there are some other usages which point to the fact 
that there is difference between a collection and the objects collected. 
The examples; viz.,tbe forast of mangoes and the forest; of wood- 
apples, clearly indicate their difference. But there is no single 
instance which refers to the difference of a sabda from letters. The 
verbal usage, viz., this is a gabda of ‘g’ ‘au’, etc. is conspicuous by 
its absence. i 

Again, you may contend that the word ‘forest’ points to the 
identity of the aggregate of objects with the objects included in the 
aggregate since a verbal usage that the mango trees are nothing but 
a forest is noticed. A sentence that the letters ‘g’ ete. are nothing 
_ but a gabda will also be put to use. But such a verbal usage is not 
noticed. Again, we distinguish the mango trees etc. from a forest, 
We do not employ the word ‘forest’ if we intend to convey a particular 
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mango tree. It is well-known that words ‘forest’ etc. are nouns of 
multitude. If this is so then one may ina figurative sense think of 
the identity of the meaning of the word ‘forest’, i c., an aggregate 
of trees with the particular trees such a mango tree etc. Thus, the 
sentence that mango and other trees are a forest may be employed. 
But, in the above case, the letters ‘g’ ete. cannot be distinguished 
from a éabda. So we never use a sentence that this is a sabda of 
letiers ‘g’ etc. Therefere nobody can even in a secondary sense think 
of the identity of the particular letters ‘g’ etc. with ‘sabda’ which 
denotes the multitude of all Jetters. Thus, those who hold those letlers 
are sabda cannot fairly justify the usage that sabda communicates a 
meaning. ‘ 

Now, the critics of sphota-vadins give a reply to. the above criti- 
cisim, They hold tbat they should not bother to discuss the problem 
whether the word ‘éabda’ may be appropriately or inappropriately 
employed to denote the individual letters ‘g’ etc. It, matters little 
if it exactly denotes such letters. Itis also of little importance if it 
does not exactly denote such letters. The reason behind our remark 
is this that mere verbal usages current in the world do not establish 
the existence of things. Oh rival thinkers Sphota-vadins! the authors 
of sciences also corroborate our thesis. The grammarians hold that 
a verb denotes an action. But they do not hold that a sphota, re- 
presented by a verb, denotes an action. Even if we take into con- 
sideration the practice of the authors of several sciences then the 
existence of a sphota which is not based upon sound proof cannot be 
admitted. Can we identify popular usage with any proof? We have 
already refuted the thesis that a sphofa is an influence. We shall 
also prove that a spbota is not perceived. A sphota lies beyond the 
range of other proofs. Therefore the Sphota-vidins take vain pride 
in citing the popular usage “A šabda communicates meaning to us”, 
They should forget it. 

If we uphold the thesis that a letter communicates a meaning 
then the said popular usage stands justified. The reason is as follows. 
The last letter accompained by the impressions of the preceding letters 
conveys meaning. If this is the thesis then the use of singular 
number in the word ‘sabda’ is logically tenable since the letter 
in question is a sabda and has singular number. The thesis 
that letters, referred to by a recognitive judgment, communicate 
meaning suffers from no defect since the word ‘sabda’ is not 
employed here to denote such letters as are individually take 
into consideration. Let us take a concrete example e.g., the wor 
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‘gauh’. The collection of letters ‘g’, ‘au’ and ‘s’ which as not other 
than the word ‘gauh’ communicates a meaning. A word which denotes 
a collection has singular number. It may be used as a prédicate of 
a subject which has plural number. [In Sanskrit grammar there is 
no hard and fast rule that the subject and the predicate of a proposi- 
tion should have the same number. So, the proposition that such 
and such letters are ‘Sabda’ is quite appropriate. Here, the word 
‘gabda’ denotes a collection of letters. It has singular number. It 
may be predicated of the subject, such and such letters. Moreover 
we come across verbal usages like. the following, ‘“The vedas are the 
authority on this matter”? etc. J. Moreover the mention of the 
statement, ‘We make out a meaning from gabda’’ is highly, illogical 
on the part of the Sphota-vidins. The word ‘gabda’ does not denote 
‘sphota’. In other words, sphota does not constitute the primary 
meaning of the word ‘gabda’. No linguists are seen to employ the 
word ‘éabda’ to denote a sphota as they are noticed to use it in the 
sense of a letter.” The Sphota-vadins may contend that gabda is 
defined as the indicator of an object. © This contention is hardly 
tenable since the definition is too wide. Smoke which points, to fire 
should also be donoted by the word’ ‘sabda’. 

Now, the Sphota-vidins, having reflected on the problem from 
its initial stage, may revise the said definition and hold that sabda 
is such as being audible indicates an object. (This definition’ shows 
an improvement upon the previous one since it does not apply to 
smoke and similar other indicators. None of these objects is 
audible, Hence, the defect of being too wide is overcome). But 
this definition is not applicable to a sphota since a sphota, is not 
audible. Moreover, some: portion of the definition is superfluous. 
The definition should bé'like this “What is audible is gabda’’; This 
amended definition is competent enough to distinguish gabda from 
all other objects. Hence, the shorter definition -is logically sound, 
The definition in question should not consist of two elements neces- 
sary and superfluous. Letters are only audible but no other objects. 
Therefore letters are only sabda. A sphota is not gabda. Kumārila 
has also directed his criticism against the sphota theory: thus. 
Letters independent of one another are distinctly grasped by our 
auditory sense-organ. Neither the constituent factor of a letter 
nor a sphota is presented to auditory sense-perception’’. L 


Now, an objection may be raised against the above definition. 
If the definition of sabda is this “What is audible is gabda’i then 
it also becomes too wide since it applies to the universal of existence 
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(satté). The above objection is not tenable. The intended definition 
is this “What is only audible is Sabda’’. The adverb ‘only’ which 
denotes exclusion has not been appropriately given since sabda is 
not exclusively heard by means of ears. Ears require the co-operation 
of manas (the internal organ) to hear éabda. Hence, no purpose is 
served by the above exclusion. Such an objection is not tenable. 
The intention of the said exclusion is to distinguish the instrument 
of this sense-perception from all other such homogeneous instruments. 
Thus, the definition implies that the sense-perception of sabda is 
produced only by ears but not by: such “other sense-organs. Hence, 
eyes etc, are only excluded but not the internal organ viz, manas. 
iven if the amended definition is accepted then it remains still too 
wide since it is applicable to the universal of gabda. Such an objection 
does not hold good. This defect will be easily mended if the clause 
‘is possessed oÍ `a universal’ is added to the definition. ‘Thus, the 
complete definition of sabda is as follows :— n l 

“What is audible and is possessed of a universal is sabda’’. 
[This is the correct definition of sabda. It suffers from ‘no defects. 
The universal of gabda possesses no universal. I Hence, the definition 
does not apply to it]. The trend of this discussion from its very 
beginning requires the further qualification as has been proposed just 
now. This definition will not be too wide even if it applies to the 
thundering of clouds or to other inarticulate sounds since they all 
belong to the class of sound. Vatsyaéyana, the author of Nyaya-bhasya, 
has stated that sound admits of two kinds viz., letters and inarticulate 
sound, The definition, “What is the indicator of an object is sound’’ 
isnot a correct one. We have stated if before. We shall now 
controvert it and assign our reasons. Suppose an articulate sound 
reachas our ears. We are still ignorant of the relation of danotation. 
Hence, the above sound citries no sense. As it comm inicates no 
sense, it ceases to be sound since according to the said definition 
every sound points to an object. When the relation of denotation 
has been known to us after some time the same thing again becomes 
sound since it conveys now a sense to us. Therefore the above 
definition is not universal. 

Again, we do not follow your intention behind the procedure of 
determining the true character of sound. Why do you imagine the 
identity of gabda with universals, attributes, actions ete. t.e., objects 
denoted by words? Why does this misgiving arise in your mind? 
Why do you refute the imaginary identity? We fail to appreciate the 
value of your useless attempts. Why do you raise absurd propositions 
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and“refute. them? We have well understood that words'are distitict 
from their meanings. ‘Therefore what -is audible is gabda, (sound); 
But’: sphota is not audible. Hence; those who hold that letters ` 
constitute words, sentences etc. and convey a meaning can only justify. 
the popular veiw “We: make out a sense fro a sound |(sabda)’’. 
Hence, the popular -view goes in favour of the varna-viding but does 
not favour the sphota- vadins. This is our conclusion. ,., |+ ' 
The Sphota- vadins | join issue with the Varna- yädins. They. raise ` 
an objection “Why do ‘not you admit that E) sphota i is audible?” -, They ` 
also state that every » body is aware of the fact that sound produces 
an awareness of common element, which finds expression in the verbal.’ 
sign ‘a word, a sentence ete’. “But they”. “also point. ‘out that the 
auditory. sense-perception produced by a ' sobd, does nob; “refer to 
letters. Such a hypothesis is not logically sound. The reason 
behind our criticism is as-follows. . Whénever we perceive individual I 
COWS VIZ., Sabaleya, Bahuleya etc. we recognise a common property 
in each of them and name it as the universal of cowness. Similarly, 
if we had recognised a word or a sentence in every -letter.. then we 
would have admitted that a word or a sentence is a type off common 
property which belongs to every letter. But, as a “matter; of fact: 
such an awareness does not occur to our mind. Let us illustrate 
another type of common property which belongs to each of its” 
constituents. A piece of cloth is made up of threads. Tt inberes 
‘in each thread that constitutes it. When we have the first 
perception of a piece of cloth we perceive the whole without having 
the discriminative knowledge of its constituent factors. Similarly, do 
we hear a word or sentence “without attending. tó each constituent 
letter one after another? If we had heard g word or a sentence as 
a distinct whole without having the distinct . auditory perception of 
each of its constituent letters then we’ would have gladly faccepted 
the thesis “A word or a sentence stands on the same footing ; ‘with a 
piece of cloth’. As a piece of cloth is constituted by its parts so 
a word or a ebei is not framed by its parts. A word or a Sentence 
does not inhere in letters. Iti is not a common whole which ig shared 
by all letters. We do never ‘grasp it as a whole at a time. | 


(To be continued) 
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“SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND’ WORLDLY LIFES 


A. G. Das, M.A., Ph.D. 


Calcutta University 


‘in this paper. I propose to expound the teaching of Rama- 
krishna on the relation. between. spifitual and worldly ‘life. There is, 
however, an ambiguity ‘about the phrase “ worldly life’. Details ` 
apart, I can say without fear of contradiction that according to him, 
as according to its: usage, -“‘worldly life”? means the life of a house- 
holder as against the ‘life of a. sannyasin.’ Now the question is 
whether, in Ramakrishna’ s Wiew,: worl nie is antithetical to spiritual 
life. I ` 

Ramakrishna repeatedly points out that the rasa qupa of God 

is the end of bumén life and that sex and wealth stand between us 
and our possible union with God.? The mind of a worldly man is 
like “a mirror covered with dust. The sensuous desires are the dirt 
that prevents the light of truth from penetrating such a mind.* Those 
who are drowned in worldly life think only of worldly things. When 
they have ample leisure, they find time hanging heavy on their 
hands, and they kill time by idle talk or playing at cards. They 
‘cannot realize their plight, however. Bub one may ask: Why 
should they be so if the world is the creation of a good God? 


God, we are told;. covers men’s. minds with the illusion of sex 
and sensuous desires just to keep the world going. That is His way, 
inscrutable way, . indeed. $ God: has the „power of mayá wherewith .. 
He creates and sustains- the: universe, But His maya is a twofold 
power ; it is the power of ignorance as well as the power of knowledge, 
He, on the one- hand, keeps men in ignorance and, on the other,. 
plants in them the principle of light, i.é., knowledge, which is calcu- 
‘lated to lift them out of the rut of sense-life and to lead them even- 
iually to the life of Spirit. But-what is spiritual life like? f 

To be brief, spiritual life is life lived for God or Self.. And one. 
lives spiritual life if one, unswayed by sensuous desires, ever aspires 


* Presented to the Second Conference of the Union for the Study of te Great Religions 
held in Madras during the Christmas week, 1956, 

1 Kathamrita (in Bengali) by “M”, II, v, L 

2 Op. cit,T, x, 6; IIT, i, 6; III, iii, 8; IV, vi, 4. 

3 Op, cit., ITI, iv. 1. 

1 Op, cit, IV, x 3. 
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` to, realize God or Self. It seems, and some actually say, that 
spiritual life is apart and that it cannot be lived in sotiety and the 
State. They are, indeed, of the opinion. that one cannot- attain to 
lifé for God or Spirit except by renouncing the world. ‘Such an idea 
he seems to convey to us. when. Ramakrishna says, “Why can’t 
one have a vision of God? “Because-one’s mind is covered. with sex 
and wealth.’’* Does he then, mean that spiritual life begins with 
the absolute rejection of worldly life? i bos 
_ On one occasion, two disciplés ‘of: Ramakeishua were discussing 
the question of renunciation just before him. One off them said, 
“Without ovérall renunciation none can attain’ God.’ Thereupon 
the other snapped out, “The moment one’s mind is fixed upon Him 
the world (sarhsār) ceases fòr one.” On heariúg all this, Rama- 
krishna appeared rather upset. He then said- to themi, “You say 
that the world would go. Where, then, will it go? For my part, 
however, wherever I am I feel I am in Ram’s Ayodhya.”’ a 








_ On another occasion, a certain person -asked Rimakrishna, 
“Well, Sir, is the world illusory? ‘Thereupon with a flare of genius 
he replied, “The world is illusory so long as He is not realized. as 
This view is very original indeed. We have so long Been taught 
that on realization of Brahman, the aspirant reaches perfection and 
rejects the world as illusory. Ramakrishna, however, points out that 
on realization the world appears very real to the sadhaka, in the 
sense that he now finds that God manifests Himself in the things 
and beings of the world. According to Ramakrishna, we, in our 
ordinary way, take the world ‘as existing by itself and such a world 
is obviously false as it in fact. does not exist in its own) right. A 
problem nevertheless remains, namely, how could one with a yearn- 
ing for God.rise out of the false and reach the real world? |In short, 
is life in society an obstacle to one’s spiritual progress? | 

Society is a living whole and has its history. From a small 
beginning society by stages has come to its present state of lexistence. 
And the process of development is stil continuing. Traditions „of 
different kinds—economic, political, juridical, religious ond the rest, 
which form our heritage, are the accumulated experiences ofj the past 
generations. We are, indeed, under a deep debt to all thdse who in 
the past contributed to social development in its manifold aspects, 
There is no gainsaying the fact that we were born to a society and 





1 Op, cit., TIT, iti, 3. | 
2 Op. cit., Y, xjii, 4. Ë 
3 Op, cita I, ix, 1. Ë 
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nurtured on the social institutions: We are what we are to-day 
certainly because of society. It is little wonder, then, that Rama- 
krishna emphasizes social life and insists on the strict performing 
of one’s duties. 

He makes an approach to worldly life from yet another side. 
He avers that everyone should *petform his or her proper functions 
in life; nobody can avoid activity. One acts and has to act even 
when one goes out of society. So the aspirant should not think that 
he would progress in spititiial life only if he gets out of worldly life, 
That way, says Ramakrishna, the aspirant would only shirk his duties’ 
and the neglect of his duties would assuredly weigh upon him and 
retard his advance towards:bis goal. 

Now, if one is to live in, and not to renounce, the world, what 
becomes of spiritual life? ` The difficulty is that worldly life, involving 
as it does sex and wealth, appears to be opposed to spiritual’ 
life. Ramakrishna, however, points our that there is no short cut- 
to the spiritual goal, ‘Therefore, the aspirant should not bein a 
hurry or do anything at haphazard. He can proceed towards the 
realization of his ideal only by some stages, which are to be worked 
out of worldly life itself. But how? 

_ Ramakrishna tells us that there are infinite paths to God. here: 
are nevertheless three broad kinds of yoga, namely, the yoga of- 
knowledge, the yoga of. action, and the yoga of love or devotion." 
According to Ramakrishna, the yoga of knowledge is far too difficult 
for. anybody to follow, and the yoga of action or: karmayoga, though 
theoretically all right, is not quite practicable in ordinary life. Karma- 
yoga, as expounded in the Bhagavadgitd, is the spiritual discipline in 
which the aspirant is to perform all necessary actions and duties and to 
offer them as an oblation to God. In this yoga the aspirant is to put: 
himself forth to the best of his capacities without any attachment to: 
the fruits or results of his actions. As Sri Krishna puts it, “Im: 
karmayoga the aspirant has a right to action, but not to its result 
or results.” He, indeed, appears very originai: when Ramakrishna 
says that although karmayoga fixes upon God, it posits the ego as 
the agent or doer and as offering the doings as an oblation to God. - 
He means to say that i in this yoga, more often than not, self-interest. 
or selfishness creeps into the mind of the aspirant and renders the. 
yoga a way of insincerity. Ramakrishna seeks to -bring it home to. 
our minds that one can become a karmayogi, in the strict sense of 


1 Kathāmrita (in Bengali), I, xi. 4, 
2 Gita, I, 47. 
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the term, only after the realization of God in His twofold aspect— 
the determinate and the indeterminate, when one is transformed and 
. becomes only a channel of divine activity.. After this realization, 
the sddhaka retains only the form of the ‘I’, the substance of the 
gross ‘Ll’ having been destroyed, and thus becomes best fitted for 
the practice of karmayoga. ` 

. Ramakrishna is all for the yoga of love or bhakti. It'is narrated 
of the Enlightened One: “ ‘Full of hindrances is this household life, 
the ‘haunt of passion, Free ag the air is the homeless state’. Thus he 
consideréd ‘and went forth.” `: Ramakrishna, however, does not 
. disvalue worldly life, although he says that it is, difficult for a man in 

worldly life to practise sadhana, to follow a strict ‘spiritual discipline. 
There is nevertheless a way out, according to him. This way is 
bhaktiyoga or the yoga of love, which consists in thinking God 
as the Creator and Ordainer, and praying to Him for love and faith, 
and singing His names. ‘This is the way for a householder who 
Hee a yearning for God.” 


` But how could he divide his mind between God and worldly 
things? There is doubtless no question of thus dividing: his mind. 
Ramakrishna insists that the aspirant, though he lives: in society, 
has to withdraw his mind gradually from worldly desires and fix it 
upon God. With the help of homely examples, Ramakrishna explains 
the procedure a person, enmeshed in mundane life, should follow in 
his attempt to achieve liberation. A tortoise, as we know, lays its 
eggs on land; but, as it moves about in water, , its mind ever remains 
fixed on the place where the eggs were laid and left behind. Con- 
sider, again, the servants and maid-servants of rich people. The 
former do a)l their duties and look after the sons and daughters of 
their masters. In reference to the sons and daughters they even say, 
“This is my Ram’’, “This is my Gouri’’, and so on, though they 
know in the heart of their hearts that the boys and girls’ are none 
of their own. The servants and maid-servants work just\for money 
and they always think of their homes and their near and dear ones, 
Similar should be the attitude, Ramakrishna tells us, of a householder 
in his spiritual life. The point is that he is not to reject life: he is 
to accept life by transcending it, i.e., by doing the duties appropriate 
to hig station of life and concentrating at the same time upon God. 
And when his being is saturated with thé a of the er 


1 Rbys Davids : Sary Buddhism, P. 81, London, 1910. 
2 Kathämrita, I, xi, 4, 
3 Op. cit., IV, xii, 3, 
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Being, he becomes detached from empirical things. This is verily 
his way to the supreme goal—union with God. 

Ramakrishna, however, points out that no rules are binding upon 
those who are seized with- divine frenzy. From those who -have 
become mad for God all duties drop off.’ Still, as Ramakrishna avers, 
it ultimately depends upon the grace of God whether one attains faith 
and love and union with Him. 


ee 


l Or. cit., Il, xii, l; sili, 4; 1V, sis, 1 
2 Op. ett. 1, iv. T, i 
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The problem of education in a country like India where the 
majority of the people are even now steeped in ignorance, illiteracy, 
squalor and poverty, and where education has long been regarded 
merely as a means to getting a job for earning a pittance for liveli- 
-hood, is not only complex but also serious, It should engage the 
immediate attention of those who care for the country’ s gooll. If 
we want to live and thrive as a democratic nation, we must not only 
expand our education to cover the entire population but also rémodel 
it on proper lines without any loss of time. [ 

Now that we are free people of a sovereign democratic republic, 
we can no longer remain complacent about the existing state of iffairs 
by putting the blame at others’ doors only. We are now the masters 
of our destinies, and whatever problem we are to face has got'to be 
solved not only by our diligent and intelligent endeavours but also 
by our sincere and correct approach to it. However dificult and 
baffling a problem may be, a true and proper appreciation of iti goes 
half the way to solve it. The task of improving the educational 
system in the country brooks no delay if we are not to perish/ and 
if we are to prevent the nation from going into chaos and disaster. 
But improvement of the educational standard at any atage—primary, 
secondary or university—will remain a pious hope unless and until 
the society and the state are prepared to appreciate the importance of 
teachers who are the builders of the nation and ‘torch-bearers’ in the 
life of the people. i 

The sooner the need for suitably trained teachers to manj our 
educational institutions is widely and truly recognized, the better i ig 
it for India of today and for India of tomorrow, as without properly 
qualified teachers no state can afford to recognize and i improve the 
educational system to suit the objectives it aspires to achievé by 


ñ 
education. For imparting a proper kind of education, a well-qualified 





* Presidential Address delivered at the Teacher Training Section of the Thirty. first 
All-India Educational Conference held at Jaipur. : 
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and properly trained teacher sincerely devoted to his task or profession 
is absolutely necessary. L. k 

During the First Five Year Plan, little progress could be made 
towards the improvement of Secondary Education. During the 
Second Plan, some of the recommendations of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission are proposed to ba implemented. A percentage 
of the existing high schools will be upgraded, and some will be con- 
verted into multi-lateral schools so as to provide the pupils at the 
secondary stage of education with training in different vocations 
according to their interests, aptitudes and inclinations. This will 
mean an increasing diversification of courses and will involve the 
introduction of craft courses, better facilities for science teaching, 
establishment of commercial, technical, industrial, agricultural and 
other vocational branches, and so on, Tf the suggestions of the 
Planning Commission are implemented, secondary education will, no 
doubt, be more or less complete and self-sufficient and will succeed 
in checking, to a great extent, the wasteful rush of students- to 
universities. . I l 

But the question is: ‘How are the recommendations to be 
carried out?’ Obviously, there must be adequately trained hands 
to put into effect the much promising programme, because no scheme, 
however well-planned, can work of itself. Dr, John Mathai, in bis 
brilliant Convocation Address to the University of Calcutta in 1956, 
has rightly observed, “No educational institution can rise in quality 
and usefulness above the level of its teachers”. Hence arises the 
pressing problem in India today in the field of education—the problem 
of Teacher Education. In any educational organization, anywhere, 
the teacher bas always been and will always remain the most im- 
portant factor. In some modern plans of teaching, for instance, 
the Dalton Plan or the Montessori System, it may seem that the’ 
teacher’s position as the hub of the educative process is not recognized. 
But on second thoughts it would be realized that the demand from 
him as regards qualities of head and heart has, on the contrary, 
become more, much more exacting. In fact, the modern ideas of 
education cannot be effectively carried. into practice without hard 
and sound professional preparation on the part of the teacher. 

_In India, we had hardly ample opportunities before Independence 
to pay heed to the great problem of Teacher Training. In educational 
organization we witnessed, during our bondage; only some flirting 
with the idea of universal education—an idea which long ago became’ 
a reality in almost every other part of the civilized- world. As ‘soon | 
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as independence was won, we proclaimed in our Constitution that 
we are going to do our utmost to make up leeway ; and the two note- 
worthy Commissions that we set up on University Education and 
Secondary Education, have both conteinplated vast educational re- 
construction programmes. Both these Commissions have, however, 
stressed the greater importance of the middle part of the educational 
ladder, that is, secondary education. And both these Commissions 
have very rightly laid their fingers on the teacher as the sore, Spot in 
our educational set up. ' 
There is no denying the fact that the profession of teaching in 
India is not at present very attractive, except to a very small: number 
of people who are born with, or who gradually grow and develop an 
inclination for the job. The ‘World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession’ bas reported thus : I 
“Information from our member organizations shroughout the 
world indicates clearly that the shortage of competent teachers is 
growing in scope and severity. Among the many reasons for this 
growing and ominous shortage of teachers, one reason stares'out so 
prominently that all others seem relatively inconsequential, namely, 
the noLonaeey. unsatisfactory conditions of the teacher’s a eote ene 
tion,’ ie: 
We see, therefore, that the ‘World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession’ bas pointed out the dearth of good trained teachers all 
over the world. One reason for this is that the task of the teacher 
is not only an arduous one, he is also denied the social rank and 
emoluments befitting hiş“ “position and the importance and gravity of 
his work. Another reason for this unsatisfactory state of affairs is 
that care is not taken to recruit teachers from an early stage of their 
educational career. In Russia, an additional schcol class is organized 
at the close of the school career to prepare those interested in the 
teaching profession. We hope that in the not very distant future 
the teacher will not have any social or economic grievance. But, i in 
that ‘case, the problem of selecting the right kind of teaching 
personnel will assume the greatest importance in educational organi- 
gation. In fact, research work on the personality traits of good and 
bad teachers is in progress everywhere. i; 
Good teachers are both born and made and, by far, the greater 
number of good teachers is more made today than born. By the 
phrase ‘being made’ is meant ‘being professionally trained’. ¿Most 
of the teachers are now dragged to the teaching profession and not 
actually drawn to it. As the Father of the nation has tacitly put it, 
i | 
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“They only come to the teaching profession, who cannot find any 
other employment’*. Hence it is essential that our teachers should 
be professionally trained to be able to make their teaching really 
effective and useful. The progress that has been made in the science 
of Pedagogy would now surely “delight the heart of Pestalozzi, and 
it is very much reassuring that training is recognized today as an 
essential preparation for those who intend to join the teaching 
profession. TH 
"The Secondary Education Commission is, therefore, right in 
laying the greatest stress on the problem of organizing the teaching 
profession. The problem has, however, two aspects—one of rapidly 
enubancing the social and economic status of teachers, and the other 
of training up a vast army of efficient teaching personnel to meet the 
growing demands of the necessary educational expansion. The 
proportion of untrained teachers in our schools, at present, is quite 
alarming, perhaps, the largest in the world. We have to arrange for 
the training of the existing untrained teachers first. But at the-same 
time we have to attend to the problem of providing training facilities 
for the fresh recruits to the profession. ; 

The number of Teachers Colleges and Teacher Training Tapert. 
ments of universities that we have at present in India is utterly 
inadequate for taking up this twofold task. And it is also a fact 
that it may not be possible for us to start the requisite number of 
Teacher Training Colleges in the near future. The crying need of 
the hour is, therefore, to have recourse to some make-shift arrange- 
ments for teacher training that can cope with: the existing emergency. 
In Great Britain, the British Emergency Teacher Training Scheme, 
after the Second World War, allowed a great degree of experimenta- 
tion in this respect. Under the Scheme, temporary colleges for 
training up 10,000 women teachers were set up. In Russia, the 
situation after the Revolution was much the same as obtains in India 
today. So in that country Short Courses of Training for a few weeks 
were instituted in 1920, and the scheme continues even today. Tha 
teachers who were thus trained were treated as equals to regular- 
trained teachers in every respect, subject to certain conditions. One 
of the main conditions was that the Short Training must be followed 
up by a Correspondence Course and end in a qualifying examination. 
In view of the acute situation in India, these two schemes of setting 
up temporary colleges or camps during vacations and Correspondence 
Courses in Pedagogics should at once be launched. 

It is gratifying that some of the State Governments have already 
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l, 
been experimenting on the seheme of running Short Course Training 


Camps for untrained Graduate and Undergraduate teachers aged 
more than 45 years. The writer lias bad the fortune to have visited 
some such training centres in West Bengal and has found the work 
quite useful and satisfactory. 


A few concrete suggestions may be made in this" connection. 
With a view to imparting the benefit of training at least partially 
to as large a number of existing teachers as possible, the following 
measures might be adopted : | 

- (ü) Teachers with an experience of ten years or more may be 
exempied from the theoretical part of the training course. But 
arrangement must be made to provide such teachers with practical 
training in class teaching, school administration, class management 
and. discipline, preparation of Notes of Lessons, ete. A short training 
in the theoretical course, say, covering for a month, may be imparted 
to them, if practicable. But the practical course should cover a period 
of at least two months, at the end of which tbe trainees will have to 
undergo an examination in practical teaching. What we want, after 
all, is a good practical teacher, and not a mere theorist. ' 


: 

(ii) For teachers having less than ten years’ experience, how- 
ever, the fall course of training lasting for a period of ons academic 
year should be insisted upon, and facilities should be thrown open to 
all such teachers. 


(itt) For purposes of giving a short term training to the teachers 
with ten years’ experience, a mobile staff of instructors appointed by 
the State Department of Education should be maintained in every 
district. This staff will move from place to place and organize short 
course training centres in suitable schools where trainees from speci- 
fied institutions in the areas should. assemble to take their three- 
months’ training. After the training course in a particular area is 
completed, the said staff will move on to another suitable school in 
the district and start a new centre there. In this way all the un- 
trained teachers of ten years’ standing in a district may easily get 
training facilities within a year or two. 


(i) The services of the mobile staff of instructors may be 
retained even after this period. The staff should be made permanent, 
and its business will be to organize Refresher and Reorientation 


Courses of training for the already-trained teachers in the district in 
suitable centres throughout the year. 


(w) The Extension Services Departments sponsored by the 
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All India Council for Secondary Education, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, may come to our did in organizing such Camp 
Courses for Teachers. And in fact they have been helping the cause 
of Teacher Education in India by providing Refresher and Reorienta- 
tion courses. Itis hoped tbat the All India Council for Secondary 
Education would see their way in expanding their existing programme 
of activities in this direction to provide for greater facilities for In- 
Service Training of Teachers. š 

The Mudaliar Commission has also recommended that part-time 
courses for meeting the acute shortagé of women teachers vis-a-vis 
the schemes of educational expansion, should be started. This 
recommendation also should be implemented without delay. — I 

In order to organize Correspondence .Courses as well as to co- 
ordinate the work of Training Colleges, we require a good number 
of Educational Institutes as envisaged by the McNair Committes’s 
Report in England. Such Tastitutes have come into existence in 
considerable numbers in England and Russia. We have to keep in 
mind that education without research stagnates and fails to meet the 
needs of the community, And research, to be of real value, must 
be coordinated by a central body. For this purpose, also, we need 
an adequate number of Central Educational Institutes or Research 
Bureaus. In February, 1956, the All India Council for Secondary 
Education organized a Seminar on ‘Examinations’ at Bhopal. The 
writer was one of the participants to that seminar. One of the 
recommendations of the Seminar was the establishment of Research’ 
Bureaus under the State Board of Education, the function of which 
would be to promote and encourage researches and original investi- 
gations in the domain of Examinations and Evaluations, We feel 
that such Bureaus or Institutes may also concern themselves with the 
task of organizing from time to time Refresher and Reorientation ` 
Courses of ‘Draining for the teachers trained in the past, because a good 
teacher must always maintain contact with the latest developments 
in educational theory and practice. A teacher is to train himself all 
his life. As Findlay observes, ‘‘The teacher is ever a learner.’’ In 
the words of Tagore, “A teacher can never truly teach unless he i8 ` 
still learning himself. A lamp can never light another lamp unless 
it continues to burn its own flame. The teacher who has come to 
the end of his subject, who has no living trafic with his knowledge, 
but merely repeats his lessons to his students, can only load their 


minds: he cannot quicken them.”’ | 
Tt is, therefore, implied ‘that in the Teachers Colleges there 
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should be provision for experimentation and research into| the fields of 
Psychology, Experimental Pedagogy, Educational Measurements and 
Statistics, Methojology in the teaching of school subjects, and so on. 
In India there exists at present little scope for research activities 
in Graduate Training Colleges. In Germany every student-teacher 
has to study and investigate into an original problem and submit a 
thesis in part fulfilment of the requirements of the final examination. 
In Russia, too, such researches are highly encouraged. , It is true 
that in the Master of Education courses of some of the Indian Uni- 
versities, there is provision for research work and submission of theses 
in lieu of some theoretical papers, In all Teachers’ Coilegés, however, 
it is highly desirable that a spirit of research and original thinking 
and investigations should be encouraged among the trainee-teachers 
instead of merely getting them to learn some stereotyped methods, 
Such, work has the great virtue of infusing enthusiasm into the hearts 
of teachers-in-training and also.of making them conversant with the 
current problems of education. i : 

So far as the curricula amd syllabi of Teachers’ Training 
Colleges are concerned, we must be conscious of the urgent’ need’ 
of introducing certain vital changes. The Secondary, F lucation 
Commission bag made a number of valuable recommendations: 
in this respect. Gne is the necessity of the compulsory ` study 
of Mental Hygiene for all teachers. The problem of delinquent and 
backward children in our school and society is assuming alarming’ 
proportions in many states, and no teacher can, therefore, afford to 
neglect these vital problems in the field of education. In Russia, 
special schools have been set up for the mentally defective (backward, 
neurotic and delinquent) children, and a’ separate subject! known as 
Defectology has been introduced in the training courses. ‘Monamen- 
tal studies on:this problem have been made by Sir Cyril Burt in 
England -and by Makarenko in Russia. It is high time that in India 
some work on these lines should be immediately initiated. ' 

Next, much more stressin the training programme is required. 
to be laid on the knowledge of the contents of the school subjects. 
Tt:is desirable that the trainees should study the contents and methods 
of teaching not more than two school subjects of the same group, 
such as, historical, linguistic, mathematical, scientific, and so on. 
Our teachers ¿must have the knowledge of the-contents' of school 
subjects up to the Honours standard. With a view to! improving 
the general level of the knowledge of subject-matter on the part of 
our existing band. of teachers, the following scheme may. be recom- 
mended : : 
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Tt is a fact that a large majority of our young graduates, trained 
or-untrained, who are now récruited to the teaching profession, are 
pass course graduates generally without any remarkable results (e.g., 
First Division) in the Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations. 
Steps should therefore be taken to give them an impetus to improve 
the standard of their knowledge of different school subjects. It might 
he suggested that there should be an examination held by the Depart- 
ment of Education every year in all school subjects, and the pass 
course graduates who pass this examination should be encouraged 
by a suitable increment in their salaries. This examination should 
insist on a bigh standard of knowledge of. each subject, corresponding 
to:the Honours Course (suitably simplified or modified) of an Indian 
University. The. syllabi for these examinations should be framed by 
the Department of Education. This system will certainly encourage 
‘private studies on the part of the teachers, and the result will be 
an improvement of their intellectual attainment and at the same 
time increased efficiency. The pass marks and distinction marks, 
if necessary, may be kept at a very high level. 

Lastly, it is very necessary to see that there is less of general 
and theoretical Psychology in the training course and much more of 
Educational Sociology, that is, study of the current trends in social 
and educational organization ; because, in our age the teacher is not a 
mere instructor but a social leader. It would be helpful, for this 
purpose, if the teacher, as recommended by the Mudaliar Commission, 
specializes in at least one extra-curricular activity. 

It is a happy sign that a Committee has recently been appointed 
by the Ministry of Education, Government of India to examine the 
syllabi prescribed for courses at the B. Ed. level. It is understood 
that this body might also consider, if time perraitied, a reorganization 
of the M. lid. Course as well. The Committee already met twice. 
At its inaugural meeting held sometime in August, 1956, Shri K.G., 
Saiyidain, Secretary and Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India, stressed the urgent need for revision of the Training College 
syllabi in view of the fact that they were mostly drawn up several 
decades ago. He observed that such syllabi ‘contained elements 
which had no relevance to our present-day educational problems, 
This prevented the trainees from developing a proper understanding 
of the Indian educational scene’. f 

Now, it may be concluded by pointing out that the desired im- 
provement in the standard of instruction and education cannot þe 
effected merely by providing the teachers with necessary facilities 
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for training and by equipping the schools with requisite aids and 
uppliances. Suitable remunerations and attractive service conditions, 
must be guaranteed to all members of the teaching profession 'so that’ 
they may remain above want and above misery without having to 
dissipate their energy in private tutorships. We should see that 
teachers’ are enabled to dedicate themselves heart and soul to the 
task of bringing up the mémbers of the rising generation, who are 
placed under their charge and who shal! be the citizens of tomorrow. 
Let us hope that the time is not very far when the teacher will not 
have any great social or economic grievance, and we shall be able to 
attract a satisfactory number of well-qualified persons to the profes- 
sion, by enhancing their salaries and by improving their status in 
society—by making life less dificult and less unattractive for them, 
It is then and then alone that we can really benefit by ‘reorientation of 
teacher education’ in India. 
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It is not easy to obtain from inscriptional sources a clear picture 
of taxation in India, from the 10th to the 12th century A D. Names 
of a few taxes are no doubt available ; but they are repeated in most 
records in a conventional style; these are. rarely accompanied with 
details which would have made their meaning better understood. 
Nevertheless, the material, though insufficieant in many respects, has 
some utility in as much as it throws some light, at least on certain 
sources of revenue which can be recognised with reasonable certainty. 
It also provides an opportunity for the study of the form in which 
the earlier system of taxation was carried down in this period and 
also for assessing the difference between taxation in actual practice 
and taxation as it is portrayed in the Smritis and other relevant 
branches of ancient literature. 

We may, at first, turn our attention to that branch of taxation 
that is related to land, i.e., land revenue and allied charges. - Land 
formed one of the main heads of revenue as shown by the Dharma- 
gastras, the Sinritis and the Arthasastra literature. The question 
whether there was any kind of compulsory taxation of land or land 
produce in the early Vedic period is a controversial one,’ but the 
system of compulsory taxation was not slow to appear, as the evidence 
of the later Vedic texts shows.” The Jatakas make it clear that the 
king had the right to a portion of the produce of the land. This 
is also the view of Kautilya.* Taxation of land had been known for 

1 In hymn VII 6.5 of the Rig Veda, king Nahusha is said to have forced his people 
to pay taxes (bali) and in hymn X 173.1 we are told that the king is installed on the throne 
of the kingdom, and then in X, 178.6. [Indra is invoked to make the ccmmonally (visah) 
pay tribute to bim; but there is no evidence to show that this tax was levied on land. 

2 In the Athaivaveda--IV, 22.2 Indra js invoked to give him “share in villages, 
kine and borses, and to leave the enemy without a p.rtioa’’, (emam bbaja grame asvesu 
gosu nistham bhaja yo amitro asya—A V., IV. 4 22.2). 

In the Kurudhamma Jataka we read that a person, having carelessly plucked a 
handful of paddy from his own’ field, regrets : ''Erom this field I have yet to give the king 
his due, and T have taken a handful of ice, from an untithed field © (Tmambš ked&ri 
maya rañño bhigo databbo adinnabbagato yeva cha me kedarato sdlisisamutthi gahapati 
(Vol. IL. p 318). In another place we are told that the ‘Dona mipako Mahaimatia measured 
the king’s share of the produce sitting at the door of the gravary, (Vol. IL, p. 318) 


4 Arthagastra, siti-produce (i.e, revenue) from the crown land, bhaga-portion of 
the produce payable to the government, 
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many centuries, before our period, as shown by inscriptions and 
otber sources available. j | 

Land continued to be an important source of revenue also, during 
the period under review. First this is shown by the frequent mention 
of the fiscal expression ‘bhagabhogakara’ in most of the inscriptions 
of the period.* It may be noted that the compound ‘bhagabhogakara’ 
is not known in this form in the literature of the Smritis nor is it 
used as a single revénue term in the Arthasastra, although theiconsti- 
tuent elements of the compound, ‘bhaga, bhoga, and kara’ separately 
were -quite well known. ‘Bhaga’ is translated by Kielhorn‘as' ‘share 
of the produce’.t “‘Bhoga’ is interpreted as the ‘periodical supplies 

‘of fruits, flowers, fire-wood and the like, which the villagers‘had to 
furnish to the king.” But as ‘kara’ may be taken as a name of a. general 
property-tax levied periodical ly, besides tribute paid by dependent 
states, it cannot be regarded as a distinctive agricultural. tax. - --.. 

In the Rajor inscription of Mathanadeva, dated V 8. 1016, * the 
term ‘ bhaga and bhoga’ are, however, separately. used. 

Other expressions are sometimes used which ‘appear to ‘be as. 
substitutes for.‘ bhaga and bhoga’. Thus-:in the Prabandhachinta- 
mani’, we come. across the expression ‘dani’, which may. mean the 
king’s share of the produce. In-a grant of Dharanivaraiha.of Vadhvan 
(Saka samvat 839)" both the terms ‘dani and Bhoga.’ occur. A 
land grant of the Chaulukya dynasty’ where the expression 


I i It is used in the inscriptions of the following dynasties of Northern India : the . 


Palas and Senas of Bengal; the Chandellae of Jejabhukti; the Chalukyas of Anabilapataka ; : 
the Paramāras of Malwa and the Gahadavas, ete. 

1 B.I, Vol. VII. p. 160. Itis often taken to mean 8 distinét terms “bhaga, hota, 
and kara’, which are translated respectively as ‘shares, right easement, taxes’ (B.D. 
Banerjee.. B.I. Vol. X V. pp. 293). Vogel, ‘Share and use tax in kind’ (Antiquities of the 
Chamba State, pp. 167-69). Dr. Ghoshal proposes to identify “bhiga und bhoga’) in -tho 
compound, with the usual grain share of the king, called ‘bhaga’ in the Arthasastra and 
‘bali’? in the Smritis. This is according to Ghoshal supported by a passage of the: Artha- 
$astra (ILI), where persons occupying fields and embanked reservoirs (setu). from: private 
owners on the csnditiod of ‘bhaga, bhoga’ as distinguished from those who hold the same 
on the condition of ‘avakarya, prakarya, adbi (mortage) and go forth, Bhagabhoga ` in this 
case refers to the condition of payment of a specific share of the resulting product. ‘H.R.S, 

p. 214. R.C. Majumdar, History of Bengal, p. 277, Here ‘bhiga’ is interpreted as ‘land 
events paid in kind’. In earlier works it is used in the sense of ‘the king’s dues on land, 
trees, diugs, cattle, wealth, etc, (Manu VII. 180-31; VIII, 305; Vishnu Dh, 8, IIT. 
25; ‘Bhigadugha’ is one of the ratnins of the king. The Amarakoša treats bali, kara 
and bhaga as synonymons, Hist. of Dh. S., Vol. TII. p. 18411. 

2 Gf. Bibl-r’s notein B.I., Vol. I. p. 75n. ‘Pratibhoga has been interpreted into 
‘dues the form of fruits. flowers and vegetables presented every day, (See, Kane, Hist, 
of Dh. S$., Vol. TIT. p. 199). According to Al:ekar, ‘bhogakara' is a petty tax in kind, 
s 3 p. 852 fn. 4 ) and the officer called Bhogapati' collected this tax, (ibid:). 

3 Hist. of Bengal. (Dacca university), p. 277; Dr. Ghoshal, ‘an abbreviation cf the’ 
more usual bhigabhogakara’. HRS p. 244; Vardhemana explains kara as tbe dues 
recovered every “month from villagers and city dwellers, Kane, Hist. of Dh, 8. yol Iti, 
p. 190. ‘Kara’ apparently a tax in ‘mony, K. Gupta, Land System, p. 301, 

4 BI., Vol. TII, p. 268. 

5 Trans- by Tawney, p, 77n. 

& See, I-A., Vol. XIT, p. 198, 

1 Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 204, 
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‘dinibhiga’ occurs may be incidentally referred to here. Ghoshal? 
identifies the term ‘danibhaga’ with ‘danibhogabhaga mentioned in 
a Surashtra landgrant, dated Saka 839 (=917-8 A.D.) which has been 
taken to denote ‘the periodical supplies of fruits, firewood and the 
like by the villagers’ as meant by the word ‘bhoga’. The expression 
‘mayuta’ occurring in the Rajor inscription of Mathanadeva,? is 
probably a contribution of the, same kind as held by the scholar. 
But is not clear why the affix ‘dani’ is used in some cases as mention- 
ed above, ` I 2 
An indication of the rates at which the king’s share—was to be 
collected is given in the Sukraniti ° where it is laid down that the king 
should take one-third, -one-fifth, one- seventh, one-tenth, or one- ` 
twentieth from the “ collectors of grasses and woods ”? i 
As regards the king’s share of the produce of the agricultural 

land’ denoted usually by tbe word ‘bhiga’, we find that there was a 
difference of opinion among. the ancient authorities as 40 the specific 
share to which he was entitled. The king’s share of the produce 
varies from } to qs in the Smritis, and the Dharmasastras.* This 
variation must have been due to the difference in the quality of land: 
as well as regional and chronological factors. It is, clear, thai the 
Manava Dharma Sastra in its present form could not have contem- 
plated different rates unless they were known to lave prevailed nnder 
diferent conditions. Sukra mentions different rates for the different 
classes of soils and also the net outturn of crops as the basis for 
assessment of land revenue. It lays down the rates of the king*s 
grain share as follows :— 

3 from land irrigated by river; 

Z» 5 5 », tanks and wells; 

łaa b» >) », rain water;: 

4 ,, barren and rocky lands. 
Kullottunga Chola of South India is known to have divided land into 
8 classes for the purpose of taxation based on classification of soils. 
Altekar believes that the non-agreement among the Smritis must be 
partly due to the varying practices of the different states or to the 
different times to meet‘its varying needs.° It is doubtful if the rates 
of taxes could be so uncertain in normal times. 


1 ARS. p. 256. 2 E-I., Vol. TII, p 263, 

3 IV. 2.119; (sasua-nidani-bhuta-dani-sambandha). 

4 Gautama (X. 24), Mana, (VII. 180), Vishnu. Dh.S. (ITI. 28.33) declare that the 
king may crdinarily take a sixth part of the grain crops or priduce of the soil; but 
Kautilya (V. 2.), Mann (K. 2), Shantiparva (87), Sukra (FV 2,9-10) permit the king to 
take even one- third or one-fourth part of the crops in times of distress {A0ad), 

5 IV. 2, p. 1908. t State and Government in Ancient India, . 
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In this connection we may note the maxim laid down in the 
Sukraniti* that ‘the ruler should realise his share of thé produce 
from land according to Prajipati’s system; but in times of danger and 
difficulty, according to Manu’s system, not otherwise.’ The difference 
between the two systems was about the measurement of land 
the kings share being presumed to be the same. According to Praji- 
pati 2500 cubits made one parivartana of land, whereas 3125 
cubits made one such plot according to Manu.* Consequently when 
Manu’s system of measurement being greater, the king’s share of the 
produce. would be less under Prajapati’s system. This may explain 
the variation in rates to some extent. 


The traditional rate of }.as the king’s share must have- been 
normally current over a wide area and for a long period. Thus we 
find the title of the officer-in-charge of the grain-share, ‘shashthadbi- 
krita’ in one of the grants of Dharmapala,’ the Pala king of Bengal, 
eatly in the 9th century A.D. This shows that the rate k. was the 
normal rate in his kingdom. -The Soušb Indian inscriptions sometimes 
refer to the king’s sixth part of the produce, as for example, ‘earlier in 
an inscription of the Kadamba king Sivamrigesavarman, dated about 
450 A.D. the kings share is found fixed at }. It is further recorded 
in an inscription of the Chola dynasty, dated 1046 A.D., that the 
monarch gave away as gifts to Brahmanas one-sixth of the produce 
of the land, that he used to get as revenue.” But the Raiwan plate 
of Govindrachandra of the Gahadavala dynasty dated 1123 A.D.* 
shows that the king’s share of the produce in his time was fixed at 
one-tenth. This is also found to be the rate mentioned in another 
inscription of the same king,’ (bhiga.kutaka-dasa) (which means 
the share (bhäga) for the plough-share kutaka to be daga, ‘i.e. ten), 
The figure ‘ten’ meaning either ten-hundredths or one-tenth, Kalhana 
refers to the impost of (dvidasabhaga) during the reign of King 
Ananta of Kashmir.* Thus we find that there was no uniform rate 
fixed throughout the land ; it was subject to changes, depending very 
much on variable factors including temperaments and policies'of kings. 


i 
a L. 209. Chaturbhijaih samam proktam kashtabbiparivartanam 
Prajapatyena manana bhiibhoga hara nam nripah. 


1 T. 205-206, 


2 BLL IV, p. 248. 
In the time of Hiuen Tsang the land revenue was assessed on the basis of 8 uniform 
rate cf 3 of the produce. 


3 Bpigraphic Cannatica, p. 84, (Devanballi Talug. No, 75). i 
4 JASB. Vol. LNI, Pt. I, p. 106. 4 
b Ibid, Vol: XLII. Pt. II, p. 314. `: Te, ws 
6 Rajatarañgini, ed. Stein, VII. 203, t 
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It may be presumed that the king’s share of the produce was in 
some regions, at least paid in kind. In the Rajataravgini' there is a , 
reference:to rice, collected as revenue during the reign of Sussala. In 
Kashmir the greatest portion of land revenue was assessed and collect- . 
ed in Kharis of grain.” It may be noted that in several inscriptions 
of Assam the revenue of land is found to have been estimated in 
measures of rice. This evidently points to the prevalence in some 
places, of the system of payment of land revenue in kind. 

The custom of paying taxes in cash was also current. The 
occurrence of the term ‘hiranya’ in most of the inscriptions belonging 
to the major dynasties of northern ° India, during the period under 
review, is significant. It is generally explained as ‘a contribution in 
cash' But this view is opposed by some. scholars who simply 
translate ‘hiranya’ as meaing gold.” There is also a divergence of 
Opinion as to the particular item that was taxed to collect hiranya. 

N. C. Bandyopadhyay suggests that ‘hiranya’ is a tax ‘on the hoard 
or capital or on the annual income’, i.e. a sort of income-tax.’ Beni 
Prasad explains it as symbolising ‘the right of the slate to the gold 
and probably otber mines as well’.’ Dr. Ghoshal holds that “in the 
mediaeval period of Indian history while payments of the land revenue 
reform of Todar Mall were made in kind, certain classes of crops 
(called by the title zabit) were always assessed in cash on the ground 
that it was very difficult to divide them into shares.” ‘Hiranya’ 
was a tax of thig mature, levied in cash upon certain special kinds 


1 VIII. 1206. : 

2 See, Rajatarafgini, Vol. IT. p. 328. The Lokaprakasa fully supports this 
conclusion, Kharis of rice (dhanya-khiri) are stated there in fixed quantities as payments 
cf rents, fines, interests, etc. The system of reckoning revenue in grain is widely spread. 
throughout Asia, and is naturally well adopted to the economic conditions of a mainly 
agricultural country. ; wees t 

Hiranya is used asa fiscal term in the inseriptions of the Gurjdra-Pratibaras, 
the Palas and Senas of Bengal, the Chandellas, the Chaulukyas, the Paramaras, etc. 

4 Senart, ‘tax in money’ (B. I., Vol. VIT. p. 61-62) ; Kielhorn, ‘Payment in moneys 
E. L.. VIL. P. 160): Vogel, ‘tax in cash’, (Antiquities in the Chamba State, p. 167-91, etc. . 

5 ‘Trans. by Buhler, S. B.E, II, p. 227; ibid. XXV, p. 237; Jolly, ibid. VII, p. 16.5 
Shamsastry, Arthadastra, p. 178; Meyer, Arthas&stra, p. 226; Fleet, Gupta Inseriptions, ` 
p. 194; R. D. Banerjee, E. T., Vol. XIV, p. 924; ibid. XV, p. 298; D. R. Bhandarkar,. 
ibid. VIL, p. 46; N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. ITI, pp. 8, 24, 67, 79, ete. 
The interpretation of ‘hiranya’ as ‘gold’ is shown untenable on the following grounds :— : 

(a) In the Smriti texts hiranya is combined with pagu (domestic animals), and listed 
along with the crops, trees. fruits, flowers, leaves, grass, etc. a3 some of the recognised source 
of the king’s revenue. Therefore, hiranya must have been one of those allied taxes which 
were imposed on the agricultural and industrial products of the village. mee 

(b) In the land-grants ‘hiranya’ is sometimes joined with “bhaga-bhoga-kari’ which 
is to be taken in the sense of vhe king’s customary grain-share, It is also found together 
with dhanya or the king's share of the crops. Hiranya, therefore, was a similar tax. 

(e) For state as contemplated in the Smiritis it may hardly be possible to draw 
a revenue from gold or ou the accumalated hoard of the metal or a tax on the income 
estimated in gold currency. See, HRS, p, 61. 

Kautilya, Vol. I, p. 189-40. 

7 The State in Ancient India, p. 302. a ; 

8 See, Badan-Powell, Ind system, Vol. I, p. 273 4. Cf. Aini-i-Akbari, Blochm ann 
and Jarett's trans, Vol. IL, p. 65; Forbes Ras Mala, ed. Rawlinson, p. 571. 
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of crops as distinguished from the tax in kind which was chargéd upon 
the ordinary crops.’ But no reason has been advanced to show why ` 
the Smritis which specify other agricultural or industrial products 
does not do so in respect of the items subject to the levy of hiranya. 
Most scholars agree however, that hiranya was some kind of tax 
which was collected in cash. . 

From the interpretations offered by different scholars it ‘appears 
that the meaning of the term ‘hiranya’ is not definitely established. 
There is no doubt that land revenue was sometimes collected in cash. 
In the Sukraniti®? we are told, that if the king receives a tax (rijabhaga) 
of 100 silver karsas from the cultivators he should make over; twenty . 
karshas to him. Unfortunately this text fails to mention what unit of 
land or what amount of crops was assessed to the tax of 100 silver- 
karsas. A 10th century Gurjara Pratibara record from U.P." assigns 500 
drammas for a temple out of the revenue of a certain village. . It may 
be noted that in the inscriptions belonging to the Sena dynasty 
of Bengal the revenue of the land is estimated in each case in terms of 
current silver coins. This evidently points to the general prevalence 
of payment of land revenue in cash in the Sena territory.* iy 

Apparently taking in the sense of a tax in cash some "scholars - 
interpret ‘Sarvarajabhogakarahiranyapratyaya’° occurring in inscrip- 
tions as meaning ‘with all revenues consisting of the king’s grain, 
share and the taxesincash.* This interpretation is not accepted 
by Majumdar who thinks that the phrase quoted means “with all 
the income such as taxes and gold enjoyed by the king’’. . But the 

. point whether the taxes are in cash or kind is overlooked. ‘Hiranya 
means gold, but why it is included as the name of a tax has not been 
clearly indicated by the scholar. ' 

The Mallasarul grant (6th century A.D.) mentions,:as the 
designation of an officer Hiranya-samudayika apparently connected 
with Vardhamana-Bhukti,* Altekar thinks that he was an officer 
entrusted with the work of collecting tax in cash in Bengal. . 
Dr.:Sen, is however, of the opinion, that he was an officer-in- charge of 
all taxes, both in money and in kind.”® 

1 HRS. p.'62. 

3 Ed. by Benoy Sarkar, Chap. IV Sec. TI. p. 281-89, 

3 T.A., Vol. XVI. p. 174. 

4 See, N.G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol.. YII Inscriptions of the Sena 
aa Ibid. No. 1.P.1. : 

6 A HRS.p. 245n.4. ' 

1 B.L, Vol, XXIII. p. 1508. \ 


8 DC. Sirear, Select Inscriptions, p.360, Head of the royal treasury or soGatgehol of 


revenue. 
9 State and Government in Ancient India. p. i 
10 B.C, Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the Incriptions of Bengal, p. 498., 
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The victorious Arabs after the conquest of Sind, early in the 
8th. century, levied taxes on land at varying rates depending on the 
nature of irrigation used. The land-tax was usually rated at two- 
fifths of the produce of wheat and barley, if the fields watered by 
public canals; 3/10 if irrigated by wheels or other artificial means; 
and Í if altozether unirrigated. If arable anl were left uucultivate 1 
probably it still had to pay one dirham par jarib and 1/10 of the 
produce which would have been collected if the land were actually 
cultivated. Of grapes, dates and garden produce, $ was taken, 
either in kind or in money; and x (khums) of the tax were levied 
- on wines, fishing pearls and generally of any products not derived 
from cultivation were paid in kiad or their equivalent value. These 
taxes were to be paid even befora the expenses had been defrayed. 
That shows that the cost was not considered in fixing the taxes in 
question.’ ` 

In course of time these taxes further inereased even to half of 
the produce of the land. The ability of the people to pay was some- 
times taken into consideration.” But much more was actually collec- 
. ted than the revenue fixed at the above rates. In many cases under 
the land system that was in vogue in this part of India, farmers not 
only covered their contracts but also to satisfy their greed they took 
much more from the cultivators at their expense.’ 

Besides the ‘Bhagabhogakara’, i.e. the usual grain-share and 
the periodical supplies of fruits, flowers and the like the people in 
some parts of the country had also to pay some additional taxes on 
land. These are incidentally mentioned in some inscriptions belong- 
ing to different dynasties. Thus in one of the landgrants of 
Mathanadeva, a feudatory chief, of the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty, 
dated A.D. 960, * a reference to a tax called ‘khalabhiksha’ is found. 
This means ‘begging from the threshing floor! ° and consequently may 
have denoted an additional impost in kind from the grain brought to 
the threshing floor.’ There may not have been any fixed rate of 


4 


. Elliot, Hist. of India, Vol. I, p. 474n], 

2 See, Elliot, new edition, op. cit., p. 52, Here weare told that. Qutbuddin Aiybek 
raised the revenue from š to + 

3 Wiliot, Hist. of India, Vol. T, p. 475 nl, ;J RAS, Vol. I, p. 240. 

4 EI., Vol, ITT, p. 263. 

5 

3 


m. 


HRS, p. 237. 
Ghoshal compares it with ‘khalapanji’ i.e. the small heaps of grain taken from each 
Larger pile at the time of measurement and. under Maratha rule considered as a perquisite 
of the state.’ (Wilson's Glossary, q,v.). HRS, p. 287 fn. 2, 
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such as impost as it is not specified. Whatever could be spared was 
accepted to’ meet’ any emergency that might arise, such as a famine 
or any similar calamity or due to war other such cause. ‘In this 
connection it may be noted that Kautilya* requires the king to beg 
(yacheta) of the people to offer additional contributions, he employs 
the word ‘pranaya’ (request) for such demands, such taxation’ was 
not to be levied on inferior lands and he expressly says that an ex- 
traordinary demand of this nature is to be made only once and not 
twice on the same odcasion. The Sintiparva’? contains ‘a specimen 
of a long address to be given to the people when a king demands 
higher taxation in an emergency.” The word ‘pranaya’ occurs in 
the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman* in connection with an 
emergent situation requiring an embankment to be repaired. 

From the Mangalana stone inscription of Jayatrasizhha of the 
Paramara dynasty, dated V.S. 1275,° we learn that’ a stepwell 
was constructed, and for the sake of charity, the king levied a cess 
of one sei (=15 seers) of korada ° corn on each plough, worked 
within the limits of the village Mangalana. In the Patanarayana’ 
stone inscription of the Paramāra Pratapsirnha, dated V.S. 
1344" it is stated that for the maintenance of a temple the 
villagers of Kalhanavada were required to pay one seer of grain at 
each plough. 

‘From the Mathura Pragasti of the reign of -Vijayapala of Kanauj, 
dated V. S. 1207, we learn that the fourth part of a mapaka was 
taken for the endowment of a temple. The literal meaning of the 
word ‘mapaka’ is a ‘measurer’. It must have hada technical mean- 
ing. Possibly the ‘mapri’ may be meant here, i.e. the official who 
had to measure the grain brought into the market, the rates of which . 
were fixed by the Government. Probably the ‘mapaka’ was entrusted 
to levy a small tax on the dealers in. grain. I 

Tt appears from the above that besides the king’s share of the 
produce and other usual taxes, the villagers concerned had to pay 


1 This view is put forward by Dr. B.C. Sen. It has' also been pointed out by him 
that the word ‘khalabhikea’ used'in the land grant of Mathanadeva, means fhe seme thing 
as the word ‘pranaya’ mentioned by Kautilya. 


2 Arthosastra, ; 
3 87, 26-33. Itis said: ‘If the enemy invades you you will lose all including your 


own wives, the enemy will not restore to you what he robs you of; etc. 
4 R.L, Vol. VIII, p. 36. 


5 ILA., Vol. XLT, p. 85. (1912), 


° The term is borrowed from local dialect. In Marwar munga, motha chana, and 
gavare are callectively colled korada. 


7 LA., Vol. XLV p. 77, (1916), 
8 E. Z. Vol. I, p. 287. 
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sometimes an additional tax on each plough worked: in the village. 
These taxes were paid in kind. These did not go to the coffers of the 
state but were local collections for religious or charitable purposes. 


Orure Taxes on LAND 


In addition to the above, mention may be made of some taxes 
which seem to have been closely related to the land-tax. These taxes 
had no wide application and were not levied throughout the land. In 
fact they were occasionally levied by some kings in some places. 


Pindaka: In some of the land grants, belonging to the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal’ and Nepal? we come across the name of a tax 
called ‘pindaka’. Its exact naturé is not known. It has been identi- 
fied by Kielhorn with ‘bhagabhogakara’* and by Ghoshal with ‘hira- 
nya", Another scholar suggests pindaka to be the same as ‘pindakara’ 
of the Arthagastra, which according to the commentator Bhatta, means 
taxes levied upon whole villages. Pandit Bhagvanlal Indrajit and 
Dr. Bubler® interpret the term ‘pindaka’ to be found in the inscriptions 
of Nepal in the sense of ‘assessment’. 


1 IA.,p. 168, (1980), 


2 See, most of the s R of the Uchehakalpa Mabšrajas of TEPENE in GL; 
e.g. GI. No. 81, p. 135 ‘the villages are granted with tie udranga and the uparikara, with 
the exemption for entrance by irregular and regular troops........ swith immunity from the 
police tax’; inscriptions of the Maitrakas of Valebhi GI. No. 39 p. 171. The usual classes 
of the landgrants areas follows: ‘with odratga and uparikara, with the contribution in 
grain (dhanya) and in cash (hiranya) with the revenue from the 'èlements and the winds 
(bhiitavita), with.forced labour as it becomes due, and in a few case ‘with the ten offences.’ 


‘With the udrañga with the uparikaras, with the ten offences... .....See, the Deo-Bara- 
naik inscription of Jivitigupts, IT, of the Later Gupta dynasty. (GT. No. 46, p. 218). 

See, J. of Bobm. Br. R.A.S., Vol, XX. No. 9; I.A.. XIV, p. 186 ff. ete. 

3 EJ. Vol. IX, p. 1—‘sa bhagabhogal sa- +hitanya dénah sa- dandadas&-para jhah 
sa-simaparyantah s-odrangah sa-vrikshamalakulah sa- -parikarah........ ? 


4 Theterm ‘udrañga’ is mentioned in few inscriptions, e.g. GI. p. 177, in this ins- 
cription we are told that King Kharagraha II of the Maitraka dynasty. made liberal grants 
of ‘ucraiga’ and other gifts. 

fee, B.I. IV. p. 74; VIII, p. ¿In both these inscriptions of Harsha ‘udranga’ occur 
together with bhägabhogakara, hiranya, eto, ‘Udranga’ is mentioned- with other fiscal 
terms in the‘Raior inscription of Mathanadeva, a feudatory of the Gurjara Pratihara 
dynasty. (B.1., IIT, p. 268). 

The term ‘uparikara’ may be traced in the following :— 


(a; The Gaya grant of Samudragupta, GI. No. 60, p. 954 (Generally regardet as 
spurious). 

(b) The land-grants of the Pala kings of Bengal., 

(e) Some of the land grants of the kings of Assam, ¢.g,a copper plate grant of king 
Balavarman and two grants of Ratnupala, J ASB, 1897, 1898. 

(d) The Jand-grants of the Paramaras usually contain the clause . -that the land is 
granted with the tax in cash and in kind, with:the uparikara and with all royal dues 
(adayah)' ete. 

5 TI, Vol. IX, p. 1, also see. E.I. Vol. TII, p. 263, 
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UDRANGA AND UPARIKARA 


The terms ‘udraziga’’ and - ‘uparikava’ in some cases occur 
together’, and sometimes along with bhšga, bhoga, etc. but not 
“always” The terms are also noticed separately’. ~~ 

. Udranga’ is. mentioned ‘along with other fiscal terms, in a few 
inscriptions belonging to the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty’. The ‘use of 
this revenue term may be traced in earlier, inscriptions also’. Bubler 
explains it-with the help of the’ words “uddhšra' and ‘udgrantha’ 
(? udgraha) as meaning ‘the share of the produce ‘collected usually’ 
from the king*. Dr. Ghoshal suggests ` that this word ‘udranga’ can 
be explained by its Marathi prototype. ‘In Marathi, ‘udhar’ means 
in the gross and ‘udharjamabandi”: “assessing the total reyenue of a 
village upon the chief proprietor, leaving it to him to distribute: “the 
proportion’. In the end he. concludes that “udrañga' means the 
revenue imposed upon the permanent ‘tenants’. This interpretation 
does not ‘specify the revenue, thus imposed, nor is it clear: how this 
meaning can be derived from the evidence used by him.” 

It may not be impossibie that the term ‘udraiga’, was con:: 
nected with ‘dratga’ which means a watch-station or-military,station’® 
The particular tax in that event may have been collected from places 
which were close to drangas or from drañgas themselves. In case 
this interpretation is held as probable, it isnot to be regarded as an 
agricultural tax, like ‘bhaga’ although it may have been collected from 
people residing in villages. It may further be noted, that the element 

‘ranga’ in the term is not devoid of meaning in which it is generally 
understood. If so, ‘udrafga’ may have alternatively meant some 
kind of tax raised to meet the cost of some local festival periodically: 
held,’ 

` Uparikara :—As pointed out in the above this- term can be 
traced in inscriptions of some of the dynasties of Northerh India.’ 


Ibid Vol. IV, p. 245, 254. ee ta 

I.A., p. 163, (1880). | 

E.I., Vol. IV, p. 254n. 

HRS, p. 245, i 

Probably they were used by the Sštavšhanas, see, BL. VIL, p. No.7 & 14; HRS. 


p. 189; the inscriptions of the feudatories of the Guptas of Bundelkhand GI. No. 921, 99 » 28, 
25, and B.L, VIII. No. 28, p. 284; Guptas E.L XIX. No. 21, p. 127; Maitrakas of Valabhi, 


op, cit. and by the Later Guptas. 


6 I.A: Vol. XII, p. 18un. 8. 
t HRS. pp. 210-211. According to K. Gupta ‘udriiga’ is the share of he produce 


collected Ususiy for the king. (Land System, p. 169). 
8 


See, below. 
9 Extract from a rote ig Dr, B. C. Sen. 
10 B.I, Vol. IX, p. 13 LA. Vol, XIV, pp. 159, 196: JBBRAS, Vol. XX, p. No. 9? 


JASB, 1897 and 1898, 


Te ww — 
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Like ‘udraiga’ it was current also in inscription in earlier 
times though there is no evidence of its extensive use.’ Fleet 
suggests that if was -a tax’ levied on cultivators who had no 
‘proprietary rights in ‘the soil. Dr. Ghosal regards it as a rent paid 
_ by temporary tenants as distinguished from permanent tenants,° 
from whom the tax called ‘adrenga’ was collected. Dr. Barnett 
thinks that uparikara is equivalent to ‘the Tamil expression ‘melvar- 
man’ meaning a tax representing the crown’s share’of the produce. 
But where the king’s share as a: tax is mentioned along with udranga, 
the latter cannot have the meaning as attributed to it above. ' 

f It is not clear why the same tax should be called by different 
names in the Sanskrit. inscriptions: ‘of north India and why the more 
familar terms should havé been discarded. 

Dr. Alterkar suggests that ‘uparikara’ -is identical with 
‘bhagabhogakara’.® _ 7 

Dr. Dikshitar, in criticising the former theories ‘states, “Tt is 
undoubtedly clear that both (udraiga and uparikara) stand for charges 
imposed by the State on the produce of the land and to venture 
- beyond this seems to be audacious. The attempted explanations are 
- far from satisfactory. and cannot therefore be generally accepted. It 
must be.noted that on the same land are levied both taxes ‘udranga 
and: uparikara’, It does not stand to reason that one and the same 
` Jand was both under the permanent and temporary tenants at the 
same time...,. E | 

Dikshitar may be criticised. Though the two terms may occur 
together, it inay mean that the tax was to be either ‘uparikara or 
udrañga' as the case might be. It need not necessarily mean that 
the iwo taxes were collected from the same people and at the same 
time. 
That both udraiga and uparikara were taxes levied on land is- a 
view generally accepted, 

Tn attempting to explain the fiscal terms used in inscriptions one 
feels that available ‘evidence in many cases may furnish little or 
inadequate help in “coming to definite conclusions. The suggestions 
offered are more or less in.the nature of a guess and can hardly be 
regarded as having. sattled the disputed points in a final or conclusive 


= 


See above. 
Gupta Ing ri: tions, p. 98n. 
HRS. pp. 191- 210,—-According to K. Gupta, ‘pairs i isa ‘cera’, (had system, p, 


ww 


169), 

4 JRAS, p. 165, (1918). 
The Rashtrakutas. and their times, p, 216, 
Gupta Polity, p. 163% 
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manner. Thus the meanings attributed to such terms ‘as uparikara, 
udranga, biranya, etc. are obviously based on insufficient data. There 
is a tendency among scholars to take some of the terms, although 
mentioned together, as bearing the same meaning. It is doubtful 
that two or three terms would be used in the same passage in the 
same sense. Of course, it is quite possible that the lists of such 
terms, often met with in inscriptions, do not strictly conform to 
realities. The idea sometimes was to make those lists as comprehen- 
sive as possible collecting the terms from different sources. It is 
not necessary to hold that every item of taxation mentioned was 
actually current in respect of the land specified in a record concerned 
alienation of rights. This has inevitably led to some confusion 


and accentuated the difficulty of ascertaining the meaning of the 
different terms incorporated. 


Like the rice-producing areas, land producing betel-nuts and 
betel-leaves were also regarded as revenue yielding. From one of 
the inscriptions of the Sena dynasty of Bengal we come to learn that 
the king derived an income from betel-leaf plantations (barajas). 


Land Revenue Organisation as laid down in the Sukranité 


`. In Sukra’s polity there was to be an officer designated Sumantra, 
who had to prepare records containing statiscial information regarding 
land cultivated, the amount of the revenue realised in the’ form of 
taxes and fines, amounts realised from cultivators, the products from 
forests, etc. The records were also required to show ‘who received 
the rent, and who received the remainder after paying of the rent. 
Sukra refers to a system under which the revenue due from a village 
‘was to be paid to the king by 8 rich man in advance either in monthly 
or periodical instalments. He was not a royal officer who must have 
received certain share of the revenue as his fee to cover the cost of 
collection and also as remuneration for the work done under his 
supervision. In every way he was to be responsible for the collec- 
tion and presumably if the expected amount was not realised, he 
had to be responsible for it and make up for the Joss. It is impossible 
to say whether the system mentioned by Sukra was one of farming 
of taxes, whether it permitted licences on the part of the rich man, 
who had to stand as a guarantee for the due realisation of the taxes 
due, to make profits at the cost of the people, collecting more than 
what was due to the government. The other system under which 
taxes might he callected was that of appointing officers for this work, 
who were to be paid fees at different rates out of these collections 
such as etb, roth, th, jth. The taxes due to the king were fixed, 
for each cultivator was to be provided with a deed of rent. 


DYNAMICS OF RATNA 
Sri SaTapau Kumar Kar, M.A. 


Parr I 


In ancient Indian authoritative texts, such as the sacred Vedas, 
Upanishads, and Puranas, Gems are called ‘‘Ratna’’;*. The word 
is derived from the root ‘‘Ram’’, -meaning ‘pleasure giver’. This 
word in the neuter gender was used to signify in the opinion of 
Kasyapa and Yaska, the best of all wealth (dbana), which has a 
positive: force to bestow peace and happiness to mortals on Earth.” 
The famous lexicographist Amara Singha held that because people 
who crave for wealth in this world, become perfectly happy by 
possessing and keeping a keen attachment (ram) to jewels, the best 
of all treasures,- it is known as “Ratna”. i 

“dhanarthino-janaéh sarve ramantehasminnativa yat | 
Tatoratnamitiprokttam śabdaśästra viśäradaih l ” 

In the Vedas ‘Ratna’ has been synonymously used with “Mani” ; 
This word(mani) represents both masculine and feminine gender. 
The Vedas assert that “Mani” or precious stone is the praiseworthy 
material emblem of God, which by wearing in our physical body we 
may always without inflicting injury to anyone be able to win war 
easily, enbance the span of longivity and ward off evils and sins: 

“dirghiyutvaya vrhate ranayarisyanto daksamanah sadaiva | 
manvirh viskandha disanath jangidarh vibhrimo vayam ll” 3 

In the trend of Vedic seers the famous medico-surgeon of ancient 
India, sage Suéruta, emphatically admits that by using gems, stones 
and jewels, one is able to have sacred feeling, by keeping off disease . 
(which is a resultant effect of sinful acts of three kinds, e.g. papaja, 
misraja and karmaja,- done either in previous birth or in the life- 

time),- misfortune and twelve-fold waste elements! of the body, 
execreted through the sense organs, e.g., ear, nose, eye ete, : 


LAJ 


“Pavitrā dbäraniyāsca paipna-laksmi malāpahāh* | 
1 Rigveda, 1.1.1.1; Samaveda. 4.6 8.4.; Chandogya Upanisat 2, 2,8; Briha- 
daranyak upanisat 4.4; Gita 17. 7.0f: Hist. of Ind. Lit,—Winternitz.,—I, pp 577. 
2 Nirghantuh, 3. 8. 9. 
` 3 Atharva: 2.1.4 1; Cf:- Rg-Veda, 10. 18. 7. 6. 


4 Of :- Vasa Sukra masrinmajja mitra bit ghranakarnabit f 
Sleshmasrudfigika svedo dvädaśaite nyindm malih’’ f —Manu Ssmhita—5-105, 


5. Suérata Samhita, 2.22; Cf: Caraksamhita, Ch. IT, (Sariva sthanam), 
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According to the injunctions of Manu, there are two principles 
of using jewels : 

(1) Ordinary (simanya) 
(2) Particular (Visega) 

The first one serves the purpose of mere fashion, while the latter 
stands out to counteract evil astral influences; this obviously informs 
us that the ancient experts and éeers in this field of science, could 
only select nine particular precious stones (Graha-Ratna), in addition 
to a variety of semi-precious gems (Upa-Ratna) as substitutes. 

From the days of yore in Europe, it has almost become an 
exhibited truth, that precious stones devoid of any flaw act as bless- 
ings on suffering persons who are supposed to use them.’ Pliny, 
` the famous Roman historian is said to have craved to specialise in 
‘Stone-Lore’ with the intention to serve suffering humanity at large. 
In his own archaic language he desired to: 

“advance the knowledge of posterity in those things that may 
profit this life, and I mean eftsoones to bave a fling at Magicians 
for their abhominable lies and monstrous vanities, for in nothing so 
much have they overpassed themselves as in the reports of gems 
‘and precious stones, exceeding the terms and limits of physick, whiles 
under Color of faire and pleasing medicines they hold .us with a fale 
of their prodigious effects and incredible.’ 

Orpheus, the Greek poet and musician of Circa 7th. Cent B. C. 
observed that “The earth produces every good and evil to man, but 
she also provides a remedy for every il. These are to be found 
chiefly in stones ; every virtue is hidden within them’’.* 

In Visnudharmottara Purana, * gems are classed in two categories, 
—viz., Precious stones (mahi-ratna) and semi-precious stones (upa- 
ratna). 

Nine jewels out of a large variety of precious stones have been 
selected by experts in-ancient India, as representatives of nine major 

planets (including Sun and Moon,—which are asa matter of fact 
star. and sub-planet respectively),---viz. Pearl, Diamond, Cat’s eye, 
Ruby, Topaz, Zircon, Sapphire, Emerald and Coral: 
“Muktaphalarh Hirakarh Ca Vaidūryarı Padmarigakam 
Pusparagarh Ca Gomedath Nilam Garutmatarh tatha | 
‘Pravala Muktanyetani Maharatnini vai Navah II ” 


1 Of: A popular Treatise on Gems in reference to their scientific value’’—by Dr. L, 
Fruchtvanger (New York, 1859) 
Quied in Semi-Precious stones by N. Wooster (Penguine Books, 1952) pp. 8. 
3 Quoted in Manimala, 11, pp. 1032. 
4 Section III; Al-Beruni has also mentioned such categorization of Vignudharmottara 
Purina; it is mentionable that he has called this Puaadna as “ Vignudharma,’’—cf: Indian 
Antiquary, SLX, 1890, pp, 382. 
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The precious stones are deposited in mountains, banks of rivers 
and sand-bed of seas. Varahamihira summarised that the precious 
jewels, e.g., Diamonds ‘etc., are but minerals(iba tipalaratnandm- 
adhikaro vajrapirvanam) ; Quoting his predecessors Varahamihira said 
that to some one these ‘jéwels owe their origin to the demon named 
‘‘Bala’’,- to somebody they are produced from the dedicated bones 
of Sage Dadhici and to others a break in the earth’s soil has given 
birth to the varieties of these precious jewels(Kecid bhuvah svabhavad 
vaicitryath prahuripalanim).’’* 

In western countries, a parallel thought to the above is found 
to have existed in early days. Boetius de Boot, a physician of 17th 
Cent, attributted the formation of jewels to the mystic intervention 
of the Deity ; Aristotle believed that the jewels are shaped out of 
‘Viscous mud’’,- a sap that condensed and is conjealed by cold, in 
which earthly-water predominates. To this asserted Carden that “they 
are engendered between the rocks by means of a sap, which is distilled 
through their concavity even as the babe in the maternal blood’’.? 

Present day geologists from laboratory tests hold the view that 
the properties of jewels are generally minerals that are deposited 
with the unorganised portions of the earth. The jewels are unor- 
ganised substances in as much as they represent in one piece the very 
same properties as in another, when they are broken asunder. Broadly 
speaking, precious gems or jewels are crystallized hard minerals, 
having effulging lustre, beautiful colour or purely colourless, electrica] 
or optical diaphaneity, weight and are rarely available. 

Half-pure or semi-precious stones or jewels possess most of the 
above characteristics bub in comparatively less degree. 

Amongst the great variety of semi-precious stones, ancients in 
India frequently referred to the followings :— 

Rock crystal (Kacah), Aquamarines (Karpuramanih), muktagukti) 
Sun stone (Suryakanta), Moon Stone (Gandra-kanta) Heliotrope 
(Jyotirasa) Garnet (Pulaka) Chryscbery! (Karkketan), Lapislazuli 
(Rajavartta), Carnelian (Rudiriksya) ete., etc. 

“Uparatnani Kācaśca Karpirasma tathaivaca | 
mukta-sukti stathasankha ityadini bahūnyapi | 
gunayathaiva ratnanamuparatnesu te tatha | 
kintu kificit tato hina visesoh araudahritah’”’ I 

These semi-precious stones possess though not same potency 
like the precious gems, yet they are worthwhile, in as much ag they 


1 Brihat Samhita, Cb. 80/2-5. | 
2 Quoted in Manimala, I, 89. 
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are used as substitutes of precious stones to ward off evil astral effects 
on the destiny of human beings. The great majority of these stones 
are minerals having high medicinal and chemical properties in them. 
Amongst these, a few are obtained from animals or planets; Aqua- 
marines are the linings of oyster shells; coral is the hard stony skeleton 
of colonies of small animals growing in shallow sea-water; Amber 
is a fossil resin of vegitable origin. Besides, serving the purpose of 
substitutes of planetary jewels both the semi-precious stones are 
largely used for fasbion’s sake as jewellery and as raw materials for 
seals,—statuettes, and vases or bowls; for inlaying furniture or the 
walls of buildings; The popularity of these stones have drawn attrac- 
tions of many modern civilized nations. In Russia, we therefore 
witness the application of a great variety of semi-precious stones in 
a huge wall map in the Hermitage at Leningrad, the lakes, and rivers 
are set with—lLapizl azuli, the forests and mountains with green and 
brown Jaspers, etc., ; | i 

During the renaissance period no European gentleman of elegant 
taste and fashion, besides the Egyptians and Persians in the middle 
and far eastern countries, would be found without a ring beset with 
“Tarquoise’’. E 

Julius Cæsar and Cleopatra are said to have met in a hall of 
tortoise-shell, studded with Emeralds and Topaz. 

Onomacritus (6th. Cent. B.C.), a priest and finden of Hellenic 
Sorcerism, is said to have treated, patients with precious ‘stones. I 

During the Directoire in France, the ladies revived the classical 
custom of walking in tbe gardens with a display of their jewelled 
toes; A certain class of Roman ladies, termed - “Libertine”, on 
account of their affected independence of approved fashion, were 
accustomed to ornament their ankles with gold rings set with precious 
stonés. Gold rings set with jewels have, in ‘all countries been freely 
used as souvenirs, passports and tokens of recognition. They are 
gaid to have played an important part in the life of Queen Mary and 
Blizabeth of England; During Queen Mary‘s reign, a criminal 
was saved from the very scaffold for possessing mysteriously the 
queen’s jewelled-ring ; Similar stories are current in oriental countries 
too; In the work of Kalidasa it is narrated that Sakuntala, the 
hermit-girl, after suffering hell of a trouble and insults, was at long 
last recognised by her husband, on a sight of his recovered jewelled— 
ring, which he presented her on the eve of his marriage and which 
was lost subsequently at hermit’s place ; The story of Lord Krishna’s 
strong desire to possess the most covetable jewel “‘Syamantaka’’ which 
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originally belonged to king Satrajit, is well known; Satrajit knowing 
Krishna’s such desire transferred the same to his brother Prasena, 
who due tothe unbearable influence of the jewel met his end in the 
forest by a lion; to the lion as well the jewel’s influence was so un- 
suitable that he was subsequently killed by the forest-king Jambnvan 
who then possessed the stone; Lord Krishna on such information 
attacked Jambuvan and after severe dual that raged continuously for 
twentyone days took over the gem with great satisfaction. 

Now a days, jewels set in gold rings and used in particular finger 
indicate a matrimonial barometer; The prince of Wales, on his 
marriage with the princess Alexandra, presented her a ring with 
particular jewels that represented his name ‘‘Bertie’’;—-The stones 
that were set in the “ring were: Beryl, Emerald, Ruby Turquoise, 
Idocrase (or Jacinth?) Emerald. Dr. Carl Gustav Jung, the still 
living old Viennese world-famous Pschyco-Analist, a supposed experi- 
menter on the influence of planetary forces on marriages, possesses 
a queer attachment for his coiled serpent like (kulakundalini?) gold 
ring, beset with nine planetary jewels’’.” 

The splendid array of experiments made for a—considerable 
length of time by. Von Reichenbach under rigid conditions proved 
that magnetic emanations, streamed from shells, jewels, stones, 
crystals ete., etc., displaying diferent degrees of force, shades, colour, 
form and radiance, supplement the opinions of the most authoritative 
writers’ of different ages with regard to the belief that jewels react 
over human disposition in? as much as ‘It will confer strength, 
banish disease and when worn constantly about the person, ward off 
epidemics and plagues’’. In Indian medical authorities like Caraka, 
we find a same view that by wearing gems, a person is moulded in 
his activity in accordance with the characteristic and specific influence 
of infinite potency accumulated upon him from each type of the 
varieties of gems. 


‘‘Maninam dharaniyanam karma yad vividhidtmakam | 
Tatprabhavakritam tesiih prabhavohacintya ucyate I ’'.? 


In order to illustrate, the influence which gems exercise over 
destiny of individuals, the epic narrative of the matchless ‘“Syamanta- 


1 For further light on the subject, the reader is referred to the following interesting 
works: Mani Mala, Vol. TI, Dr. Raja 8. M. Tegore (1881); The science of Gems, Jewels 
Coins and Medals, Ancient and Modern by Dr. Achibald Billing, M.D.; Robert Dingley’s 
paper in philosophical Transactions, Vol. IX. pp. 315" on Gems and precious stones particu- 
larly such as the Ancients used Engrave on’’. 

2 Cf. Mani Mala, II, pp. 1086 ff. 

3 Caraka Samhita, ch. XXVI. 
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kamani’’, which had such coloured effulgence of light that it became 
the source of everyone’s envy for possession and as such could be taken 
as an ideal example. In this epic it is exemplified that the same 
gem could act differently with different persons; To king Prasena 
the Syamantaka jewel was the cause of his destruction, while the 
same jewel was source of infinite power and happiness to Lord 
Krishna, who himself being an Omnipotent, could not even discard 
his craving for owning by force this jewel from Jamvaban.? 

Modern researches in colour therapy has established one fact 
beyond doubt that the colour plays a dominant part in altering man’s 
mood. It is true that man’s endeavour to mould his destiny 
altogether is trifling attempt'in the hands of Nature, yet bis knowledge ` 
and experiments since the dawn of civilisation has opened a new 
vista before us to conclude that the physical behaviour and mental 
make up of an individual could be changed to great extent by change 
of colour before his vision. Mz: Banerjee from his experimented 
researches on the subject could make eulogy as under : 2 


“My past went off, my pigmy self I 

Space and-time it left IT 
Caught by wonder I met thy help I 

In colour thou has kept IT 
A seal of conquest, a crown T saw 

calling miseries and I 
All the needed strength I draw 

Through colour’s Magic Blend IT 
My research and my labour met 

The cosmic Ray and Colour 
Casting Heaven’s Blue wide net 

Hold the Titan power ’’. 


Modern Astronomers ° have already placed before us, that the 
‘Cosmic Ray’ is mainly divisible into seven clear parts, called 
“ VIBGYOR ”’,* representing respectively Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, 
Yellow, Orange and Red. Prof. Horton Sheldon notes that ‘‘ Newton 
first placed a glass prism in front of a beam of sunlight and split 
it up into its component parts. This led to the extensive work of 
Fraunhéfer, and later of Rowland, who definitely tabulated the 

L Srimadbhagavata, Skandba X, ch. 56. 

2 Cosmis Ray & Colour by Sri P. Banerjee (Cal. 1952) Preface. 

3 Cf, Varahamibira’s Brbat Samhita, Ch. 34, sl. I. 

4 Vide the learned papers how ‘‘Vibgyor’’ stands ja relation to astrology published 


serially by Sri Bama Nanda Brahmachari, M.Sc. ete. in the “Jvotirveda’’, an astrological 
Journal, published from Kalighat (Calcutta), Sept. Oct., Noy., 1956. 
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exact position in the Sun’s spectrum of an enormous number of 
distinct colours. , These colours are referred to technically as “lines 
of forces.” * f l 

In the event of editing ‘‘ Uttara Kālāmrita by Kalidasa,” Prof. 
Ramkrishna Bhat, summed up that ‘‘The seven colours of the 
Rainbow represent the seven planets who by various combinations 
produce the seven kinds of energy or seven modes of motions that are 
found common in the universe.” Every being on this earth is 
subjected to these composite energies; Astrologer’s aim is to “assess 
the effect of each of these light on the destiny of the being. Kalyana- 
varma, the author of Saršvali held that each planet, which has effect 
on human life, absorbs seven rays when in exalted sign (Tungasthana) 
of the birth-nativity (Janma-kundali); Similarly each planet loses 
one ray each time in the downward course (neecabhilasi) from the 
sign of exaltation and becomes completely void of ray when reaches 
the debilitated sign (neecastha).? It is tentative here to mention the 
Astronomico-Theosophical synthesis of this planetary light with matter 
by the Scientist Sutcliffe in his ‘studies in Occult Chemistry and 
Physics.” * He regarded the curvature of the space of the Universe ° 
as the conformation of our Mundane Egg,’-—and obviously conjectures 
that, “ At the end of human evolution, humanity, as it were, hatches 
out of this Mundane Egg, and experiences the same expansion of 
consciousness as that of a chicken issuing from its shell to the light 
of its farm-yard. This process is known in occultism as Initiation, 
Then man’s Ray becomes seven rays, his sun seven suns, and his 
system of stars seven systems. Thus man isthe embryo of a God, 
and awaits Lis birth into divinity.” 

From these it is obvious that each planet possesses a particular 
colour of light, with the respective characteristic effect on the 
mundane course of events, The jewels in Ancient India, was 
naturally selected in accordance with the colours of the planets ; 


“ Grahanath Varnakramena ratnāņārh Varnakramah I 
This was done by the ancients to match between the particular 
jewel and the ill-aspect of the specific planet, just as specific medicine 


1 Outline of Science (Formirg Vol. TIL of Pocket Library of the World's Rssen'ial 
knowledge,—New York 1929) pp. 12¢f. 3 I 
_- 2 Preface. z 
~ 3 The Astrological Magazine Vol. 41, pp. T£6 ‘Oct. 1954). 

4 pp 136. 

5 Cf :—Space, Time and Matter, Weyl, pp. 3008. 

` 6 Cf :—Eddington remarked, ‘* Whenever there is matter there is action and therefore 

curvature ’’~—-Space, Time and Gravitation, pp. 148, 

7 Ratna Samikza, p. 158, . 
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is intended for particular disease : 
“ Visagbnani ca ratnani niyato sthdpayet sada [>] 


These diverse aspects of the gems boil down to a central point 
that colour is an essential quality of consideration in the identification 
and categorisation of the jewels. in relation to their individual value; 
The colour of a jewel often changes its commercial name. The red 
Sapphire is a Ruby; the yellow one a Topaz; the Green is a Chrysolate 
ete.; Some jewels emanate more than two or three colours in the 
same specimen,—eg., the Tourmaline; this speciality of gem is 
known as ‘‘Polychroism’’.’,— 


To distinguish between a real gem from spurious one, a knowledge 
of its specific gravity is essential. Now-a-days, hydrometer and other | 
scientific instruments have been devised for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing specific gravity in jewels.” 

In Hastern as well as Western countries, it is almost an axiomatic 
truth since ancient times that a ring beset with the jewels representing 
respective planetary forces, safeguard a person from ominous and 
disadvantageous circumstances. If these: jewels are made as gifts 
to brahmins and as well worn by a person with an intention to fortify 
his well-being, he is expected then for such act to derive favour from 
the desired planet : 


‘“Tithametini ratnani tattaduddegatah kramat | 
Yo dadyadvibbriyadvapi tasmin sinugraha grahih* 1 ° 


Tt is imperative to make due oblation, worship and charity for 
drawing the favour of particular planet on the respective jewel to be 
worn for reaction on existing fortune; When these are done with 
proper ceremony, the person shall be able to banish the malefic aspects 
and instead shall be endowed with beneficial effects of the particular 
planet :— 

‘‘Suddhanam maritanafica tesirh srinu gunainapi | 
manayo viryyatah Së madhurastu vara rasāt I 
Caksusya lekhanaécipi séraka visaharakah | 
dharanante tu matgalya gralia-drstihara api I 


5 9? 


1 Manu Samhita, 7/218. i ; 
2 This technical term is explained in a succeeding article. . 
3 In the eppendix cf this article, a table is shown to indicate the different scientific 
analysis of jewels. ; i f 
4 Ratna Samiksa by Pandit Rajendra Nath Sastri (1853 B.S.) p. 29. 
Cf :+—Manu Samhita 11/272 Chandogyopanisat 2/23, Bribadranyaka Upanisat 4/4; 
Gita, 17/27; 18/5. i 
5 Ratna Samiksa, p. 31. Š 
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It has therefore been stressed’ upon that a planetary jewel when 
is worn without proper purification of the same as per prescribed rules 
of oblation, and worship the jewel instead of rediating dynamic bene- 
ficial energy reacts over the person like poison :— 


Yat Sarhskaravibinesu hi bhaved yaccényathé Samskrtah 
tanmartarh visavannihantitadiha jfieyabudhaih ID ” 


When planetary jewels are to be worn, they should be first exa- 
mined as to tbeir flawless condition, otherwise they might react 
ominously. Varahamihira obviously opined that for the purpose of 
wearing jewel which might bring in both auspicious and inauspicious 
happenings (Subhasgubha) on the person, it is advised to get them 
prescribed and selected under rigid tests, by the expert (Yasmadatah 
pariksyam daivam ratnasritarh tajajfiaih).? 

Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, ex-director, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
natrates his experience that “if a mistake is made in the 
selection of the jewel quite the reverse result may be expected. 
I know of a case where a businessman by wearing a Ruby became 
paralyzed and suffered from continuous fever for years. I asked him 
to remove the Ruby, and within a few days he made complete 
recovery. My friend Mr. B. H. Shah related to me a case where 
a Coral which wrongly worn, was responsible for his arrest by the 
“police for no reason or fault. When later, the Coral was removed 
the person got release and the Criminal Case against him was 
dropped’. In this connection Dr. Bhattacharyya, on the opinions 
of authoritative texts (Sastra) mentions that “for increasing psychic 
power by means of planetary jewels, they should not be resorted. to by 
sinful persons who indulge in bad actions, bad thoughts and bad 
habits, and are swayed by greed, hatred and injury.” * 

In western countries a similar belief is current that a ring beset 
with the planetary jewels, protect in various ways the person who 
wears it. The difference that lies with Indian idea on this point, is in 
recognising seven jewels for sevea pianets;—to be more clear, in 
western countries Rahu and Ketu are omitted from the list of nine 
planets conceived of in Indian Texts. The sayings of Philadelphus 
quoted by the French Spiritualist M. Nostradamus in his “The Temple 
of Uramia’’, cited as below would; show as an instance that the creed 


1 Ratna Samiksa, pp. 184. 
2 Brihat Sambita, ch. 80/1. : 

3 The Astrological Magazine (Banglore), January, 1961, p. 28, 
f Ibid, p.24, ` 
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of stone-lore, was a fascination, besides the ancients in India of eru- 
dites that inhabited other parts of the world’ ;— 

I “Leta ring be formed of virgin gold 
on the day of the Sun ° and in the hour of 
Jupiter ` in the moon's increase * when thou 
shalt place seven precious stones, a 
the diamond, the Ruby, the Emerald, the 
Jacynth, the Sapphire, the Beryl and the 
Topaz. Wear it about thee, and 
fear no man, for thou wilt be as 
invincible as Achilles’? 


In Western countries, the gems are generally prescribed’ io be 
worn in accordance with the birth month as below :— f 


_ January Hyacinth or Garnet 


February Amethyst 
March Blood stone or Jasper April Sapphire 
May: - Agate : dune Emerald 
c. fuy . . Onyx ; August Carnelian I 
I September Chrysolite ; October Aquamauine or Beryl 
3 November Topaz š December Ruby 


TABLE I 


A chart of commonly used jewels arranged according to their 


- shades and colours is given as below.” 


a 


White Blue Red Yeliow 
Diamond Diamond _ Diamond Diamond 
“Beryl | Sapphire Buby Topaz 
Sapphire _ Spinel Spine! Olivine. 
Rock-Crystal Topaz Jacinth Spinel 

5 é : Beryl 
Spinel Tourmaline Tourmaline Garnet 
; Tourmaline = e 
` Jargoon Beryl Agate Jacinth 

I Tourmaline 
Topaz Sapphire f 
Quartz Turquoise Helio.rope Chryscberyl ` 

“Quartz i 
1 Maniwala, IT, p 107. 
2 Sunday Í 


Between 6 a.m & 7 a.m or between TL a.m & 12 O'clock im the day time: _ 
4 Sri P. B. Chowdhury of M/S M. P. Jewellers & Co., of I Vivekananda Rona, Cal- 


cutta, a well known gem merchant has very ‘kind]y helped me by his expert counsel in pre- 


paring this table. 
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Green ` Black Pink Brown 
Diamond Diamond Diamond Diamond 
Emerald Sapphire Spinel Jacinth 
Peridot Spinel Ruby Garnet 
Sapphire Garnet Alamandine Tourmaline 
š Chrysoberyl 
Chrysobery! ., Tourmaline Chrysobery! Quartz 
Jasper Quartz Topaz Chrysobery] 
Olivine Pleouaste Beryl Carbunele 
or 
Tourmaline Ceylanite Agate 
Violet Opalescent Orange and allied Mise, Colours 
redish brown, 
Amethyst Diamond Diamond Blood Stone 
Sapphire Sapphire Coral Mocha Stone 
Ruby Opal Cinnamon Onyx 
Garnet Cat’s eye Topaz Sardonyx 
Spinel Quartz Zircon Chalcopyrite ` 
Pyrope Ruby Ruby- Lapis-lazuli 
Garnet Moon Stone i 
` Jade ` Pearl . Tourmaline 


The. value of all gems are ascertained from their lustre and colour; 


Those that are devoid of these principal qualities, besides others, 


are 


regarded of small worth; When doubts arise with regard to the 
genuineness of the gem, the universal and common test is to rub it 
with another gem of tested quality; A false gem will peel off into 
fragments under the process. The artificial gems generally appear to 
be softer brittle inferior in weight and in some cases air bubbles in 
the interior’,, In the ancient Indian medical science and in the texts 
on the subject, prescription to test the gems are detailed in various 
ways; We give below few such processes to test the genuineness of 
jewels; Generally, excepting the diamond all other planetary jewels 
are refined and applied for test in the solution of the juice of a kind of 
bread-fruit (madara) and powders of red-arsenic (manah-dila), sulpher 
(gandhak), and the calx of yellow orpiment (harital); the particular 
gem to be purjed out of harmful ingredients, and to add a lasting 
‘lustre to its genuine character, it .should be dipped in the solvent 
of above mentioned preparation, kept in a crucible made of 
cow-dung; the pot should get some heat from fire given from 
underneath of it and the particular gem should remain in the 


boiling solvent for a considerable time. This process of refinement 
and test is called ‘‘Putpika’’. 


1 Of :-Manimale, I, pp, 243., 
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According to others, all gems are purified and tested of their 
genuine character, by steeping and boiling them separately for seven 
times in each of the juice of the Aloc(ghritakumari) Creeping Amaran- 
thus(khudranatiya) and in the milk from Human Teats,(stana-dugdha)." 

Besides these universal methods, each of the nine planetary 
jewels, could be tested in the following manner :— 

I. Ruby(Manikya or Siiryakantamani) :—The Rubies are imitated 
by expert traders; The Persian traders have devised a novel process 
by which they bring up the pale valueless Rubies the glammour and 

‘colour of a costly one” When the Sun’s ray is reflected upon a grass — 
through the genuine Ruby, the grass is subjected to burn: 


‘Yoh-siiryarhsu sparganisthayuta vanhirjitayah 
sohayarh jayate siiryakintah’’* 


JI. Pearl(Muktai): Although some of the false pearls are made 
eolid and-of fish scales and do not break easily, yet they are generally 
brittle and much lighter in weight than the genuine pearls. To 
test a real pearl, it should be dipped in a pot filled with cow’s urine 
and salt, then taking the pearl out, it should be rubbed with the 
chaff (crust of some paddy) ; The real one will give more brilliance, 
whereas the false one will become pale, and may break into fragments: 


“'Lavanaksaraksodini pitre gomiitra puriteksitarh I 
marditamapi salitussair-yada-vikrtam tattumauktikarh Jatyam II” ê 


III. Coral(Vidruma): The Coral is often imitated by bone 
ivory stained with Cinabar and by a compound of gypsum, gum and 
cinabar. “The genuine coral is always born in the vast’oceans. If 
they are rubbed in touch-stone(kasthiprastar), they never loose their 
lustre : 


“Yä na tyajati nijarucim nikase 
ghrstahapi så smrté jātyā.” 5 


IV. Emerald(Marakata): Any gem excepting an Emerald should 
not be worn if found to be broken. A real Emerald whem is scratched 
with a stylo(lauhabhringa,—iron pen to write on palm leaves) and 
then is dipped in lime water", it will bring-in a clear lustre of eight 


Manimala, II, pp. 559. 
Manimata, I, pp. 243. 
Ratna-Samika, pp. 58. 
Ibid, 56. 
Ratna-Samikea, pp, 66. 
Manimala, I, 399. 
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colours Jike those of green-moss(šaivšlam), peacock(šikhandib), grass 
(sidvala), greenish-glass{haritkācah), fruit of the emblic myrobalan 
(amla), the tail of a fire-fly(khadyotal) a glow-worm(bialakih) and the 
flower of glue tree(girisa).!. Practically there is no other gem which 
is affected more with deformity colour, transparency, clouds and 
specks than the Emerald. Due to this inherent nature of generally 
containing defect, the phrase “an Emerald without flaws” has become 
a dictum to mean ‘Unattainable perfection’. 

V. Topaz(Puspardg): A yellow variety of quartz is sometimes 
sold in the market for the real Topaz; Imitators sometime demand 
a fanciful price for the fine pink-shade in-the Topaz; This should 
be carefully borne in mind that the hue is artificially done by wrap- 
ping up the yellow quartz in German tinder strapped in thin iron 
wire, and then is subjected to heat by fire or blow pipe. The real 
Topaz always be of a bright citron, and occasionally of a brilliant 
gold colour. 

The genuine Topaz could be scratched only by Diamond and 
can easily cut Quartz; It is infusible in charcoal before the blow 
pipe; It cannot stand strong heat which immediately casts blister 
like crackings on the surface; With borax it fuses into clear 
glass and the yellowish hue is transformed into blue with cobalt 
solution. It is never affected by muriatic acid. 

The ancients in India have specified that the best way to test the 
genuienness of Topaz is to rub it in touch-stone (ghristam nikasapatte) 
whence the original colour will extremely multiply brilliance(Pusyati 
ragamadhikamatmiyam).” 


VI. Diamond(Vajra or Hirak): Imitators sometime falsely sell 
the “Novas Mina” or the white Topaz of Brazil which is other- 
wisely known as the ‘‘Siaves’’ Diamond as a real one ; Colourless 
Corundums alto are passed fraudulently for the real Diamond. Per- 
fect Diamonds as a matter of fact are like due-drops(éisira-vinduh) ; 
There are coloured Diamonds of rare variety which are sold at fancy 
prices. 

The conservative way of testing the Diamond is by applying a 
varnish, made of ivory-black and mastich, at the back of the gem; 
Ii it is genuine, Diamond shail radiate more brilliance, if it is spurious, 
the false diamond then becomes more dull and dark. 


Experts in ancient India devised the following measure to test 
‘the genuineness of the Diamond: 


` Ratna-Samiksa, pp. 71. ° 2 Ratna Samiksa, pp. 77. 
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Put a piece of diamond inside the root of a silk cotton tree 
(Vyaghrikandagatarn)* then wrap it well with a cloth; the wrapped 
packet should then be hung in a stick which should be transversely 
placed on the swing-pot(dolayantra)’ filled with the extracts of allied 
bean(kulittha’’,— Latin, Dolichos biflorus) and bitter paddy(kodrava) ; 
the diamond concerned should then be dipped in this solution for 
geven days consecutively ; The real Diamond on such treatment, shall 
get an increased lustre :° š 


‘Vyaphrikandagatarh vajrarn doliyantre vipācayet I 
saptabath kodrava kkáthe koulatthe vimalarh bhavet II 


_ VII, Sapphire (Nilam) : There are practically four varieties of 
Sapphires viz., White (Sita), Red (Sona), Yellow (Pita), and dark: 
blue (Krishnacchiya);* ‘These four varieties are generally endowed 
with any of the following five qualities :— 

(i) Heaviness (gurutva) : This sapphire within a small and com- 
pact quantity, possesses comparatively a greater weight; * Such a 
gem conduces to increase of family ’’.° 


Gi) Soothing (snigdhatva) : The soothing sapphire always emits 
a moderate degree of wetness; It energizes to the accession of wealth. 

(iii) Chromatic (varnddhya) : This sapphire glows a blue chromo- 
sphere on being exposed ío the rising sun; when worn-it brings all- 
round well-being to the person. 

(iv) Partial Radiance (pairsvavartti): This sapphire emits from 
some of its portion a crystal (kacah) silver (raupya) or gold (hema) 
hue. It is said to have power in bestowing fame. 

(v) Colourful (rañjaka) : This sapphire covers the pot with its 
beautiful dark effulgehce when it is being put therein (yah pštram 
rafijayety’asu sajityo nila ucyate).° It is considered to have power to 
increase wealth and peace. s i 


The sapphire which is devoid of any of the above qualities, may 
be taken to be a spurious gem, The spurious gem may contain any. 
of the following flaws :— 


z. 


1 {tis otherwisly known as ‘‘Kantikari’' herb. 

2 The “Dv layantra’’ is an earthen pot filled up with certain liquids for the purification 
of medicines; On the pot, a stick shall be placed accross from where the medicine to be 
purified is to be bung by a thread so that it touches the surface of the liquid; when the 
pot is heated by fire from underneath, the hanging medicine then begins to swing in the 
boiling liquid, for a considerable period. i 

3 Ratna Samiksa, pp. 198. 

4 Tbid, pp. 92. 

5 Manimala, L, pp. 441. ; 

6 bid, pp. 443; Cf —Ratna Samiksa, pp 92., 
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(ü` micaslike surface (abbraka) ; (ii) - rift-like mark (trasa); 
(iii) semi-coloured (citraka); (iv) permanently dirty. surface’ -(myid- 
garbha); (v) gritty-fragments (asmagarbha) and’ (vi) rough and uh- 
even shape (raukga). , 

Generally the common way to test. he genuine eT is by 
holding the same in a -forcep or corn-tongs,—-an inch below the surface 
of clean water (nira) or milk (ksirapuritam) oe in a pot; The liquid 
then appears to be entirely, colouréd. ee 

Counterfeit stones are composed of bine gass or crystals gut into 
facets or artistically pested with a garnet top. 

VIII. Zircon (Gomeda) :—Intelligent traders souielinss. sell’ fo 
the layman Essonite or Cinnamon stone and spinel as. Zircons 
owing to similarity of colour; In Ceylon it is known as ‘‘ Maturian 
Diamond ’’ owing to its lustre. Minarologists generally ‘test the 
genuineness of Zircon by chemical analysis; Besides -when this gem 
is placed under microscopic observation if emits a cottony or. nappy 
texture (=French, Ratiné, f.e. the appearance of water when. inter- 
mixed with spirit). 

A Sanskrit texts it is stated that to tent the eal zircon. ‘the 
following method should be applied :— 

Put the gem in an earthen pot lled with milk (Yatranyaste 
payah), whereupon ‘if it is real one, the milk shall reflect the colour ` 
of the zircon. There is another method to tést the gem; If it is 
rubbed in touch-stone, instead of becoming dull, the lustre shall 


increase. 
The spurious qualities are found in those zircons which possess 


the following flaws :— 
1: Arañgarh Svetakrsnangarh rekha trasayutam laghu ! 
Vicchayarn éarkaragirarh gomedath vivudhastyajet’’ * | 
Obviously, the zircons which exhibit the following flaws should 


not be used : 
(i) Whitish-tinge Gü Blackish tint, (iti) Fissures (iv) rift marks 
and (v) light in comparison with size (vi) dull and multi-coloured and 


(vit) gritty fragments. 
IX. Cat's Eye (Vaidiirya) :—False Cat’ seye could be made of 


mountain slab (girikicah), fruit of a particular tree (sisupala), glass 
(kacah) Quartz (sphatika). 
1 Ratna Saniksa, pp. 96. 
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~ 


_ The common test is that itis scratched only by diamond. 


` Genuine cats eye is always free from conflicting colour (alae) 
The common defects of spurious cat’ s eye areas follows :— 


F 9) Karkara—The gem which į is very stiff “ind hard 
(II) Sarkara—Gritty fragments 

(III) Traésa-—Rift marks aag 

QV) Kalañka— Conflicting eolours a 
(V) shee poao dirt, within., 


There are five genuine varieties of cat’ B- -eye ag velon (ete pafica 
-mahagunah) :* yos : 


(a) Sutéra—The cat’s eye that sparkles alluring hue. z 

(b) Ghana—Heavy.in proportion to size and shape. 

(cy Atyacché— Without conflicting colours, 

(d) Kalila—When placed in light twinkles like the moon-beam. 
(e)  Byanga—manifests variety of parts.and sides. 


Tt has been stressed upon that experts well-versed in the ‘‘ Science 
of Gem ” can verify, detect and decifer a, mendacious ftom the real 
one by its lightness softness, gloss -ete., etc., : 


A hyayarh prabhedo vidüsš narena I 
snehaprabhedo laghuta mritutvarh I 
vijatilingam khalu sarvajanyarh II *’,?- 


sg f LContinued] 


1 Manimala I, 236. 
2 Manimala, I pp. 269, 


“INSTABILITY: THROUGH INFLATION IN 
INDIA’S ‘ECONOMIC GROWTH UNDER 
PLANNED ECONOMY | x 


Suit . CHANDRA SAHA 
eee a F Vua, Bharati” 
“i Ternonpomios 


One of the host striking economic phenomens of the antait 
world-is the alternation of prosperity and depression known as business 
cycle which is associated" with rise and fall iñ the capitalist’s profit, 2 
investment, employment, income and. prices. ‘The entire constellation 
ie governed by a unique mechanism—money, whose periodic mis- 
behaviour under its irrational master man, is responsible for so much 
loss of economic welfare of man himself. “So economists have always 
busied themselves to devise means so that it does not go off the rails. 
They have ‘christened the sharply rising prices and a progressive 
diminution in the value of monetary unit through the expansion of 
money supply either "due to war finance or development finance as 
` inflation and its opposite as deflation. Its various types are ‘open ` 
and repressed’, fnild and hyperinflation, ‘price inflation’, and monetary ` 
inflation, tax-induced, wage-induced and deficit-induced inflation, ` 
etc., varying with their origin, intensity and duration and the problem 
for the economist is how to contro] them and maintain a reasonable 
degree of economic stability even through, inflation and deflation. 

The problem ie extremely significant for India, for the success of. 
her Second Five-year Plan depends on its ‘stability’ coupled with 
.. growth. India can never afford to risk an ‘open inflation’ in financing 
- _ her plan. Inflation will jeopardise the economic stability. 

For a clear understanding of the ‘subject, it is helpful to be a 
_ little familiar with the fundamentals of some analytical concepts and 
I relationships integated for the first time in Keynes’ General: Theory. 
‘These are the basic tools with whichthe-non-Keynesians and pôst- 
l Kéynesians have built their own models” and extended Keynesian 
_ analysis and who, though differing, could not get far away from him, 
So Keynesian theory of money and prices would be stated in the first 
section of the article. ` 

Since inflation is world-wide to-day and Britain herself is one 
of ‘its major victims, the British case of inflation will be referred to, 
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„very briefly, as a model, so that Inia, though having a different 


setting of her problems, can benefit by her experiences and the ` 
measures she has adopted to control inflation.: After that our main 


‘issue, the problem of inflation in the context of India’s planned 


economy, would be discussed. 
KEYNESIAN THEORY or MONEY AND PRICES 


Lord Keynes made large and- lasting anta palos to economics. 
“To find an economist of comparable influence one would have to go 
back to Adam Smith.” Keynes’ influence dominates economic think- 
ing and public policy seven to-day. Here we are mainly concerned 
with his’ theory ‘of money and prices. Prior to the publication of the 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money Keynes did not 
altogether refuse to accept the traditional and static ‘quantity theory 
“of. money’ which was offered as an explanation of the inflationary 
pressures in the First World War, when inflation was of an enormous 
magnitude , and was not preceded by a deflationary epoch as it was in 
the sécond world war. The Cambridge variant of the quantity 
équation en phasised the cash balances, held by the public, as an 
important ‘factor, which affected the value of money via change in the 
velocity ‘of circulation. The ‘fundamental equations’ were laid down 
in K Treatise on: Money, Vol. a; in the same classical tradition, though 
they indicated. a progressive development of Keynes’ theoretical 
analysis . of money and prices which culininated i in ae more, “realistic 
income analysis of the General Theory.” 

Tw A Treatise. on Money, Vol. I, Keynes mentioned four different 
oh of inflation—(1) Profit inflation’ to" measure the inequality 
between saving and | investment (the value of investment being more 


: than the cost. of investment), (2) Commodity inflation to measure ' 
the. change. in the price of liquid consumption goods, (8) Income infla- 
- tion to measure the change ‘in thé-rate of efficiency earning, ie; 
; wages, (4), Capital, inflation to measure the ` change in the ise `of 


capital goods relatively to their cost of ‘production.* 

= Here, he tried fo explain the change in the value of money and 
fluctuation, in the value of consumption goods and investment goods 
oe terms of ‘his Savings- -Investment equations known as 
he e “Fundamental equations of the value of money, Ree any; 


ai 1, OBITUARY + The Times (London), ‘April, 22, 1946. 

2 ‘Theory of Money and Prices’- -an article by J ohn Lintner in the New ions: 
Ed, . by Semour E. Harris, 1952, P. 504. : . š 
SS 3°", M Ea A ‘Treatise on Money, Vol, J (1980), p. 155. 
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discrepancy between 8 & I results in the Windfall Profits or Windfall 
Loss. So the correct monetary and banking policy would be to main-. 
tain equilibrium between Š & I and to eliminate ° Q. _(Profit) by appro- 
priately influencing the rate of interest so that the ‘Market rate of, 
Interest' may not depart from the ‘Natural rate’ and throw the 
economic system out of balance. Here Keynes followed closely the 
Swedish economist Knut Wicksell and his analysis was Neo-classical, 

_ In the General. Theory Keynes laid down his most radical theory 
of employment interest and money. Since the classical economic 
theory was inadequate to explain the ‘involuntary _ unemployment’ 
of the thirties’, he introduced his concept of the efective, demand, 
and explained tnemployment as the eohsequence of deficiency . of, 
demand. (He sought to explain the relation of money supply to 
employment, wage-unit (money-wage of a labour unit), efective, 
demand and prices in terms of such economic aggregates as aggregate, 
demand, aggregate saving, “aggregate investment, aggregate income, 
and some psychological functions such as consumption function, i.e., 
marginal propensity to consume Jess than unity, and Liquidity ju n. 
t.e., the propensity to hoard cash, the marginal efficiency of capital, 
and the rate of interest. These are all interdependent variables in. the 
Keynesian system and money supply. affects the price level through its 
effect on each of these variables) I 

In terms of, Keynesian analysis, what is primarily needed to 
secre full employment is to raise tbe effective demand. through the, 
stimulation of private and public investment and the consumption 
expenditure of ¿the community.. In this respect Keynes now had 
greater reliance on the fiscal policy and less on the monetary policy 
of his earlier stand. The analysis assumes a pre-existent. volume of 
` unused capacities in the economy. Therefore, increase in the volume 
of money, supply through public or private investment will not at 
first raise the wage-unit but will increase employment and effective, 
demand, and, as output increases real income will rise. With every 
increase in real income, savings increase at a constant S/Y ratio (at 
least in the short period), and equality between savings and invest- 
ment is effected through change in the level of income. As these 
Income-Consumption and Savings-Investment adjustments are in- 
stantaneous and the variables are all economic aggregates, Keynesian 


4 ‘Effective demand’ means a position in the schedule of demand where aggregat e 
demand price (investment demand and consumption demand together) is equal to the 
aggregate to supply price (aggregate cost of output) that maximises the profit expectation of 
the entrepreneurs. š 
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analytical model has been described as Macro-Static or Macro- 
Comparative-Static rather than as Macro-Dynamic. 

This prosess of income creation goes on ‘increasing through a 
‘multiplier effect’ until aggregate savings become equal to aggregate 
investment at the full employment level. 

But as the economy approaches a condition of fall employment 
inelasticities of factor supply appear and Jabour-productivity diminishes 
so that wage-unit begins to rise through competitive wage bargains 


L resulting in the vicious wage-price spiral called inflation. 


This full employment marks the saturation point of the economy 
where increased money supply refuses to be absorbed in the economic 
system and exerts direct and proportionate effect on the price level. 
“Thus Keynes discounts the possibility of inflation in the short period 
“fn an underemployed advanced economy. There may be a gentle 
rise in prices anda ‘discontinuous’ increase in the wage rate but the 
situation can hardly be called inflationary. Keynes restricts the 
term ‘ true inflation’ to a state when the ‘ final critical point of fall 
employment’ is crossed and the situation is one of ‘ oyerfull employ- 
ment’. In his own words, “ when a further increase in the quantity 


of effective demand produces no further increase in the output and 


and entirely spends itself on an increase in the cost-unit fully pro- 
portionate to the inckease in effective demand, we have reached a 
condition which might appropriately be designated as one of true 
inflation. Up to this point the effect of monetary expansion is entirely 
a question of degree and there is no previous point at which we can 
draw a definite line and declare that conditions of”inflation have 
set in’’.° f 

But Keynes took cognizance of the possibility of what may be | 
called ‘bottleneck’ inflation, so characteristic of the under-developed 
economies of the East. He says, “Tt is probable that the general 
level of prices will not rise very much ag output increases co long as 
there arè available efficient unemployed resources of every type. But 
as soon as output has increased sufficiently to begin to reach the 
‘bottlenecks’ there is likely to be a sharp rise in prices of certain 
commodities’, ‘whilst in other directions Jacke is still a substantial 
surplus of resources without employment ’. 

It appears that Keynes’ ‘theory of true inflation? in Fisherian 
sense, as a possibility: in the long period, is a theory of economic 
statics. Keynes was, however, mainly concerned with the short-period 


à J. M, Keynes, General Theory of Employment, Interest & Money", Ch. 21, p, 
® Tbig., p. 800. . 
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cyclical changes in the value of money and did not concern himself 
at all with the long-period growth of the economy.’ To him long 
period was-one ‘Secular stagnation’ in the economy and hence 
increase in the money supply would exercise a proportionate effect 
on the price level in such a long-period stationary economy. 


In the under-developed economies, however, there is no deflationary 
unemployment in the Keynesian sense and therefore the shortage of 
demand is.not the key problem. The problem in these countries is 
one of underutilisation of potential resources and under-emiployment of 
labour, Lts solution lies in the creation of employment opportunity 
and raising the productivity of labour for which, the primary requisite 
‘is capital creation’, In the advanced unemployed economies, the . 
problem would be one of ‘full capacity’ capital utilisation in face of a 
declining investment opportunity. | 


To augment the supply of capital resources, increase in the rate 
of investment is necessary. Given the required rate of capital 
creation, the required rate of investment will necessitate exactly the 
equal amount of saving to offset any inflationary potential generated 
by the investment. The state of under-developed economies is not 
like that of the advanced economies of the West. The former are 
said to be in a situation where the classical Say’s-Law ~“ Supply creates 
its demand ’’ applies. Here demand deficiency and superabundance 
of capital are no problem. On the contrary, the problems here are 
the excessive propensity to consume the low-aggregate Income, - 
Savings and Investment, the scarcity of capital and ‘ disguised un- 
employment ’.” Their solution lies in the stimulation of private, 
public and corporate savings, through the control of consumption and 
non-priority investment by taxation and canalisation of those savings 
along autonomous public investment and desirable private investment. 

The tools of analysis forged in Keynes’ ‘General Theory written 
primarily for meeting the problems of deflationary unemployment 


7 The analysis of the problem of long-ran growth under dynamic condition has been 
attempted by Keynes’ able followers like Harrod Hicks and Joan Robinson in England 
and other growth economists like Domar, Hamberg, Baumol, etc. 


8 I prefer this term to the conventional phrasing like ‘ capital formation’ or capital 
accumulation’ in order to emphasise that in the under-developed countries, nothing worth 
the name capital exists. Everything has to be created anew. Special creation (not evolution) 
see the Concise Oxford Dictionary, I 


9 Disguised unemployment refers to a state where the marginal productivity of labour 
is zero or negative so that the withdrawal of surplus labour from its present use does not 
diminish productivity, ¢.g., Indian agriculture. Ragner Nurkse in his Problem of Capital 
Formation in Under-developed Countries (1958) says that his disguised unemployment ir also 
a disguised saving potential. The wasted labour force when turned to productive use 
supported by the available faem surplus would lead to capital formation, 
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are very powerful and they ‘are used effectively in the “National 
Income Analysis’ of American Economy to day. The same fools 
when flexibly used can analyse the situation of inflation and appro- 
priate monetary-cum-fiscal remedies and even direct physical control 
can be applied to control inflation. Keynes’ last book ‘ How to pay 
for the War’ refutes the charges that he’ is inconsistent in his 
analysis and that his theory does not apply to the post-war inflation 
in the West. Even the post-war inflation in Britain and the very 
acute ‘ overfull employment’ inflatioa of the post-devaluation period 
and the unbalanced budgetary mflation of the labour-administration 
days are fully explicable in terms of Keynesian analysis and the 
remedies applied to-contro] inflation were what Keynes himself would 
suggest. 


1I 
INFLATION IN THE U. K. 


In the United Kingdom, inflationary forces were kept under 
control during the Second World War by the adoption of successful 
administrative measures. But throughout the post-war boom, 1946-48, 
devaluation crisis, 1949-50, and the Korean boom, 1 50-51 and 
particularly during the last two years, inflationary pressurés have been 
asserting themselves due to the unusual increase in industrial activity 
and personal consumption, relating’ to resources. Unemployment 
virtually became nil and near full and ‘overfull employment’ took 
place. Consequently, wage claims increased in excess of productivity 
increases. Increase in domestic consumption resulted in the decline 
of exportable surplus and increased cost of raw materials raised the 
production cost while fierce competition from Western Germany and 
Japan led to imbalance in foreign trade and precarious position of the 
foreign exchange reserve. ss 

Hence ‘monetary disciplines’ and various fiscal techniques came 
into operation to arrest the inflationary forces. For the last two years 
the U.K. has been engaged in a continued battle against inflation 
and her dwindling dollar-reserve. Bank rate was raised: several times 
indicating a revival of faith in the classical monetary policy but by 
and large it failed to discipline the banking system. Speculative 
increase in prices went on fed by the bank credit expansion. ‘The 
industrial companies having large war-accumulated reserves at their 
disposal were virtually independent of the banking system. Hence 
came the attempts to control excessive credit expansion through 
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requests and ‘directives’ by the Chancellor of Exchequer to the Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England to urge upon the banks a ‘positive and 
significant reduction in bank advances, and.along with that in the 
U.K. there was the ‘tightening of the hire purchase credit’ on the 
one side and direct control of investrhent on the other. 

‘The fiscal measures which were pressed into use in the U.K, 
included additional taxation, withdrawal or reduction of earlier tax- 
concessions to stimulate investment through special depreciation 
allowance ete., reduction in Government expenditure including the 
withdrawal of food and other subsidies, a cut in public investment 
and provision of incentives to stimulate saving. Excessive private 
investment was sought to be restrained through the tightening of 
capita] issues control.” +° 

Thus when inflation in the U.K. was well under control and 
there was a sizeable increase in her dollar reserve so much so that 
even the general convertibility of sterling was being contemplated and 
discussed, Britain plunged into the Suez operations and faced a serious 
industrial and financial crisis. A serious ‘oii bottleneck’ developed 
and raised the production cost of her manufactures. And in two 
ere time sterling area’s dollar reserve touched the danger level 

2,000 million. Further devaluation of sterling is being discussed 
fee Britain is looking... for external financial assistance to eye the 
£ in crisis. 


HII 


Recent PRiGE-Rise AND THE PROSPECT OF INFLATION IN INDIA 
ed UNDER THE SECOND PLAN 

While the above economic developments were going on in the 
U.K. and abroad, India achieved economic growth with remarkable 
stability during the First Five-year Plan (1951-56) and only towards 
the close of 1955-56 some symptoms of inflation were noticeable. The 
main ‘economie indicators of progress under the first plan are :— 
18% rise in the national income, 25/80% rise in industrial production, 
about 20% rise in agricultural output and 10% rise in the money 
supply with the public. The wholesale prices declined by 13% and 
the working class cost of living index declined by 5%. The balance 
of payment deficit was eel resulting in the decline of Rs. 121 er. 
in foreign exchange reserves. 


i0 Reserve Bank of India, Report on Currency and Finance, 1955 56, p. 6. a 
Ibid, p. 7. . 
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The reasons behind financial stability are that the actual amount 
of money spent under the first plan fell short of the estimated outlay 
of Rs. 2,356 crores by Rs. 356 crores. The total expenditure during 
the first three years of the plan were only Rs. 856 crores and in the 
fourth year about Rs. 500 crores were spent. Total deficit financing 
during the first plan according toa recent estimate of the Planning 
Commission would most probably amount to Rs. 300 crores. The 
amount was moderate compared with the unused capacities the 
economy harboured as a shock-absorber. ‘There was considerable 
incredse in the supply of food and industrial materials, partly due to 
the improved technique and largely due to the favour of the climate, 
to match the primary and secondary increase in money income gene- 
raled by D.F. Moreover, the drawing down of sterling balances to 
the extent of Rs. 140 crores also safeguarded the economy against the 
inflationary effects of D.F. 

But if the first plan was moderate and cautious in its approach, 
the second plan is one of adventure. The prospect of inflation in 
the second plan has to be considered in the context of its various 
aspects. This plan has been undertaken to accelerate India’s economic 
growth without putting the economy under undue strain. For the 
sake of a fair appraisal of the prospects of inflation, one should 
remember certain basic features of the plan and some strategic 
national income data. These are the objectives, the size and the 
technique of the plan, the rate of economic growth desired, the income- 
consumption and the savings-investment ratio and the capital-output 
ratio assumed, the volume of new employment to be created, the 
technique of financing the development plan, the size of the countries’ 
accumulated foreign exchange reserve and its requirement during 
the plan and the shortfall estimated, the taxable capacity and the tax 
structure of the country, the amount of external aid grant or borrowing 
and finally the limit of deficit financing which can be resorted to 
without endangering the overall ‘economic stability’ through inflation. 
In the light of the information under each of the above aspects, which 
is given in the final version of the second plan, we shall be able to 
estimate the possibilities of inflation under it. 


1. Tue Ossecrive, SIZE AND TECHNIQUE OF PLANNING 


The fundamental objectives of the plan are (1) a sizeable increase 
of the order of 25% of the national income in five years; 

(2) “Rapid industrialisation with particular emphasis on the 
basic and heavy industries” ° 
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(3) ‘Reduction of inequalities in income and wealth and the 
building up of a socialistic pattern of society, and a more even dis- 
tribution of economic power.” 

(4) A large expansion of employment opportunity. 

To realise the above objectives 

(a) The plan aims at an outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores in the public 
sector and Rs. 2,400 crores in the private sector; 

(b) It aims at securing 5% annual growth on the average for a 
period of five years; : 

(c) Though it professes to be a balanced one, the plan is a heavy 
capital goods industry-biassed plan though .not neglecting altogether 
the consumption sector, as in the case of the Soviet technique of. 
Planning with ‘unbalanced growth’ (In Indian plan, industry, trans- 
port and communication account for 47% of the total outlay); 

(d) Asin the first five year plan, food and agriculture receive 
considerable emphasis in this plan as well. 

(e) The plan aims at the creation of 9 million new jobs of which 
8 millions would be in the non-agricultural sector. This is only to 
cope with the employment need for the new entrants to work force 
during the plan period with the existing backlog of unemployment 
of 5 million men remaining the same. Due to the scarcity of capital 
resources and the vast unskilled manpower and considerable ‘disguised 
unemployment’ the Plan favours labour-intensive technique rather 
than a capital-intensive one for the supply of consumer goods. So the 
village household industries are preferred to the mechanised industries. — 
Capital-intensive investments with high capital-output ratio but with 
low employment potential are made for capital goods industries which 
prepare the ground for industrialisation. The problem of consump- 
tion and employment is sought to be met by the village industries. 


2. NATIONAL Income, CONSUMPTION, SAVING AND INVESTMENT 


Indian national income at the end of 1955-56 stands at Rs. 10,800 

crores of which consumption expenditure is as large as Rs. 10,044 
| crores, leaving a net domestic savings, Rs. -756 crores only 7% of the 
national income. To achieve 25% increase in national income in’ 
1956-61, it can be calculated that approximately 30% of the marginal 
increment of income must have to be saved by the Indian public 
annually so that aggregate domestic savings may rise from 7% to 
9°72% andthe aggregate net investment (taking into consideration 
the inflow of foreign resources of Rs. 180 crores) may be 10°69% (4% 
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increase of investment) of the expected national income in 1960-61., 
i.e. 13,480 erores.!2 ` 


3.. Caritat Ourput Ratio.” 


From the above national income data, the growth rate, the capi- 
tal-output ratio or income-saving ratio can all be calculated by the 
application of the familiar Harrod Domar formula G=(S;/Y,) (0/0) 
where G represents the growth rate desired, (S,)=Savings in a given 
time period, (Y, = income in a given time and O/C= output-capital 
ratio. 

This capital-output ratio should be determined by breaking up 
the economy into sectors and on the basis of the financial cost data 
and on the engineering data of the specific plants. 

The amount of savings necessary to ensure a desired growth rate 
is calculated thus. If the desired rate is 5% annual and the capital- 
output ratio is assumed to be 8:1 then S would be 5x8-15%, t.e. ' 
the community must make effort to save 15% of N.I. to ensure the 
required growth rate. In the second plan average capital-output 
ratio has been assumed to be 2'3: 1 compared with the C : O assumed 
under the first plan as 3: 1 but the actual being 1: 8: 1. 


4. TAX REVENUE AND NATIONAL INCOME 


The proportion of tax revenue to N.I. is 7°5% constant over 
several years. In this connexion one may remember Mr. T.T. 
Krishnamachari’s remarks: “the Indian tax system has got into. a 
settled groove. It does not bring into the public exchequer even a 
constant proportion of national income.”’** In view of the future 
increase in the taxable capacity during the plan, 25% of the total 
plan outlay is expected to be raised by taxation. 


5. Forman ExcHance REQUIREMENT 


Though the foreign exchange requirement under the plan cannot 


be exactly estimated, the likely deficit has been estimated-at Rs, 1,100 
crores during the five years assuming that the terms of trade will 
remain unaltered. 

2 Statistical Table No, 4 in the Summary of the Second Five Year Plan in the Reserve, 
Bank report on Currency and Finance, 1955-56, p. 87. 

13 The ratio of net productivity to a fixed amount of capital-stock during a given time 


is called ‘Productivity ratio” or output: capital ratio. The reciprocal of the productivity 
tatio is called capital-output ratio. : 


M4 Finance Minister’s Mid-session Budget Speech in the Lokasabha, published in the 
Statesmant Nov. 30, 1956.  . 
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The problem of instability through inflation depends on each 
of the above basic features of the economy and on whether the - 
assumptions are realised or not. For instance. : 

(1) We can make use of the Harrod-Domar formula if during 
the plan period, the income-savings ratio and the capital-output ratio 
remain constant. But in the case of a dynamic plan with ‘unbalanced 
growth’ such `a constant ratio cannot be assumed. It is very difficult 
to gauge accurately, in the absence of reliable statistics - how the con- 
sumption-behaviour-pattern of the community will shape itself parti- 
cularly in an underdeveloped economy which will no doubt experience 
a dynamic upsurge for the first time that may change radically her 
social and institutional framework. Here, savings co-efficient is 
likely to be. low due to the famous ‘‘Duesenberry-demonstration 
Effects,’ especially so where savings-consumption ratio is left largely 
to the voluntary choice of the community in a democratic plan. Then 
in the case of a rapid change in technology a change in the inter- 
dependent structure of investment and probable alteration in the: 
price trend both domestic and foreign, the inter-sectoral ‘capital-oulpuét 
ratios’ and ‘the technical coefficients’ over a wide range of 
heterogeneous industries are bound to change. This renders 
the average capital-output ratio otiose and calculation of 
growth rate impossible.?® The danger of using a Macro-Dynamic 
economic model suitable for the mature capitalist economy to explain 
the Micro-Dynamic situation in an undeveloped economy lies here. 
In mature economies growth of income is a matter of course and the 
problem is to maintain an even rate of development. In undeveloped’ 
economies investment does not necessarily lend to income and income 
to saving. Hence if the plan expenditure cannot be reduced and 
the community is not prepared to make efforts in terms of thrift and 
productivity to ensure the required rate of growth, increasing resort 
to deficit financing will create instability through inflation. So a 

16 This states that the lower income groups accept the consumption pattern set by the 


higher income groups and develop taste for better and costlier type of goods and higher 
standard of living. Income Saving and the Theory of Consumer Bebaviour, J.S. 
Duesenberry. 

18 For example according to the national income data cited before, the growth rate of 
36% for the first plan was calculated to be on the assumed average © : O 3: 1 which would 
have required 10°8% of N.I. as saving. But, in fact 7% actual saving, secured the same 
growth rate proving higher productivity and lower G: O ratio which comes to. 2:1, 
According to Prof. 8. K. Muranjan itis 1'8: 1. This is partly due to the adoption of quick- 
yielding capitalsaving technique utilisation of idle capacity and partly to increased 
labour productivity. 10'8% saving could have secured a higher growth rate. i 
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democratic plan has a chance to turn one day a wholly controlled or 
a partially controlled plan. 

(2) Deliberate preference for the labour-intensive backward 
technology because of its employment potential, renders production 
inefficient and costly. If the output of consumer goods is insufficient 
to meet tbe probable rise in demand or be qualitatively unacceptable 
due to free consumer’s preference there arises the danger of instability 
through inflation. z 

(8) The objective of the socialistic pattern of society and even. 
distribution of economic power calls for reduction of inequality in income 
and wealth and a decentralised economy based on village industries. 
The fiscal and production technique adopted transfers wealth and 
income from the group that saves to the group whose ‘ propensity to 
consume’ is high. The danger of inflation is there. 

(4) Capital goods industry-biassed plan allocates more resources 
for sectors whose production of the ‘bill of final goods’ is time- 
consuming. Besides, there is a large allocation for non-investment 
welfare expenditure and basic expenditure known as ‘ social overhead ’ 
the results of which are not immediately available. So in the absence 
of a successful wiping up of part of the income during the time-lag, 
dangerous inflationary potential exists. 

(5) The extension of the public sector might shake the private 
sector’s confidence in the government policy and a very high rate of 
siphoning of the common saving-pool by borrowing and taxation by 
the former, may leave inadequate finance for the private sector, 
compelling it to dissave and reduce investment. Again in caseof . 
rising prices, any attempt to control it by indirect taxes will lead to 
the shifting of the tax to the consumers through price-rise. Then 
there will arise the problem of under-production inflation and 
‘taxaiion inflation ’. I 

- (6) The plan assumes a certain amount of shortfall-in our foreign - 
exchange resources on the assumption that terms of trade in the next 
five years will remain the same and a certain amount of foreign aid, 
grant and loan will be available. But the former can be upset by any | 
unfavourable turn in the international situation or inflation in the 
west and the latter by a change in the international political and 
investment climate. The non-availability of the required foreign 
resources will demand a more energetic stepping up‘of the export 
surplus and economising in imports This again is fraught with the 
danger of export-inluced inflation in the domestic market, e.g. that 
Suez-crisis and the inflation in the West have already raised the cost 
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of our planning. Hence the Planning Commission said, “ both the 
growth in consumption and in national income will be conditional 
on a number of assumptions such as availability of foreign resources 
of the required order, co-ordination of planning, avoidance of waste 
and the degree of co-operation from the people in taking to improved 
methods of production and for creating a favourable climate for 
development.’7 


x 


6. PLAN-FINANCE ‘AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


To come to the plan-finance, total expenditure under thə second 
plan is taken to be Rs. 7,200 crores of which the share of the private 
sector is Rs, 2,400 crores. Leaving aside the private sector, the 
development programme of the central and the state governments 
together would require an outlay of Rs. 4800 crores. Of this, Rs. 2490 
crores will come from the budgetary sources. Of this, taxation at 
the current rate of 1'5% of N.I. will yield Rs. 350 crores. New 
taxation after change of the tax-structure, according to the recom- 
“mendation of the Taxation Inquiry Commission, will yield Rs. 450 
crores. Borrowings from the public would bring Rs. 1,200 crores. 
Of this, market loan and small savings would account for Rs. 700 
crores and Re. 500 crores respectively. Otber budgetary sources 
would bring Rs. 400 crores (Railway contribution would amount to 
Rs. 150 crores and Provident fund and other deposits would yield 
Rs. 250 crores). 

Of the remaining Rs. 2,400 crores the amount from external 
assistance las been put at Rs, 800 crores. It is extremely difficult 
to forecast the foreign exchange requirement and the exchange earning 
over a period of five years. On the best possible assumptions, the 
aggregate balance of payment deficit on current account has been put 
at Rs. 1,100 crores Part of this deficil’ Rs. 200 crores will be covered 
by the drawing down of sterling balances. Is. 100 crores worth of 
foreign exchange will be utilised for the investment programme of 
the private sector. The gap of Rs. 800 crores will bave to be covered 
by floatation of loans in foreign market, bv borrowing from the 
World Bank and grants from other international institutions, through 
private foreign investment and finally through loans and grants from 
the friendly governments. Of late the foreign exchange position of 
India has proved far from satisfactory. During the first nine months 
of the plan, India has drawn down Rs. 200 crores worth of sierling 
balances which was to be her total plan period withdrawal. According 


i |° 
1 Summary of the Second Five Year Plan in R.R.C.F., 1955-56, p. 87, 
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to a spokesman of the Indian High Commission, India has been 
drawing £3 million a week. The sterling balances how (Dec. 19, 
1956) stand at about £ 400 million (Rs. 5,200 crores) of which £300 M. 
(Rs. 8,900 crores) would have to be earmarked as the minimum reserve 
for backing for Indian currency (after the revalution of thé “gold stock 
of the Reserve ‘Bank of India at Rs. 61-8-0 per tola). ° So India 
was looking to other sources such as International Bank for*help in 
her development plant and the bank was now adopting a co-oerative 
attitude.” Indian Prime Minister’stecent talk with the President, 
U.S.A. also reflects a favourable attitude from the U.S. Government. 


7. Tue Route oF Dericir FINANCING AND THE POSSIBLE 
INFLATIONARY REACTION 


The outside limit to deficit financing is placed at Rs. 1,200 crores. 
Deficit financing is a kind of advanced borrowing by the government 
from the public in the hope that the community would save an > 
equal amount out of the rea] income generated by the public invest- 
ment- financed by this novel technique of developmental finance. If, 
however the income in real terms cannot be produced due to the 
emergence of bottlenecks, it creates an ‘inflationary gap’ leaving 
surplus: money income in the form of windfall profits and inflated 
wage-income which unless reduced successfully by taxation or borrow- 
ing causes economic instability and jeopardises the Plan. In India 
deficit finance means the addition to the net circulation of money 
which has its secondary effects on credit. But as the liquidity 
preference of the Indian public may be large and the banks are in 
the habit of keeping large reserve and maintaining current account 
deposits of the public, the inflationary effects of deficit financing on 
account of credit expansion are to that extent minimised. Again to 
the extent, the sterling imports are made, it acts as a safeguard 
against inflation. But sterling reserve would soon be drawn down 
to the limit of its withdrawal. Deficit financing and mild inflation 
act asa leading string to economic progress as long as the economy 
is in a state of deflation ; the system is resilient and its dose is 
moderate. If however the price incentive fails to work, output- 
response is small or negative and is followed by incremental self- 
consumption or withdrawal of marketable surplus and speculative 


18 See Reuter report in the Statesman, Dec. 21, 1956, 
19 The World Bank has granted 20 million dollar loan to ihe Indian Iron and Steel 
Company and is ready to finance transport development in Jadia, 
° 
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hoarding of stocks, quantity theory of money works with utmost 
. relevance and. deficit financing instead of a boon proves a bane. So - 
the government should cry a halt to the expansion of money supply-- 
as soon as the price-wage system is put onan upward spiral and 
take to direct control measures. It appears that the symptoms of 
incipient inflation are now visible. Introducing two finance bills in ` 
the Parliament on Nov. 80, 1956, the Finance Minister said, “The 
genera] economic situation has also altered somewhat since the plan ' 
was formulated. Prices have registered almost a continuous upward 
trend. The index is now 480 (1939-100) and the danger of inflation- 
ary pressure getting tbe upper: hand has to be safeguarded against 
by taking steps to mop up a part of the purchasing power with the 
public. Thisis evident from the fact that the demand for food, 
cloth, steel and cement has been rising rapidly ............ one part of 
the economiv policy for the plan period is to increase production. and 
especially of articles of general consumption like food and cloth and 
the other part is un appropriate tax policy aimed at regulating the 
flow of purchasing power so as to ensure that development proceeds 
Further as the Planning 
Commission suggested: “any adverse repercussion of deficit financing 
will have to be dealt with in all possible ways by appropriate Central 
Banking policy through judicious recourse to qualitative and quantita- 
tive controls on credit including variation in reserve ratios by the 
building up of adequate stocks of essential goods like food and cloth, 
through taxes on profits, windfall gains and on excess consumption 


in certain lines and physical controls including aloes (ons and ration- 
33 21 
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under conditions of economic stability. 


ing of scarce resources. 

The government of India have become watchful of the inflation- 
ary situation to-day and have given effect to some of the anti-inflation- 
ary fiscal and monetary measures suggested by the Plauning Commis- 
sion. Some munitions still remain to’ be fired in appropriate time. 
(Recent credit-squeeze by the commercial banks initiated by the 
Reserve Bank of India, the introduction of variable reserve ratio and 
recent direct and indirect taxation measures and lastly the passing 
of the Bank Control Bill on Dec. 21 are all instances to the point.) 


8. TAXATION PokLtoy 


The taxation policy of the Government of India has been oriented 


2 M, T. Krishnamachari’s Mid-session Budget Speech in the Lokasabha, published 
in the Statesman, Nov. 30, 1956, 
zi Summary of the Second Five ear Plan by the R. R.G.PF., 1955- 56, p. 90. 
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both to tbe need. for :plan-finance and ihe control .of the general 
economic situation.’ Even after an ambitious scheme of deficit financs. 
ing of Rs, 1,200 crores, there exists a gap of Rs, 400 crores in the 
Planning budget. On the whole, even on a moderate estimate, 
Rs. 850 crores will have to be’-raised by the additional taxation, . 
The fear of deficit financing and the refusal to have a cut-backon the 
plan would raise the amount to a still higher level. Hence the spate 
of recent taxes like the Capital Gains Tax (imposed in 1946 and with- 
drawn in 1948), Dividend Tax, higher Super ‘Tax and customs and. 
excises etc. The tax net will probably be spread more widely to cover 
all classes, the rich, the middle class and even the poor in future and 
this is what it should be. But the incidence of taxation should be 
equitable. That is why at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India, the Finance Minister said, “The 
direct tax system must be broad-based if the revenue was to increase 
with as fair an incidence as possible. The taxation policy had to be 
linked to the broader investment policy which in turn had to be geared 
to the fulfilment of the plan. This was the rational behind the 
taxation measures.'’” ' 


CONCLUSION 


There can be no retrenchment in the plan expenditure. For 
rapid industrialisation is the aim. “ ‘If it was a question of Plan being 
given up or belts being tightened’, said Mr. Krishnamachari, he would 
prefer the latter. So long as inflation did not permeate the field 
of necessities, such as food and cloth he would not be very much 
concerned.’’ 7° 

So in the final analysis we have to turn to domestic financing 
of development. The government and the people of India need not . 
be diffident about it, There are still good many stones in the govern- 
ments sling. Hidden wealth and the evaded income tax can be 
unearthed and people’s savings mobilised by an energetic tax-collection ` 
and savings-collection drive. The accumulated gold hoards can be 
mobilised by devising some suitable monetary method. Annual wealth 
tax with high exemption limit may be imposed. ‘Expenditure 
Tax’, °t with high exemption limit suggested by Prof. N. Kaldor 


2 T, T. Krishnamachari’s address before the ACCA published in the Statesman, 
Dec. 11, 1956. 

3 Ibid. 

24 An Expenditure Tax, N. Kaldor, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
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recently, can be imposed with the dual aim..to induce saving and 
curtain the ‘conspicuous consumption’ of the ich. India can well 
be pioneer in this respect though Britain herselé-has not given effect 
to Prof. Kaldor’s recommendation. Profits from the public enterpris- 
es can be increased with suitable pricing policy and their more efficient 
operation and the sphere of ‘fiscal | monopolies’ -might be extended. 
All ostentatious consumptions of the middle class and even the poor 
beyond what is needed for life and efficiency will have to be reduced 
and all inessential non-plan and conspicdous consumption expenditure 
of the government like luxury hotels, air-conditioned transport and 
costly foreign travels will have to be drastically curtailed. The 
surplus company profits not meant to be reinvested but kept liquid 
for trading for windfall profits will have to be directed te channels of 
productive, investment. ?* This, however, does not imply any fall in 
the level of existing consumption. It oniy medns that & large 
‘part of the rise in income should be prevented from dissipation 
and be devoted to capital formation, i.e., be directed to channels 
of productive investment. But all care must be taken that 
the private enterprise is not left high and dry but can play its 
complementary role in the planned economy. While trying all such 
measures the overall economic stability and democratic features of 
the planning (in the sense of something short of a complete regementa- 
tion under an absolutely authoritarian economic system) must not be 
lightly jettisoned. ‘These are apparently’ conflicting ideals but given 
the judicious and balanced approach on the part of the government 
with the necessary degree of enthusiasm and co-operation on the part 
of the people, these ideals can: be translated into reality. It has been 
rightly said by Mr. Krishnaimachari, “Tü will not be ari exaggeration 
to say that if the plan failed, the prospects of democracy iñ latge 
part of the World would perhaps ba dimmed.’'** Wor India is the 
greatest stabilising influence in the Asian politics to-day. It will 
then be an irreparable loss to the free world. 


25 This bas been secured partially by a recent legidlition. 
2 T, T. Krishnamachari’s speech before the AGGI. already referred. to: 


Rehiews and VPotices of Books 


1. A.E. Housman—By Tan Scott-Kilvert, Price Two Shillings. 
Published for the British Council and the National Book League by 
‘Longmans, Green & Co, Writers and Their Work : No. 69, 


2. John Dryden—By Bonamy Dobree, Price Two Shillings. - Same 
‘Publishers. Writers and Their Work: No. 70. 


. A. E. Housman died twenty years ago at the age of 77, He shot 
into fame with a thin book-of verse ‘A Shropshire Lad,’ published in 1896, 
Its greatest influence seemed to extend from 1910 to 1925. The poems 
were then eagerly read by the young, and thousands could repeat them 
from memory. George Orwell, writing some 8 or 4 years ago, pub on 
record his own passionate admiration for the verses, ab the age of 17. 
Tn his retrospect he. finds their enormous influence “not at all easy to ` 
uderstand”’. The verse he once recited in a kind of ecstasy had no more 
any special charm for him. ‘It just tinkles. But it did not seem, to 
‘tinkle in 1920’. = a 
| Housman is a poet whose mood seemed to synchronise with a mood 
‘of the moment. His: fame was thus fortuitous, In literature such 
things have happened before. Swinburne is a parallel. Like bim, too, 
“Housman excelled in ‘craftsmanship but ‘unlike him his production was 
‘theagre, his total poetic output being represented by ‘Last Poems’ (1922), 
‘besides. the other little volume already mentioned. ~ 

Scott- Kil lvett’s survey, in just under 40 pages, combines biography 
„with - criticism. We have many interesting details about this aloof and 
, solitary Poet and classical scholar. His talk, to which only a very- few 
“people - were admitted, was marked by an extraordinary aptness and pene- 
tration of the phrases he used. In his profound knowledge of the clas- 
„sies his xeputatidn vyed with that of Porson, When invited to deliver 
“the Clark Lectures’ on -English Literature, he declined the offer with 
words which at once shoived his great modesty and his understanding of 
the rôle the critic of literature is called upon to play: ‘I do regard. myself 
as a connoisseur; I think I can tell good from, bad. literature. But 
literary criticism, referring opinions to principles and setting them forth 
so as to command assent, is a high and rare accomplishment and quite 
beyond me’. But bere there may be a sting to the tail of his observation. 
He cannot produce the genuine article and will not be content with 
producing a substitute. But others will. And shame to them for in- 
competence and the practice of deception! 

Scott-Kilvert has wondered why a man so much in love with poetry 
as Housman should choose for his life’s work an author so little rewarding 
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as Manilius! Maniliusisa Roman poet in the ‘time of Augustus, who- 
wrote an astrologital poem in five books, entitled ‘Astronomica’. Although | 
not remarkable. as poet, ‘he is so for the power of his thought, and his’ 
verse-technique possessed great skill and, ingenuity, “These, accomplish: 
ments, are what Housman himself sought: to cultivate. And his prefer- 
ence is, therefore, perfectly intelligible. f og 

Another incident Jinks up with the one aiready noted above. ‘He 
declined’ the Order of Merit ‘on the ground that it was nut always given 
to those who deserved it’. In this refusal, too, perhaps the samie’ ironical 
attitude comes into play. He will not associate himself with organiza-. 
tions and’ individuals responsible for bestowal of honours and offices 
because their judgements are often au) gada in consequence the wrong- 
men are chosen, ; 

Scolé-Kilvert’s atbempt.at the rehabilitation of Housman is worthy 
of note. He notices in the ‘most faultless of his poems an element of 
wit, which the poet professed to abhor.’ “There are echoes of them in a 
contemporary, whose work bears traces of Housman’s influence, Mr. 
Auden’’.: Wit may be found also in T. 8S. Eliot but the source of the 
influence is French Poetry, and chiefly the work of Laforgue, But if 
Housman can be described as a pioneer, his continued vogue is assured for a 
considerable. time to come. 

The little pamphlet is packed with information and valuable comment. 
Those who read -it’ will find ample guidance in it for a just appreciation 
of the poetry of Housman, 

Bonamy Dobree’s John Dryden ieee evidence of a eaei knowl- 
edge of seventeenth century and a profound insight into the poet who 
since the Restoration énjoyed fora period of 40 years a fame far trans- 
cending that of Milton, whose death in 1674 almost passed unnoticed. 
Basil Willey, Dobrée, and Sutherland are the leading authorities of our 
time on 17th and 18th centuries. Dobree’s work, as every advanced 
student knows, offers the most authoritative interpretation of seventeenth 

“century drama. Even .outside this chosen field, his studies have a 
“marked value. For he is no narrow specialist and, his ‘Modern Prose 
Style’ is perhaps the most careful and clear analysis of prose with refer- 
„ence to subject matter, the period in which it is produced, and its defects 
-of incompetence, verbosity and indirectness. 


:¢q «The pamphlet is in forty pages, followed by a select bibliography. 
Professor Bonamy has written earlier on Dryden, in his two-works on 
Restoration drama and also in his introduction to M. Van Doren’s The 
. Poetry of John Dryden’. The latter is a gem of eriticism and although 
: it runs to only 5 or 6 pages, it very noticeably enhances the value of Van 
. Doren’s important work.. I 


‘Professor Dobree’s short study is orignal and doraa He offers 
‘an ‘explanation of Dryden’s, conversion to Roman Catholicism, which 
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rehabilitates the poet, without appearing to be a special pleading in his 
favour, such as for example, characterizes the attitude of Christopher’ 
Hollis on the same subject. His change of religion was dictated by the 
desire for ‘a creed with authority enough to appease the sectarian feuds 
that bedevilled politiés’ He was not carried on the crest of an emtional 
wave to abandon the Anglican Church, such as somiė critics have implied 
on the evidence of ‘Religio Laici,’ but the sober truth in the matter is 
tiow told by Professor Dobre: ‘It was his mingled scepticism and love of 
order which more than anything brought about his change of faith, from 
néar Dissent, to Catholicism, by way of the Chureh of England’. 

‘Dobree remarks on š feature in Dryden’s charaeter which gives g 
rich complexity to the poet’s outlook. He belonged to his age when we 
judge him superficially but, in an important sense, he stood outside his 
own time by reason of a detachment one.can notice in his work. ‘Involved ` 
by the nature of things in the affairs of his. time, hè to some extent shared 
its moral and intellectual fashions: but: within him there lay a deep-rooted 
scepticism as. to the value, even the virtue of human effort, a sense that 
the gratification of ordinary everyday impulses, ambitions, or desires, 
was hardly worth while’, Reflecting on the Civil Wars, which a for a 
time concluded the Stuait dynasty, and the bloodshed and the expense 
of spirit to which they led, Dryden saw no justification for this outburst 
of violence : ‘For things are as they were’ The. following super O 
Dobree quotes anticipates the pessimism of Dr. Johnson: 


For all the happiness mankind can gain, 

Ts not in pleasure, but in rest from pain. 
The new standpoint implied by the criticism will provide the basis 

for a reassessment of Dryden. 
The little book contains many indications that the view offen expressed 
of the poet being a turncoat in religion and politics was based upon a 
complete misunderstanding of the poet’s genius and personality. 

Professor Bonamy draws attention to a number of passages from 
Dryden’s prose and verse which had hitherto been little noticed, We 
shall refer to two of these. They reveal a grasp of the essentials of the 
‘human situation, particularly in so far as they are concerned with the orga- 
‘nization and functioning of public bodies, and the flippant attitude to mars 
riage, fashionable in the court circle and reflected and exposed in the critical 
‘comedy of the age. In ‘Dedication of Examen Poeticum‘ 1692, Dryden 
wrote: ‘No government has ever been, or ever can be, wherein timeservers 
“and blockheads will not be uppermost, The persons only are chang’d, 
but the same juggling in state, the same hypocrisy in religion, the same 
self-interest and mismanagement, will remain fo ever’, In ‘Marriage 
a-la-Mode’ 1672 he depicts in 18 lines of verse the gay, irresponsible, 
philandering spirit of the time, which in Lamb’s words, gets out of 
‘Christendonr into the land-what shall L eəll it-of cuckoldry—, the utopia 
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of gallantry, where pleasure is duty, ‘and the manners perfect freedom’, 
The first eight lines of these verses are given below: 


Why should a foolish Marriage Vow, 
Which long ago was made, 
Oblige us to each other now, 
When Passion is decay’d ? 
We lov’d, and we lov’d, as long as we could, 
Till our love was lov’d out in us both: 
But our Marriage is dead, when the Pleasure is fled: 
‘T'was Pleasure first made it an Oath. 


Professor Dobree’s little pamphlet contains a new point of view in 
relation to some of the most disputed facts about Dryden's career, and 
offers helpful guidance, not by special pieas and partial representations 
but by calling attention to relevant passages out of his works and pointing 
out their bearing upon his attitude asa whole. ‘This unobtrusive method 
of conveying information greatly adds to-the value of the booklet, -which 
presents a masterly exposition of Dryden as a writer in prose and verse 
in a simple and attractive form. gri 
SRICHANDRA SEN 


Ourselves ` 


CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 

The Centenary celebrations of the University are now over. 
Thoughtful and inspiring convocation addresses were delivered during 
the centenary week by Shri C. D. Deshmukh, the Chairman of the 
University Grants Commission, and Shri Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, 
the Vice-President of India. A fairly big voluthe narrating the „history, 
of the University during the last one hundred” years (1857-1956) has 
been published on this occasion. This volume gives some idea of, 
the - different aspects and activities of the University during one, 
hundred years of its existence. The history of the foundation. of the 
University of Calcutta is interesting: It is sometimes wrongly- 
supposed that the. University of Calcutta was. brought into existénceé 
in the tumult and anarchy of the Indian Mutiny. The fact is that 
throughout India all was quiet and peaceful when the University was 
founded in the first month of 1857, and everything appeared to promise 
a prosperous course to the new University. . The Mutiny which broke 
out in May, 1857, had nothing to do with the creation of the Calcutta 
University, nor were’ the newly started Universities at “Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras: in any way responsible for ihe outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny. But powerful minds in England got alarmed, and 
mistaking the causes of the fearful outbréak, they had misgivings 
about the success of the plan of Universities, and thought that it 
would be prudent and expedient to retrace the steps taken. 


Lord Ellenborough, the President of the Board of Control in the 
Derby Ministry, in a letter to the Court of Directors, dated 23th April, 
1858, and Sir George Clerk, Secretary to the India Board, in a memo~ 
randum, dated 29th March, 1858, sounded the tocsim of alarm as to 
education, and authoritatively announced ‘‘that the promised good had 
not been derived from the system of 1854. It was erroneously believéd- 
in some quarters in England that the rising of 1857 was a popular up- 
heaval against foreign rule. But asa matter of fact, as Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, whose persistent advocacy of the popular cause and strenuous 
opposition to Mr. Wilson’s budget proposals in 1860 led to bis recall 
from the office of the Governor of Madras, put it, “it was not the 


. 
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people, but the army which troubled us; and the remedy is to reduce 
the army and to put it upon a proper footing.’ Mr. Halliday, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, rendered a very important service to 
the cause of education in Bengal at that time by his elaborate and 
‘masterly reply to. the Despatch-.and Minute of Lord Ellenborough 
and Sir George-Clerk. He took considerable pains to show that there 
was not one purpose enumerated in which the plans of 1854, or the 
establishment of Universities could be proved to have failed of effect. 
In no respect, according to him, did the scheme of education fail 
of its “expected good,” The Hon’ble Sir James William Colvile, 
the first Vice-Chancellor of the University, in his first convocation 
address on the 11th December, 1858, dwelt, in forcible language, upon 
the hurt and peril to the cause of education which the publication of 
that Despatch and Minute caused, and eloquently pleaded for a 
“definite policy,” in Indian education which no ministerial changes 
could disturb. For, it seemed that what Sir Charles Wood planned 
as the President of the Board of Control in 1854 was going to be 
rudely disturbed by his successor Lord H!lenborough at the same office. 
“The ship that was freighied with the enlightenment of millions,” 
as Sir James Colvile put it, ‘‘ought to have a definite course—she ought 
never to be allowed to drift at the caprice of the helmsman of the 
hour amidst the shifting sands and shoals of party politics” The 
second Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Hon’ble Mr. William 
Ritchie, who was also a member of the Supreme Council of India, 
was a thorough believer in the plan of 1854 and walked in the steps 
of his honoured predecessor,:Sir James Colvile. In his convocation 
address on 6th March, 1860, he expressed himself in the following 
terms: ‘‘Of all the defences of a state, the surest, the best, and the 
cheapest is the education of its people. Educate your people from 
Cape Comorim to the Himalayas; and a second Mutiny of 1857 
will be impossible.’’ 


Fourtunately for the cause of education in India, Lord Ellen- 
borough was compelled to resign his office of the President of the 
Board of Control. His place at the Board was taken by Lord Stanley, 
the son of the Prime Minister, Lord Derby, and Tord Stanley lost 
no time in turning his attention to the subject of education. But 
his term of office was sbort ; in June, 1859, Stanley was succeeded by 
Sir Charles Wood, the chief author of the policy and the Despatch 
of 1854. With the arrival of Wood at the India Office, as the Secre- 
tary of State for India, education in this country, and University 
education in particular, was delivered from the peril, which threstened 
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it at ils inception. Since then it has passed through different phases 
-with ups and downs and with varying success. But on the whole, 
progress and advancement cf learning which is the motto of the Uni- 
versity, have been well maintained. The history of this progress and 
advancament of learning is to be found in the Centenary Volume 
which has been published by the University of Calcutta. 





Notifications 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No. 89-8415/56. Waltair, 25-7-1950. 
_ Proceedings of the Vice-Chancellor. 
Sub: Misconduct at Univarsity Examinations, March-April 1956, 


The result of P. Adinarayana, candidate with Reg. No. 5619 for the Intermediate 
Examination beld in March-April 1956 is cancelled and be is debarred from appearing for 
any of the University Examinations for a period of two years, i.c., he will be permitied to 
sit for the University Examinations to be held in March-April 1958 or thereafter," 

(By Order) 


University Office. V. SIMHADRI RAO 
(Dy. Registrar). 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No, $2/2115/56. Wallair, 17th July, 1986. 
Proceedings of the Vice-Chancellor. 


Sub :—Misconduct at University Examinations—March-April 1956. 
Read :—fyndicate Resolution dated 90.6.'56 and 1,7,'56. 


Order, 


The results of the following Candidates for the Examinations ooted against each, are 
cancelled and they are debarred from appearing for any of the. Tniversity Examination: for 
a period of two years, ie., they will be permitted to sit for the University Examinations 

: hes 


to be held in March-April, 1983 or thereafter. Ba aD ai 
Name of the Candidate Examination ` Reg No, 
Mr. K. S. Ramakrishnayya B.A. 1174 
Mr. A. Raghavachari Intermediate 14U15 
Mr. C. Virabrahmamutrti Do. 7997 
Mr. N. Radhakrishnamurti Do: 5004 


(By Order) 


V, SIMHAPRI RAO, 
Dy, Rəg strar, 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No. S2/9115/56, Waltair, 12th July, 1956. 
Proceedings of the Syndicate. 


Sub:—~Misconduct at March-April, 1956 Examination. 
Ref :—Syndicate Resolution dated 80th June, 1956. 


The result of N. Purushottama Rao, Candidate with Registered No. 2729 for the 
Matriculation Examination of March-April, 1956 is cancelled and he is debarred from 
appearing for any of the University Examinations for a period of two years, ie., he will be 
permitted to sit for the University Examination to be held in March-April, 1958, or 


thereafter. 
(By Order) 


V. SIMHADRI RAO, 
Dy. Registrar, 
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AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. Cf. 29, 1956-57. 
In partial modification of this office Notification No. CF. 52 dated 30.5.56 it is hereby 


notified that only the examination for 1956 of Sri Mahabir Bahadur Sinha (Roll Ne. 60 
B.Sc. Part IT Agra College, Agra} has now been cancelled. x" 
L. P. MATHUR, D.&e,, 


Registrar. 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notiñeatien No, CF 387—1956, 


The following candidates have been debarred from appearing at any Examination of 
the University during the years 1956 and 1957, as they attempted to use unfair means at the 


Supplementary Examinations of 1956 :— * 
S, No. Roll No. Horolment Name of the Candi late Examination Centie 
& Exam. No. 
1 804 
B.Sc Pt. 1 A65559 Durjan Pal Singh Senate Honse, Agra 
(D 8. Coliege, Aligarh) 
9 941 i 
B.Sc, Pt. If A549230 Prem Narain Verma D. A. V. Col., Kanpur 
(D A, V. Col., Kanpur) 
8 8808 
B.A. Pi. I A5412995 Mobd. Zaheer Khan Naz. Holkar Col., Indore 
(Holkar Coll- ge, Indore} 
4 $937 
B,A. Pi. 1 4A554923 (Kr.) Mahendra Pal D, A. V. Col., Kanpur 


Singh Gautam 
(D. A. V. Col., Kanpur) 
The decision cn the cases of the following candidates is under consideration and will 


be announced later on :— : 
Roll No. 3311 Enrolment No. A54530/ of B.A. Part TI Supplementary Examination '56 


1 
2 Roll No. 3681 N », A54127 of B.A. Part IT Supplementary Examination '56 
8 Roll No. 8770 xi n 454470 of B.A. Part JI Supplementary Examination "56 
4 Roll No. 3817 ” >» A545e5 of B.A, Part IT Supplementary Examination °56 
Senate House, Agras L. P. MATHUR, D.Sc.. 
Registrar, 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CF 48, 1956, 


In continuation of this Office Notification No. 62 of 80-5 56 it is hereby notified tha’ 
Raj Kumar Guiran, a candidate for the B.Sc. Part I Examination of 1986 with Roll. No 
1702 Enrolment No. 45518868 has been debarred from appearing at any Bxamiration of the 
University before 1958, as he attcmpted to use unfairmeans at the 1956 Examination. 


Senate House, Agra. L. P. MATHUR, D.&e. 
: (Capt.) Registrar, 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CF7, 1956-57 


In partial modification of this office Notification No, CF. 52 dated 80.5.1956, the result 
of fri Preetam Das Gandhi who appeared at B 8c, (Engg,} Prev. Part I Exam. of 1956 
from Engg. College, Dayalbagh, Agra with Roll No. 83, Enrol, No. A5414955 is hereby 
released and he is declared to bave failed at the said examination. i 


Senate House, Agra. L. P. MATHUR, D.S 
July 7, 1956. ' Registtar, 
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AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No CF/83, 1955-56. 


The results of the following two candidates have been canc:lled as they attempted to 
use unfairn eans at fhe Examination of 1956 :— : 

1. Sushil Kumar Roll No, 658, Enrolment No A5111805 B.8o Pt. I St. John’s 
College, Agra Centre. 


2. (Km) Sushma Asthana Roll No. 297, Enrolment No A5512192 B.S2. Pb. I St. 
John’s College, Agra Centre, 


Senate House, Agra. : . LP. MATHUR, D.Sc. 
Registrar. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


Dated August 23, 1956 
To 
Shri J. D. Gode. 
c/o Prof. K. D, Gode, 
6 Bhushan Lodge, Tanka, 
VARANASI. 


Dear Sir, 


T bave to inform that you have been rusticated by tho Standing Committee of the 
Academic Council of the University for two years and are not allowed to appear at any of the 
University examinations hefore 1958 for using unfair means ab the Ist Professional Supple- 


mentary Examination of 1956, vide Standing Committee Resolution No. 77, dated the 
4th August, 1956. 


Yours faithfully, 
Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 
` No. Ex 8-399/55-56 p7 


Offce of the University of Mysore, 
Administrative Buildings, 
Crawford Hail, Mysore 
Dated 20th July, 1956. 
Notification. 


- References :—(1) This Office Notifications No. Ex. 8-/55-56 dated 27-6 1955, No. Ex 
8-469/55 56 dated 14-11-55, and No. Ex 8.248/56-57 dated 19-5-1956 rusticating certain 
candidates who had committed malpractice at the University Examinations of April 1955, 
September 1955 and March 1956 respectively. 


(2) University Counci! resolution passed at ihe meeting held on 29/30th June 1956, 
that in cases of malpractica, candidates will Joose only the examination ab which they have 
been found guilly of malpractice and that the result, if any, of previous examinations be 
retained. 


Order No, Bx 8-328/55-56 dated 20th July 1958 


Pursuatt to the resolution of the university Council’ pissed at the meeting held on 
29th-39th June 1956 and in partial modification of this office Notifleations dated 27 5-1955, 
14-11-1955, and 19-5 1956 referred to above, the candidates who are rusticated for commit- 
ing malpractice at the University Examinations of April 1955, September 1955, and March 
1956 will lose only the examination at which they bave been found guilty of malpractice 
-and they retain the result, if any, of previous examinations, The other conditions imposed. 
however. will stand. 

By Order, 
M. R. Bhimasena Rao 
for Registrar 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
NO. EX/BAR/30 OF 1956-57. 


It is hereby notified that the results of the undermentioned candidates who have been- 
found ‘guilty of having resorted toeunfair means at the University Examinations held in 
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March/April 1956, have been csncelled and that they have further been debarred from 


appearing at any examinations of this University before 1st January of the year mentioned 
against their nan es. 


University Seat Candidate's name, - College. Date till which the 
Number. : candidate is 
debarred. 
1 2 3 4 


. INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE 


888 . Shri Khot, Dattu Gopala Sir Parashurambhau Ist January. 1958. 
College, Poona-2 š 


1035 Shri Pavangadkar, Nowrosiee Wadia Ist January, 1959 
Prabhakar Narayan College, Poonu-1 : 


FIRST YEAR ENGINEERING 


152 Shri Salgarkar, Yashavant College of Engineer- Ist January, 1958 
Narayanrao ing, Poona-5 g 
B.Sc (GENERAL) 
258 Shri Joshi. Ram Shankar Nowrcsiee Wadia. Ist January, 1858 


College, Poonu-1 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS 


499 i Miss Wad, Nalini Sadashiv ‘Sir Parashurambhan 1st January, 1959 
. College, Poona-2 
626 Shri Kuldarni, z Laxman Sir Parashurambhau Ist January, 1959 
N Moreshwar. College. Paona-2 
1811 Miss Padekar. Kamal H. P. T., College, Ist January, 1959 
Sakharam, Nasik 
1821 Shri Patil, Vishwasrao ` External lst January, 1958 
Tukaram. 
2086 Sbri Bhosle, Janardan D. A. V. College, 1st January, 1958 
Ganapat. Sholapur. 


It is further notified that the resulls of the following persons who have been found 
guilty of practising unfair means at the Intermediate Science Examination held in March 
1956 have been cancelled 


University Seat Name, College. 
Number, 

2815 Shri Bhaskar, Changdeo Muralidhar Amednagar Cellege, Amedragar. 

2878 Shri Shinde, Kaluram Vithal do, do- 

2924 Sbri Pendbhaje. Ranganath Rama- í do. do. 

chandra. ` 

2928 Shri Ramavat, Laxmsn Govindram do, do. 

Ganeshkhind, Poona-7° Y. D, KHAN, 
August 11, 1956. Registrar 


Notification No. Bx/67/56 
~- UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
Notification 
Dated Sagar, the 25th July, 1956. 


1. Ibis nolified for information that the following candidates who appeared at the 
various Examinations of the University of Sangar held in March-April, 1956, have been 
found guilty of using or attempting to use unfair means at these Examinations and have, 
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therefore, been debarred from appearing at the University Examination during the period 


mentioned against their names :-— 


Roll Enrol- Name of candidate Examina- Institution Year for which 
No. ment No, > tion, cebarred. 
114 B/8657 Vijay Kumar Rawat S/o Shri Pre Univ. U. T. D. 1955 Supp. 
Ram Bharos Rawat, Rawat (Se.) Sagar. 
Bros, Katni: 
88 B/10506 Prem Chandra Jain S/o Shri Pre-Univ. . do. 1958 Supp. 
Hazarilal Jain C/o Smt. Decka (Arts). 
Bai Jain, 185, Subadar ka 
House, Parkota, Sagar. 
571 B/9013 A. G, Mahajan C/o Shri N. P. LA. Hitkarni Any future 
` Mabajan Singhpur Tah: Nar- Mahavidya- Examination 
I singhpur Dist, Hoshanzabad, laya, Jabal- of the Úiiver- 
pur. sity, 
1091 B/7515 Imam S/o Sbri Hussain, Padawa TA. Shri Nil- 1957 
Gaulipura‘ Near Normal Hindi ksntheshwar . 
School, Khandwa. College, 
Khandwa. 
1117 B/11767 “Vijay Prasad Shukla S/o Shri LA, do. 1957 
Ram Prasad Shukla, Rajpura, 
Burhanpur, : 
871 B/8931 Kailash Jain S/o Shri Nathoolal LSe. “Mahokosha! 1957 
_ Jain, Kirana Merchant, Sukra- Mahavidya- on 
wari Bazar, Seoni, Lisu, laya, Jabal- a 
Chhindwara. pur. 


Note: The Results of Examinations held in 
cases 


2. The results of xaminations held in 1986 
cancelled for breach of examinaticn ru'es :— 


158 = B/8519 = Mahendra Kumar Jain S/o Shri 
Deep Chand Jain. C/o Shri 
Sumtesh Kumar Vijay Kumar 
Jain, Cloth Merchant General 
Lane, Kymore St. Jukebi 
Distt.. Jabalpur. 


LA. 


963 B/9936 Jawahar Lal Mishra C/o Shri 
Bhairav Prasad Mishra, Andhi- 
yarkhor. Post Navgarh Dist, 


Durg., 


TA, 


829 Malay Ch. Chakravorty C/o Shei 
Manoranjan Chakravorty, 729, 
West Ghamapar, Baika 


Bagicha, Jabalpur. se 


.B/7181 


48 B/5044 Kranti Kumar Rai S/o Dr, B. B. 


` Rai, Gopalgunj, Sagar. 


B.Sc, 

(Pass) 

176 B/7586 Dinkar Ganesh Gokkale C/o Shri 
G, K, Gokhale, Tíariganj, 
Gokhalewada, Khandwa. 


BCom. 
Pt. I. 


Firat Dip. 
in Engg: 


12 B/11702 Dwarka Prasad Tamrakar S/o 
Sbri Laxmi Prasad Tamrakar, 


Purani Basti, Katni, 


1936 have besn cancelled in all these 


of the following candiJates have been 


U, T. D. Sagar 


Chhattisgarh 


College, 
Raipur. 


Ex student, 


U, T. D. (Sagar. 


Shri Nukantheshwar 
College, Khandwa 


Govt. 
pur. 


Polytech. Jabal- 


By Order 
ISHWAR CHANDBA, 
Registrar 
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OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
Hyderabad—Deccan 
Notification 


Io continuation of the Notification, dated 19th Jnne, 1956, Shri R, Chennakeshavlu 
Naidu, son of M. Rangaswamy Naidu, candidate Roll No. 564, B.Sc, Examination, 
March/April, 1956, is informed that he is debarred permanently from appearing for any 
of the Examinations of the Osmania University, as the Vice-Chancellor on further scrutiny 
of the case has fcund him guilty of grave misconduct inasmuch as 


(i) he had assaulted one of the Lecturers, 


and (ii), be had suppressed this information in a representation made to the Vice- 
Chancellor subsequently. 


< 


` Bd. Illegible 
D/27th July, 1955, Controller of Examinations, 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 


Notification 

Tt is lereby notified that :— 

I. (a) Sbri Krishan Kumar, son of Shri Pyare Lal, B. Coy. 512 Comd. W/Shp, 
Kirkee (Pcona-3), who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation certificate on 
the basis of a false statement of having passed the said examination in 1945, has been 
declared as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of this 
University, for having deliberately cheated the University. 

(b) Shri Gurdip Singh, son of 8. Gurbax Singh, village Himatpur, Post Office Dhona, 
Tehsit Dasuya (Hcshiarpur), Roll No. 88360, Matriculation Examination, March, 1986, 
has been disqualified for four years for impersonation under regulation 13, at page 80 of the 
Calendar, Volume I, 1954. 

(c) Shri Sohan Singh, son cf S, Naranjan Singh, Village and Post Office Kotla Nohd. 
Singh, Via Hariana, District Hoshiarpur (Regd. No. 60-dh-78), who'impergonated Gurdip 
Singh, has been disqualified for five years under regu'ation 18, at page 80 of the Calendar, 
Volume F, 1954. . 

(d) The disqualification for five years imposed on Raj Paul Bhatia. $/o Shri Ram 
Saran Bhatia, who appeared in B.A, Examination, September, 1954, under Roll No. 6858, 
has been removed. i 

IL. The concession to displaced persons to appear in certain exarinations of this 
University as private candidates has been extended up to the exami-ations to be held in 
1958. (This is sub‘ect to the sanction of the Govt). 


Solan (Simla Hills). _ J.R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated July 1,, 1956. I Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 


Notification 
Tt is hereby notified that :—- 

1. A late college student appearing in the B.A, or B.Sc. Examination, can change 
additional optional subject also in addition to an elective subject, in one academic year, 
under Regulation 4, at page 17 of the Calendar, 1951, Volume IT. 

9. (a) Harbhajan Singh, S/o Balbir Singh, V. & P.O. Gunachaur (Jullundur) Roll 
No 40324, Matriculation Examination, March, 1956, has been disqualified for four years 
for impersonation, under regulation 13 at page 80 of the Calendar, Volume T, 1954, 

(b) Madan Mchan Singh, S/o Shri Shiv Ram V. & P.O. Gunachaur (Jullundur), 
Regd. No. 55-b-64 (Ist year student Sikh National College, Banga), who impersonated 
Harbhajan Singh has been disqualified for five years under regulation 18, at page 80 of the 
Calendar, Volume I, 1954, 

3. Candidates for the Intermediate Science Examination have been allowed to write 
answers to question papers in the subject of Geography in English or Urdu or Hindi or 
Panjabi. (This is subject to approval of the Senate and Government). 

4, Honours examination in Urdu has been instituted at the B.A, Examination like 
Honours in other subjects. (This is subiect to approval cf the Senate and Governmeat), 


So'an (Simla Hills), A J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated August 8, 1956. Registrar 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, AJMER. 


. The following. candidate whose particulars are given against him, having attempted. 
to use unfair means at the Inter. Arts Special Supplementary Examination cf the Board for 
1956, has been awarded the. punishment noted against him :— a 


Roll Name of candidate Father's name Residence _ Punishment awarded. 
Q. . Y 
1067 Kharag Singh Shri Ranjeet Ajmer Disqualified from the Inter. Arts 
Singh Special Supplementary Exami- 


nation of 1956, and debarred 
from the Inter. Examination of 
+ 1957. 


Ajmer, ~ oe Y S (G. D. WIDHANI), 
October 8, 1956. Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, SRINAGAR, 
Notification. 


The Syndicate in its meeting beld on 14th August, 1956, considered the reports of {he 
Superintendents of Examination Centres on the walk-out staged by the students in the last 
Intermediate Examination in Chemistry and Physics Paper B together with the explanations 
submitted by the students reported to have taken a leading part in the walk-out and other- 
wise misbehaved and took the followinz decision :— | 
(a) that (1) Chaman Lal, Roll No. 300, Intermediate Examination, 1956; 

(2) Bansi Lal, Roll No. 278, Intermediate Examination, 1956; and 
_ (3) Jawahar Lal, Roll No. 280, Intermediate Examination, 1956 ; 

ese from passing any University examination for two years (i.c., 1956 and 

1957); ` ` M 
(b) that 1. Ghulam Hassan Sofi, Roll No. 369, Intermediate Examination, 1956; 

2. Prem Prakash (Baru), Roll No. 771, Intermediate Examination, 1956; 
3. Dushvant Kumar, Roll No. 1042, Intermediate Examination, 1956; 

4, Hakumat Singh, Roll No. 229, Intermediate Examination, 1956; & 

5. K. L. Kaul, Roll No. 893 of the Intermediate Examination, 1956; 


be disqualified from passing any University examination for one year (i.¢., 1956), 


GHULAM MOHAMMAD, 
Registrar. 


` 


GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 
No. Exem/A/50839 of 1956. Office of the Gujarat University 
Abmedabad—9. Dated 1 August, 1956. 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
of having practised unfair means at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1:56, 
are declared to have failed at ihe respective examination, have forfeited their claims to 
exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examination held this year or in any. previous 
year and that they are further debarred from appearing at any University or College exami- 
nation before the dates mentioned agaiust their respective names : š 


Name ' : College Debarred up to 
; INTER. ARTS : 

104 Bhatt Arunbhai Manubhai Esternal student - 80.6.1957 
1015 Shah Chandrakant Manilal Do, š 80.6.1957 
1069 Shah Jayendrakumar Keshavlal L.D. Arts College & M. G. 31.12.1956 
í Science Institute, Ahmedabad 
1130 Shab Pravinchandra Jayantilal _ Do. 31 12.1956 
2569 Patel Ambalal Hiralal M.N, College, Visnagar 81.12.1976 
9611 Pancholi Mahendrakumar Babahhai D. ` 81.12.1956 
2785 Joshi Niranjan Kantilal Dharmendiasinh‘i College, 81.12 1956 

: š Raikot, 
B.A. 
174 Patel Kanjibhai Manchharam L. D. Arts College & M. G. 30.6.1958 
f Science Institute, Ahmedabad 
1228 Raval Chandrakant Mohanlal a Dbarmendrasinhji College, 30.6.1958 


Rajkot. 
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INTER. SCIENCE 


889 Shah Kantilal Bapalal Gujarat College, Ahmedabad 81.12.1956 
517 Desai Remeshchandra Dinkerbhai TL. D, Arts College & M. G. 81.12.1956 
Science Institute, Ahmedabad 


651 Pathan Rasulkhan Hasankhan Do. 91192.1956 
1122 Gandhi Shashikant Chimanlal V. P. Mahavidyalaya, Vallabh- 31,12.1956 
; D - Vidyanagar 
1195 Patel Bharatkumar Manibhai Do. 81,12 1956 
1808 Patel Rameshbhai Maganbhai Do. 81,12.1956 
a B.8e. I 
1018 Patel Na vnitlal Kasanji M. T. B. College, Surat ` -83.6.1958 
F.E. 
263 Parikh Subhaschandra Ramanlal B. V. Mahavidralaya, Vallebh-  40,6.1957 
Vidyanagar 
8. E. (CIVIL) 
299 Jobanputra Laxmidas Hansraj ooa me Engg. College, 30.6.1957 
. orvi, 
FIRST LL.B, ; 
519 Pandya Rameshcbandra Gaurishanker A.M.P. Law College, Rajkot, 81.12.1956 
B, COM. ' ! 
116 Patel Navincbandra Jettabhai H. L. College of Commerce. 81.12.1936 
Abmedabad. 


K. C. PANKLI, 
Registrar. 
PATNA UNIVERSITY 


Patna, the 87th July, 1956. 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University Exami- 
nation for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of using unfair 
means at the Annual Intermediate, Bachelor and Master's Examination in Arts, Science 
and Engineering Examinations of 1956. 


81, Centre Roll No. Registration Candidates Period of Punishment, 
No. Examination No. & College Name 
1 Tri-Chandra Roll Nep 1204-55 Ved Vyas Debarred from appearing 
College, No, 155, I.8¢. Tri-Chandra Khatri at any University Exa- 
Kathmandu, College, mination prior to the 
Nepal, Kathmandu, Supplementary Hxami- 
Nepal. nation of 1957, 
2 Bihar College Roll Pat. No. 703-54 Paras Nath 1 
of Engineering, 38, I.Se. Bihar College Prasad 
Patna. (Eng.) Part IL of Engineering, 
Patna, 
3 B. N, College, Roll Pat, 7869-51  Raghubansh Do. 
Patna. No. 68, B.Sc, B. N, College, Singh 
Patna 
4 Senate Hall, Roll Pat. 8785-51, Amar Singh Do. 
Patna Univer- No, 126, B A. B. N, College, 
sity, Patna 5. Patna, 
5 Science College, Roll Pat. 4061-48 Keshav Kumar Debarred from appearing 
Patna. No. 42, M.Sc. Depti. of Duss at any University Exa- 
Chemistry mination prior to tho 
Patna Uni- M.Be. Examination of 
versity, 1959, 
6 Science College, Roll Pat 7294.51 Ram Narayan Do, 
Patna. No, 20, M.Sc, Deptt. of Sinha, 
Physics, 
Patna Univer- 
sity. 


8. Y. HUSSAIN, 
Deputy Registrar. 
Patna University. 
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BIHAR UNIVERSITY 
Circular No. 6. Patna, the 30th July, 1956. 


To Directors of Public I:struction of all States, Principals of all Colleges under the: 
Bibar University, Inspectors & District Inspectors of Schools in Bihar, Deputy Directress 
of Education, Bihar, Registrars of all: Indian: Universities, Secretaries, Secondary. School. 
Examination Board of all States, Secretary, Union Public Service Commission,. Delhi ard 
Secretary, Bihar, Bibar Public Service Commission, Bailey Road, Patna, . 

The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University Exami- 
nation prior to the examination noted against their names as they were found guilty of using 
unfair means at the Annual Intermediate and Bachelor Hxaminations of 1956: of this 
University : : 


S1 Nameof Name of Exams. Reg, No, Name of the-candidate Punishment 
No. Centres& — & Roll No. of 
College the candidate 


1 9 8 4 5 6 
1 Arrah, B.A Arr. 165 454-62 Alakh Narayan Debarred from appoaring 
H. D. Jain, š Prasad; at any University Exa- 
College. mination prior to the 
š Annual Examination 
of 1958. 
2 Do. .BsA, Arr. 4H) 14338-55 Ram Ran Bikat Do. 
Prasad 
8 Aurangabad, T.A. Aur. 47 12486-55 Dukbkhan Prasad Do: 
8. Sinha. 
College. 
4 Bhagalpur, B.Com. Bhag.3 2968-55 Amiya Kumar Das Do. 
Marwari 
College. 
5 Begusarai, ILA. Beg. 55 6714-55 Chhottan Singh. Do. 
G. D. College. 
6 Do. İ.A. Beg. 414 9125-54 Lala Krityanand Do. 
Prasad : ` 


7 Do. B.A Beg. 4(H). 4468-58 Baidya Nath Singh Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Examination 


of 1937. 

8 Chapra, LSe. hap. 147 8172-55 Hanumant Pratap — Debarred from appearing 
Rajendra Singh j at any University Exa- 
College, mination prior to the: 

Annual Examination 
of 1958, 
9 Do. J.Com. Chap. 65 7995-64 Ram Prabesh Sharma Do. 
10 Darbhanga, T-A. Dar. 148 5505-55 Nityanand.Singh Do: . 
G.M. College. 
" Do. I. Com, Dar. 126 8242-54 Mithila Bihari Thakur Do. 
12 Do. B.A. Dar. 141 8820-51 Abdul Raguib Khan Do. 
138 Do. B.Com. Dar. 110 8655-51 Tej Narayan Jha Do. . 
14 Do. B.Com. Dar. 186 2972-48 Yoga Nand Singh Do. 
`, 15.Daltonganjs IX.A. Dal. 72 13488-55 Sheikh Md. Qasin Do. 
I G. L. A. uddin 
College. 
, 16 Do. LA. Dal. 83 18505-55- Satya Pal Verma Do. 
17 Dumka i I.A. Dum, 2 4299-55 Anadi Nath Chakra- Do, 
8. P. College, varty I 
18 Do. LA. Dam 50 6969-55. Man Mohan Prasad Do. 
Singh 
19 Do. j.A. Dum, 84 6961-85 Shobha Kant Jha Debarred frem appearing 


at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exami- 
nation of 1957, 
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Sl, Name cf 
No. Centre & & Rell No. of 
College. the candidate 
Ti; -2 3 4 
30 Gaya, LA, Gay. 592 


: Gaya College.” 


2L Do. Io. Gay. 178 
29. Do. I.Com. Gay. 43 
23 Do. B A. Gay. 7 
24 Do. B.A. Gay. 11 
25 Do. B.A. Gay. 12 
26 Do. B.Com. Gay. 51 
27 Khagaria T.A. Khag. 38 


Kosbi College 


2 Do ILA. Khag. 125 


29 Muzaffarpur, I.A. Muz. 95 
L.S. College. 
80 Do. 


T.8e, Muz. 59 


81 Do. 

82 Muzaffarpur I Cora, Muz. 160 
R. D. 8, < 
College 

33 Do. B A. Muz. 117. 

34 Motihari IA. Mot. 29 ` 
M.S. College. 

85 bo. LA, Mot. 44 

86 Monghyr LA. Mong. 241 
R.D. & DJ. 

` College. : 

37 Do. | I.A. Mong, 299 

38 Do. LA. Mong. 375 

89 Do. B.Com. Mong. 15 

40 Do. B.Com. Mong. 48 

41 Nalanda LA. Nal. 460 
College. 

49 Do. I.A. Nal. 491 

48 Do. B.A. Nal. 48 

44 Patna I.A. Pat. 38 - 
Commerce 
College. 

45 Do. I.A. Pat. 48 

46 Do. 


LA, Pat, 76 


u 
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Nanie of Exams. Reg. No, Name of the candidate 


5 


4384-64 Ramashray Mishra 


4776 54 Madan Mohan Mishra 
7514-55 Jagat Kishor Prasad 
18981-53 Ishwar Chandra Ojha 

13910-53 S Wali Imam 

13997-58 8. Razi 

15208 53 Mohamnad Qamrul 
Hassan 


5340-55 Vidya Bhushan Prasad 


5294-54. Baidya Nath Jha 


8822-55 Ram Nath Baitha 
8664-55 Deo Priya Chaudhary 


B.A. Moz. 144(H) 6885.58 Ram Bilas Sinha 


5655-49 Sheo Shankar Prasad 
Srivastava 


15944-53 Upendra Prasad Singh 
11603-55 Chandra Sekhar Singh 


10509.55 Narendra Singh 
2821-51 Janardan Prasad 
Singh 


9088-51 Rajpati Paswan 
6646-54 Hira Lal Singh 


12214-51 Janardan Jha 

8968-58 Sudhir Chandra 
Prasad 

8088-52 Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy 


8117-53' Shaukat Raza 


1284-52 Balmik Narayan 
Prasad 


201-55 Nagendra Prasad 
Mathur 
1126-56 Braj Kishore Prasad 
1113-56 Ramanand Singh 


(rE, 
Punishment 


6 


Debarred from appearing. 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Exarnination 
of 1958, 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University. Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Examination 
of 1957, 

Do. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University Esa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Examination 
of 1958. ; 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Bxamination 
of 1959. 


Debarred from appearing 


at any University Bxa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Examination 
of 1958. 

Do. 


Do. (Sup.) 


Do. (Annual 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary Exami- 
nation of 1957. 


` 1957] 


Sl. Name of 
No, 
College. 


1 2- 
47 Do.: 


48 Do. ` 


49 Purnea, 
Purnea 
College. 


50 Ranchi, 
Ranchi 
College. 


51 Sasaram, 
S. P. Jain 
College. 


52 Do. 
58 Do. 


54 Do. 
55 Do. 
56 Do. 


57 Saharsa, 
Saharsa 


College. 
58 Do. 


59 Do. 


60 Do. 


61 Sitamarhi, 
Goenka š 
College. 


62 Do. 


> LA. Pat. 105 


_ Name of Exams. 
Centre & | 


& Roll No. of 


the candidate 


3." 


= T.Gom, Pat. 164 


LA. Purn, 59 


B.A. Ran. 67(H) 
LA, Sas. 91. 


L.A, Sas. 3 
F.A. Sas, 110 


LA. Sas, 43: 
LA. Sas. 65 
I.A. Sas. 1383 


LA. Sah. 19) 


TA. Sah. 196 


I.A. Sah, 99 
I.A, Sah, 122 
LA. Sit. 70 


B.A. Sit. 1 


63 Barh, A.N.S. LA, Barh. 806 


College. 
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Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Examination 

of 1958. 


Do. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
wination prior to the 
Supplementary Exami- 
nation of 1957. 


1680-55 Hari Prasad 


15544-55 Ram Pyare Sharma 
6516-65 Bishwanath Ram 


670-52 Prabhakar Binoy Do, 
Kachehap 

4880-55 Dasrath Upadhaya Do. 

15993-55 Amir Chand Ram Do. 


4905-55 Laxmi Narayan Debatred from appearing 
` at any University Exa- 


mination prior to the 


I Annual Examination 
; of 1958, 

4830-55 Nand Gopal Maitra : Do. 

4854-55 Murli dbar Prasad Do. 

4831-55 Syed Müstaq Ahmad Do, 

Rizvi 

8728-55 Deep Narayan Prasad Do. 
Mandal 

` 8921-55 Bhupendra Prasad Do, 


Yadav 


2616-55 Hirdaya Narain Sahu Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 

` Annual Examination 
of 1987. 


1256-54 Shailendra Narayan Debarred from appearing 

Jha “Shaithay” at any University Bxa- 

Ç mination prior to the 

Annual Examination 
of 1968. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary xa- 
mination of 1957. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Examination 
of 1958, 


2180-54 Ram Chandra Prasad Debarred from appearing 
at any University Hxa- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Examination 
of 1959, 


12587 56 Ram Bahadur Rai 


7953-63 Ghanshayam Jha 


A, NARAYAN, 
Controller of Examinations. 


$ 
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pa IS THE U.N.O. RESHAPING ? 


ATINDRANATH BOSE 





“Article 1 of the Charter.of the United Henge begins with the 
assertion of the following purpose : 


eTo mainta in international peace and securit anash k wade 


to take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace and for the suppression of 
. acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace,—’’ 


In pursuance of this: objective the General Assembly of the 
Inited Nations took up the issues of ‘Egypt and Hungary’ and came 
to decisions, the fall implications of which are yet to be seen. These 
decisions, apart from their bearing on the future of international Jaw, 
involve constitutional questions of great significance. It seems that 
the international body is passing through a structural transformation 
without any amendment of the Charter in the manner prescribed under 
Articles 108 and 109, I ' 
On October 31, France and the U.K. started offensive against 
Egypt. Next day, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. brought two resolu- 
tions before the Security Council asking the parties to’ stop hostilities 
and to. submit to an armistice immediately.. These resolutions were 
in accordance with Articles 89 and 40 which run thus: 
one Security Council shall determine the existence of | 
any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of | 
aggression and shall make recommendations, or decide 
what measures shal! be taken in accordance with Articles 
41 and 42, ‘to maintain or restore international peace and 
x security”, I ; 


aes 


< 
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40. ‘Tn order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the 
Security Council may, before making the recommendations 
or deciding upon the measures provided for in Article 39, 
call upon the parties concerned to comply with soe pro- 
visional measures as it deems necessary or desirable, — 


Both the resolutions were vetoed by France and the U.K. which. 
are permanent members of the Security Council and were thrown 
out. On November 4, after Soviet troops had started suppressing 
the insurgents in Hungary, & similar resolution was brought before 
the Security Council. This also was veloed by the U.S.S.R. which 
is another permanent member of the Security Council. E 

Did the exercise of veto power in these, two eases conform to the 
Charter? The relevant. clause, i.e., Article 27, paragraph 3 goes 
like this: 





aio of the a Council E ETE be 
‘made by an affirmative vote of seven members s including the 


yor < concurring votes q of the pe! permanen fini Pinémb nbers ; provided that, 


ia decisions under Chapice VI and “ander paragraph a of 
Article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting.’ 
“The restrictions imposed upon the exercise of veto power are 
with respect to the pacific settlement of disputes. When the Security 
Council wants to settle a dispute by such peaceful means . as negotia- 
tion, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, etc., as specified in 
Chapter VI, or through regional arrangements or agencies, as specified 
in Article 52, paragraph 3, a party to the dispute shall not vote. 
. The Egyptian and Hungarian issues did ‘not come under these 


_categories. Because here the question was not one of ‘‘pacific settle- 


ment of disputes” as under Chapter VI but ore of ‘‘action with respect 
to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace and acts of aggression” 
which come under Chapter VII. The provisó"tó Article.27, paragraph 
8 does not apply to this situation. So it comes fo this: when the 
Security Council is considering appropriate measures for peaceful 
settlement of a dispute which has not yet caused a breach of peace, a 
party to the dispute cannot exercise veto power and block the dicision ; 
but when the Security Council is considering more: drastic measures 
to stop an act of aggression or to repair an actual breach of peace, the 
aggressor or peace-breaker, if it is a permanent member of the Security’ 
Council, can exercise veto power and block a decision. Is this 
strange anomaly in the Charter due to oversight? Or was it made 
deliberately considering that action against an aggressor state, when 
it is a permanent member, i e., a great pdwer, is ives impossible? 
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Assuming that the veto. exercised by France and the U.K. on the 
Heyptian resolution and by the U.S.S.R. on the Hungarian resolution 
was not barred by the proviso to Article 27, paragraph- 8 and was 
quite legal, ‘the matter ought to have ended there. For the Security l 
Council is the only organ vested with any power of action. The . 
functions of the General Assembly’ are only eb a amd recom- 
mendatory Under Article 11, paragraph 2, 


“The General Assembly may discuss any question rélating to 

~ the maintenance of international peace and security—may 

` make recommendations with regard to the state or states 

concerned or tothe Security Council or to both: Any such 

question, on which action is necessary, shall be referred 

to the Security Council by the General Assembly either 
before or after discussion’ 


, So, the General Assembly is not the competent body to take, 
action for restoration of peace or for cessation of hostilities. ` Thus, 
the United Nations is brought into a dangerous impasse when the 
Security Council, in the face of a grave crisis is paralysed by the 
exercise of veto power by a permanent member. To meet this situa- 
tion a resolution was passed in'the General Assembly on November 
3, 1950 by which it. claimed to assume the. functions of the Security 
Council when the Jatter was immobilised. It runs as follows : 


“Tf the Security Council, because of ‘lack of unanimity of 
the. permanent members, fails to exercise its primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of -international peace 
and security in any case where there appears to be a threat 
to.the peace, Breach of the peace, or act of. aggression, the 
General Assembly shall consider the matter immediately 


É 


with a viewito, making appropriale . recommendations to 
..members. for collective measures, including in the case 
of a breath of. the peace or act of aggression the use of 
“armed force when necessary, to maintain or restore interna- 
> tional peace and security. If ‘not in session at the time, 
‘the General Assembly may’ meet in special session within 
oy hours.of the request therefor.. Such emergency. special 
session shall be, ‘called if requested by the Security ‘Council 
` on: the vote of any seven members or by a majority of. the 
- "| Members of the Uniten Nations’, : 
‘£ This amounted to a revision of the Charter, secured without going 
` yough' the formal process of “amendment. ‘In accordance with the 
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powers assumed under this resolution, the General Assembly, on 
November 4 last, asked the Secretary General to submit, within 48 
hours, a plan for setting up an emergency force of the United Nations 
to ‘‘secure and supervise an end of hostilities in Egypt’. Oa 
Yovember 5; the Assembly voted the international force into existence 
and the force was sent into Egypt to “secure and supervise an end 
of hostilities’, Such action is clearly reserved for the Security. 
Council under Articie 42. 

Almost at the same time another resolution was passed in the 
General Assembly calling upon the U.S.S.R. to halt armed attack on 
Hungary and to ‘withdraw all its forces without delay”. This step 
is covered by Article 11, pwagraph 2, under which the General 
Assembly is entitle] to make recommendations with regard to the 
maintenance of peace to the state or states concerned. But the 
Assembly did not stop at that. It instructed the Secretary Genera! 
to investigate into and report on the affairs of Hungary, thereby 
undertaking an action which is not assigned to it under the Charter. 

It may seem strange that none of the vetoing states challenged 
the competence of the Assembly and the legality of its resolutions. 
In the case of Egypt, France and the U.K. at least formally acclaimed 
the United Nations emergency force. In Hungary, the Kadar 
Government and the U.S.S.R. objected to the intervention of the 
United Nations in what they described as within the domestic juris- 
diction of the states. They did not question the jurisdiction of the 
General Assembly as such. The legal question was not raised for 
obvious reasons. The General Assembly is the widest representative 
body of states and a forum of world opinion on governmental level. 
This opinion had asserted itself in unequivocal terms. Constitutional 
propriety and legal quibbles would have been a weak shelter against 
the mounting pressure for collective action’exerted through the central 
organ of the international body. Thus, the Security Council, with 
the stultifying veto power of its permanent members was shunted 
aside and the General Assembly, with its universal and democratic 
composition canie to the fore. A new precedent has been created 
which bids fair to change the basic structure of the United Nations. 

It will be rash, however, to be too optimistic about its future. 
While international law and justice have won the first round in Egypt, 
in Hungary they have been knocked out at the beginning. It is the 
military success of the aggressor states which makes the- difference. 
France and the U.K. could not present the United Nations: with a 
fait accompli as the U.S.S.R, had dofle. Had the former succeeded 
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to paralyse Egyptian resistance atthe first stroke, to set up a puppet _ 
government in Cairo and to get their actions supported by it, the 
emergency force might not have been in Egypt today ; and the United 
Nations might have ended its efforts pleading for a postmortem 
examination of the Egyptian affairs as it has been doing in the case 
of THungary. l 


THE ROLES OF CONFLICT AND COOPERA- 
_. TION IN SOCIETY. ` 


M. G. GHOSE 


Lecturer, Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University. 


The history of human civilization is largely a history of the 
appearance of countless interests in man’s social life. We can 
classify these interests, into several groups by making a basis on the 
nature of the attitude developed in social groups. Interests which 
lead to the formation of the spirit of cooperation among individuals 
have been termed common interests, while interests which develop 
a belligerent attitude among individuals are known as Conflicting in- 
terests. It is easy to see that conflicting interesis generate social 
conflicts, but they are not the only factors which stimulate these 
conflicts. The ways in which human desires in connection with in- 
terests are gratified may also develop social conflicts. In the case 
of religion, it may be argued, there should not appear any conflict 
because nobody by being religious stands in the way of somebody 
else for being religious. But the bitterest conflicts have appeared 
in the sphere of religion because the ways of expressing its senti- 
ments have been diverse; and diverse doctrines and dogmas of religion 
have appeared in spite of the fact that all religions are basically one. 


Interferences which lead to conflicts may appear “in different 
ways and in different fields. All conflicts that take place (1) between 
an individual and his society, (2) between two individuals, (3) between 
two social groups and (4) between two different interests of the same 
individual have been termed “‘elementary’’ because the number of 
antagonists who start these conflicts is always the lowest. Conflicts 
in which more than two or groups of two antagonists take parb may 
be termed Compound conflicts. For various reasons these terms 
are highly suitable for use in the field of social studies, 


Darwin was conscious of the presence of conflicts in social life, 
which he tried to justify with the aid of his doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. But our concept of, the development of the spirit of 
conflict manifesting itself due to the presence of interests in social 
groups is more basic than this doctrine. Conflicts in the form of 
oppositions appear in societies in various shapes; and war, competition 
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and. discussion are the moat important: of these.! A war is, 
undoubtedly, the most savage and brutal of all kinds of conflicts. The 
appearance of conflicts is natural in society but that does not mean 
that a wat should. come, always as a natural answer to conflicts. 
Conflicts may develop traits that have high social values but wars 
are extremely antisocial. There are many who think that wars lead, 
subsequently, to social’ good of some kind or other but the idea ‘is 
distinctly erroneous. . ‘ 

. Itis a mistake: to think that only imitation in social groups 
calrhns down and harmonises’ conflicts.” Imitation does establish a 
sort of equilibrium in social ‘mediums when conflicts are there but 
its’ main purpose is something else. Imitation is always present in 
society; it is present even when there is no conflict. Gabriel Tarde 
was precisely correct ‘when he. asserted—‘‘ . Society is imitation.’’ ° 
The force that leads to unification in society is imitation: it is, there- 
fore; an effective ‘factor of coordination. But the process of coordina- 
tion is not limited to a particùlar phase of life; it is naturally extended 
‘to the different fields of thoughts, feelings and actions. Oppositions 
and imitations lead to inventions which are’ of .supreme importance 
to the healthy growth of society. Oppositions are necessary for 
inventions for they bring individuals to new situations, and imitations 
‘are necessary . for they extend the advantage of the cumulative records 
of knowledge. Inventions in the form of artificial instruments and 
human: social life are. intimately connected.* . The use sf tools by 
primates is, ‘by no means, rare. Baboons often use pieces of stones 
a8 weapons and Capuchin monkeys crack nuts with slabs of stones. 
And Gorillas have been noticed drawing lines on walls with pieces 
`of charcoal thrown to them for teasing them. I 

Human society keeps up its continuity through imitation, Tradi- 
tions. which are vital for society owe their existence to imitation. 
Traditions signify a new mechanism of evolution for they often serve 
to offer periods of consolidation to social groups. Primitive man 
labours under the disadvantage of having unkempt thinking processes 
but he has the advantage of being able to work under the pressure 
of blind and purblind impulses which are in keeping with his tradi. 
tions. . It is the.mind of man that coordinates to form traditions 
for they tend to conserve things that are already there. Social 


The Laws of Imitation—G. Tarde, P. 30. 

Vide Principles of Sociulogzy—F. H. Giddings; Page 109. 
The Lawe of Imitation--G Tarde; P. 74. - 

Creative Evolution--H. Bergsin; P. 145. 

Animals and Men—D Katz; $. 178. 
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heritage evidently, signifies the working of the urge of coordina- 
tion in social groups of man. It is the social mind of man that 
coordinates and conserves bodies of knowledge and information for 
social use. But mere imitation is not enough; for an extreme form 
of imitation in the absence of elements of opposition is destined to 
lead society to stagnation. Imitation in suchlike situations may, 
in fact, develop a state of social somnambulism." 


In spite of the fact that conflicts seem to” be detrimental to the 
interest of society and in spite of the strong’ assertions by many 
profound thinkers like Comte and Darwin who suggest that comflicts 
are independent identies, they are significant in social life for they 
seek to develop the ‘spirit of cooperation in groups. Conflicts are’ 
deliberately avoided in primitive societies by all means, mainly, with 
the aid of conservatism bet they are not disallowed to appear in 
advanced societies. Thess conflicts, above all, are of distinct social 
values for they incubate the spirit of cooperation and mark the 
beginning of the formation of conscious ideals for the social life of-man. 
The slightest departure from the beaten path is considered social 
outlawry in primitive societies but ‘oppositions in the form of freethink- 
ing are not unwelcome in advanced societies. 

Conflicts contribute to socialization in an indirect way by opening 
up chances of positive interactions’ and by awakening and directing 
human attention.” But ultimately they generate the social instinct 
of cooperation ° which works as an agent for social consolidation. 
Conflicts, if taken isolatedly, seem to be breakers of social bonds and 
as such inimical to social currents that bring individuals or smaller 
groups together under the pressure of social solidarity. But when 
viewed in their total perspective they palpably show the origin of 
certain social tendencies which ultimately join hands to develop 
cooperation. Conflicts, then. are not what they seem to be; they 
are neither brutal nor wasteful. They are of immense social values 
for they, in an indirect way, mean to deve'op a spirit which is indis- 
pensable for social progress. The development of reason in social 
groups naturally does away with the cruel and savage elements from 
conflicts. But a total lack of conflicts may bring about a state of 
atrophy in the structure of ‘society. For the proper operation of the 
progressive trend of a living society the spirits of conflicts and 


6 The Laws of Imitation—G, Tarde; P. 87. 

7 The Social Theory of G. Simmel—N, Spykmain; P. 112. 

8 Sosial Proeess—C. H. Cocley; P. 38. 

9 The Synthesis of Sccial entities—M. G, Ghosg—The Calcutta Review, March 1936. 
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co-operation must both be abiding ; but there should exist a sort of 
balance of these spirits. An absence of conflicts means stagnation 
and a maximum of cooperation brings about social solidification which 
is also a special form of stagnation.*® Again, a profound characteristic 
of conflicts is that they awaken and stimulate." How can a society 
continue to live progressively without ever getting stimulations? 
Conflict and cooperation are, correlative forces that spring from the 
basic urge of coordination of, life and their function is simply to effect 
social coordinations, Life becomes the richer by their presence. 


Societies of insects, such as ants and bees are highly ordered 
but stereotyped whereas human societies are plastic and full of strifes 
but open to progress. An ideal society should ‘be destitute of con- 
flicts, yet full of promises of progress but these traits are hopelessly 
incompatible," The tenor of our argument goes to-suggest that 
society requires both the spirit of conflict and the spirit of cooperation 
for its healthy development. 


A complete lack of conflicts in a social group, as we have already 
seen, may make social life absolutely rigid and static. A society 
after all, is a manifestation of life; and as such if it reaches a state 
of equilibrium akin to that in the physical world, life loses all its 
freshness and society all its vitality. And various forms of social 
atrophy are known to grow asa result. Ross speaks of an extreme 
form of social atrophy which is termed ‘‘Ossification.””’? This hard- 
ening, he suggests, may be broken down and a social group may be 
made normally supple by the process of individualization. The idea 
is significant for the preliminary process of disintegration for effecting 
new coordinations is a fundamental method in nature. The formation 
of physical bodies of plants and animals, which is a brilliant outcome 
of the process of coordination, starts and continues its work by the 
process of division and juxtaposition of cells. Division, in this process 
takes place as the preliminary part of the process of coordination. 
Disintegration here, produces a condition which favours subseduens 
integration. 


Spinoza was of opinion that cooperation was not a natural trait 
in human life and that it could be produced consciously by perceiving 
the advantages of cooperative living. Many, even today, share his 
opinion. But it is difficult to be at one with them because our modern 


10 General Sociology—-A, W. Small; 

u Principles of Soviology—E. A. Ross; P, 167. 

18 Creative Mvolntion—-H. Bergson; P. 106. 

13 Principles of Sociology—-E. A. Ross; Chapter XOTE. 
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concepts of Sociology, which are based on observations do not tally 
with Spinoza’s idea. Vico laid great stress upon the common nature 
and the natural sociability of man; he could, therefore, work out. 
the idea of the development of cooperation as a natural process in 
social life. He conceived social process as a gradual unfolding of 
‘social institutions under the pressure of common needs of individuals. 
To modern Sociologists Vico is not so popularly known as he should 
have been. He was s pioneer in the field of social studies, who had 
a clear concept of the nature of the gradual development of society. 
When we turn to Vico we are astonished to find the boldness of his 
writings regarding certain fundamenta) concepts that are at once 
modern and scientific. ' 
Kropotkin considered cooperation as a natural trait that evolved 
„in social life., He suggested that although there was always the spirit 
.of the struggle for existence in the animal world, it was never keen 
among animals belonging to the same species.’* Kropotkin’s vigorous 
way of developing the idea of the importance of cooperation in human 
.life will encourage us to tale to activities that will foster international 
peace and solidarity. i 
Hobhouse suggested that the presence of a particular trait— 
mutual interest—was responsible for keeping individuals together and 
for generating the spirit of cooperation in human society.” Hobhouse 
conceived social processes as the development of certain human traits 
of which cooperation was one. Giddings depended upon his concept 
of: the {consciousness of kind” as the basic factor for the development 
“of the social trait of cooperation in life." 


The impetus for the development of cooperation which is a factor 
of evolution comes from the basic urge of coordination of life. The - 
growth of cooperation in social life is as natural as the appearance 

-of a useful organ in a species. Cooperation is a trait in social life, 
which manifests itself at a particular stage of the evolution of society. 

Its survival value is palpable for we find that even animals that 
depend upon cooperative living in their social life are the most success- 
ful fighters, against extinction. 


The sociological phase of evolution is not generally, properly 
understood. The idea that the spirit of evolution finds a congenial 
field in society for its elaboration and manifestations becomes clear 
if we trace the rise of complexity in human societies. And asa 


. 4 Mutual Aid; a factor in Bvolution—P. Kropotkin—Page vii. 
15 Social Hvolation and Political Theory—Ie. T, Hobhouse—Page 127. 
Prine iples of Sociology-—F. H. Giddings. 
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matter of fact it is possible to accept the idea that in the highest form 
of life—in the life of man—evolution concerns itself mainly with 
his social, and not with his structural, changes. Conditions of 
emancipation are the goals which evolution proposes to establish in 
life. Social evolution tends to produce fréedom in the lives of in- 
dividuals much as biological evolution aims’ to produce liberty in the 
bodies of organisms. i 

Evolution is not mechanical ; it is not teleological either, asserts 
Bergson. Teleology suggests that finality: is fixed and that it can 
be foreseen ; but if no room is left for the appearance of the new, 
time becomes useless and finalism turns to be nothing but inverted 
mechanism.” Life continues to go on elaborating and complicating 
itself more and more dangerously in many cases, even when it-has 
adopted itself successfully. In the plan of Nature the future is always 
open and the vital urge always initiates creations. Evolution is. 
creative, It is true that Bergeon has brilliantly established his ‘ 
idea to the effect that evolution is really creative but he has failed 
utterly to suggest why it is so. 

Evolution seeks to convert rigidity into freedom; and it effects 
that in gradual stages, in ail the different phases of life. But it is 
the basically vital urge of coordination which is responsible for the 
appearanoe of evolution as we. know it. The urge of coordination 
is the basic force which causes life to move and evolution is the effect 
of this force. There is no reason why the process of coordination 
should stop with the establishment of the state of security in the life 
of the organism and this is exactly what we find in Nature. Freedom 
is the ideal of life and the spirit of coordination which works as ‘the 
ptimemover of this ideal is like its inspiration. The ideal recedes 
„along with the- continuation of progress and lives as an eternal ideal 
of life; and the inspiration grows keener, deeper and more extensive 
jn its expressiveness as life advances. The working of the vital 
process of coordination causes the precipitation of the general result 
which we call evolution, to be creative. ; 

Conflict and cooperation are the expressions of the two basic 
but contradiclory tendencies ‘of social life. And ‘it js. the balance. 
of these two diametrically opposite inclinatioris, which: goes to build 
up the stability of social groups. Conditions favourable for this 

. social equilibrium are brought about with the aid of various forms of 
adaptations. | 


1? Greative Evolution—H. Bergson ; P, 44 
18 Ibid., Pages 7, 110, 
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The term adaptation looms large in the minds of Sociologists 
because the principle of adaptation lies at the back of all forms of 
socialization. Descriptions of various forms of adaptations ‘such as, 
active and passive, `° passive-physical, passive-spiritual, active- 
materia! and active-spiritual *°, are now found in literature. These 
nomenclatures are neither correct from the point of view of the 
nature of their processes nor suitable from the point of view of any 
basic organization. It is not proper to call adaptations passive; they 
are all active. Some of them may appear as passive only when we 
look at a particular phase of these processes of adaptation. Social 
adaptations are processes of coordination that are natural in social 
groups, The basic urge of coordination of life manifests itself in 
many forms even in social life and adaptation is one of these forms. 
In one type of this coordination man effects changes in Nature so 
that his environment becomes suitable for being coordinated to him 
and in another type he brings about changes in his ownself so that 
he himself becomes suitable for being coordinated to Nature. Copious 
examples of these two types of coordinations are found in various 
stages of human culture, both primitive and advanced. ‘Again, the 
evolution of the processes of social control eliber for perpetuating 
a society or for directing its progress is interesting from the point of 
view of the concept of coordination.** 

Social ideals which are precious possessions of man grow out of 
the social inclinations of conflict and cooperation. Ideals at the 
beginning tend to establish compromises only, but soon they develop 
certain’ spiritual and inspirational elements for which they are always 
held.in high esteem. 

Ideals are as important for individuals as they are for societies. 
Just as individuals are destined to shape their lives with their ideals 
so are socielies destined to reform their structures with social ideals. 
Social ideals can serve as directives because they have got intimate - 
connections with the greatest sentimental force of life—love. Our 
ideas become our ideals when we love them. It is the element of 
love which causes individuals to move towards ideals. All buman 
societies have ideals; sometimes these ideals are conscious but often 
they are unconscious. It is well-nigh impossible to do without ideals 
of life; these may, of course, be worthy or unworthy. The presence 
of false ideals in: societies has been the source of all human ills. 


19 Sociology and Social Process—T, N. Carver; P. 9 
20 Social Adaptation—L. N. Bristol 


ZÍ Processes of social control—M. C. Ghose; The Teachers’ Journal, Jaunary 1965. 
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There are faulty ideals even in advanced societies. There is hardly 
any society which does not look.upon wars as activities that indicate 
heroism. The idea is as savage as savagery can be. Class superiority 
is another wrong ideal that is present in some form or other almost in 
every society. This idea too is not short of barbarism. But History 
speaks eloquently of instances of various countries where lofty ideals 
have elevated whole groups of people to higher levels of cultures. 
Fichte inspired the German nation with ideals that continued to make 
the people of the country eminently great. But then a false ideal 
promising the nation a greater prominence came torule the German 
nation during the Hitlarian regime. Germany rose as surely as it 
fell with the moving forces of these two ideals. Individuals who 
inspire great groups of human beings and lead them on to achieve 
social and cultura] progresses are social architects who help humanity 
to march towards perfection. Social ideals, and not alterations 
of racial types, are responsible for effecting social progress.”* . 


Ideas are ruling forces in life; and they, certainly, are forms of 
ideals. Ideas then are enduring realities in human life. Plato’s 
concept of the unchangeable reality created by making a basis upon 
ideas opened a new line of thought in the field of human speculation, 
Tdeas, he argued, were the only permanent entities in the universe, 
which man must seek to know. 


Various forms of forces have worked in human societies for keep- 
ing the continuity of groups either by total conservation or by con- 
servation and modification, The form of power which appeared first 
in human society was physical force which sought to contro] individuals 
in groups by tyrannizing them. Theu appeared the power of wealth 
which became respectable in societies. Wealth and riches and their 
possessors then, came to be held in high esteem by individuals. 
Ultimately appeared the third form of power—the power of ideas and 
ideals in societies. These different forms of power in various shapes 

' are all present, perhaps, even today; but the strength of the power 
of ideas and ideals is gradually gaining ground with the progress of 
human society. Ideas and ideals are destined to tule human lives. 


Sumner, however, considers ideals unscientific and unnecessary 
for social use for he thinks they are devised either for pacifying the 
restless or for avoiding the trouble of settling difficult problems 
immediately.°* Although al] social ideals do not perform only the 


2 Social Evolution and Political Theory—-lu. T. Hobhouse; p, 39, 
23 Folkways—W. G. Sumner; p. 201. I 
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functions indicated by Sumner, it is true that ideals and practices 
sometimes remain poles apart. Individuals in a social group may 
talk glibly of lofty ideals while remaining low in’ practical life. All ' 
this may be true but even then it is idle to brand ideals as a class of 
worthless stuf. If certain social ideals remain far away from the 
realities of practical life it is generally becausé they are too lofty. 

Such ideals are useless for they cannot influence human lives; they 
may easily enter our literature but not our mores. Only such ideals 
as, though remote from us, are still within our reach can affect our 
lives. Ideals then, must have some characteristics to become effective. 
But an ideal ceases to be an ideal if it is reached; and as such at 
that stage another ideal or at least another phase of the already. 
realized ideal should appear for further inspiration. Ultimate or 
supremely lofty goals may be reached only through simpler and inter- 
mediate ideals arranged in order of growing complexity so that one 
ideal- may lead to the next, and the next to the next and so on till 
the ultimate goal is attained. A lofty ideal which is.remote may be 
realized conveniently through various proximate ideals. The practic- 
ability of this technique speaks of the possibility of its sure. “application 
in the field of Education, for Education after all rests upon ideals. 

And aims of Education and ideals of life are in a sense identical. 


Ideals which are special forms of ideas are elective- ans of 
coordination for they evidently help to form consolidated social groups. 
Plato could conceive of an unchangeable world of ideas because of the 
presence of coordinating elements in ideas. Also, ideals are human 
creations which owe their origin to the coordinating urge of the 
highest form of life—man. Only.map can form ideals;. no other 
animal can form them. l 


Organization is a social concept but its spirit is virtually present 
in every phase of life. It signifies a condition where plurality is the 
basic factor. In the world of life organizations either simplify con- 
fusions and complexities or facilitate the smooth, harmonious and 
efficient working of actions and processes. From this point of view 
an organism also is an organization. And nor is that all; man’s 
supremacy -over animals lies in his superior power of organization. 
But this power of organization in him has grown out of biological 
organizations of his body and mind. Even in his conscious life man 
builds up memberless organizations which may -be grouped: under 
three main types of organizations. They are—(a) physical, (b) mental 

„and (c) social organizations. The discussions on the concepts of 
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thought organizations, will organizations and: bappiness organiza- 
tions of Graham Wallas ** are highly useful and interesting from the 
‘point of view of ‘Sociology but these concepts do not constitute the 
basic groups of organizations that man tends to make. 


Our delineation of the concept of organization makes it quite 
clear that it is a useful process in life. Even our concepts of cate- 
gories, groups, systems, plans etc. have grown out of our’ life’s inclina- 
tion to organize. But the tendency to organize is a manifestation 
of the fundamental’ urge of coordination of life. Organization, after 
all, is a phase of coordination. 

Human civilization has two broad phases; one is external and 
the other internal. The external phase signifies the material condi- 
tion of a particular type of civilization ; it gives a photographic des- 
cription of all the material objects created and constructed by a social 
group. Dwelling houses, wearing apparels, fighting weapons, 
countless articles for everyday use, objects of luxury and all belong to 
the external phase. In the modern world, such objects as electric 
lights,-radios, televisions, refrigerators, gramophones, aeroplanes, 
etc., fall under this phase. Only in an indirect way do these material 
objects indicate the inner nature of a type of civilization. They are 
not sure indicators because the factors of imitation and chance may 
play their roles in the creation of these material objects. A primitive 
tribe living near a highly advanced community may take to all the 
civilized ways of living by imitation alone, without an adequate 
development of its social character. Again, a nation may chance to 
invent certain objects without preliminary preparations. Conscious 
preparations and struggles for achievements are elevating in social 
lives; when they are absent the mere possession of the technique of 
preparation and utilization of modern impliments does not indicate that 
the possessor is really advanced. In the modern world factors of imi- 
tation and chance have helped modern man to put on a garb of 
civilization, although in his heart of hearts he is not so advanced 
as he poses to be. 

The other phase which is really important from the point of view 
of Sociology is the internal phase. It indicates the sources of the 
origin of all social activities and the motives of their extension. The 
condition of internal activities alone of a community can truly speak 
of the nature of its advancement from the point of view of social 
evolution. Modern Sociologists are beginning to understand as to 


. 
H 
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how to appraise the stage of mental activities of a group of people. 

The nature of the creative activities of Art, Sculpture, Music, Litera- 

ture, Philosophy, Mythologies, Narratives, Folksongs etc., indicates the 

condition of mental development of nations and tribes. But the most 

important indicator«is. the nature of. the moral fibre and ethical 

ideas and inclinations produced in lives; for it is, after all, the 

nature of social feelings and considerations, which. marks the evolu - 
tional stage of development of social groups. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA 
Dr. ` BYJAYBHUSAN Se M.A. (Phil. & Sans.) D.Phil,. Aris). 
CHAPTER IT 
MuTAPEYBIo8 ` ‘AND Eros I 


Metaphysics ts a prelude to ethics, Metaphysical truth is the 
ideal of ethical or moral life.. 


Metaphysics is the science of immaterial and immovable things 
or in other words, it is the science which deals with God and His 
altributes. Aristotle defines metaphysics as the science. of something 
eternal and immovable. He also asserts that metaphysics is -the 
science of something ‘separable’; The term ‘separable’ indicates that 
the soul is separable from the body. According to Spinoza soul is 
not separable from the body.” He strongly holds that they are 
inseparable and they are the modifications of His two attributes— 
thought and extension, Spindzistic philosophy does not say that 
God is pure thought. It holds that God is both thought and exten- 
sion or in other words, God is both mind and matter. In Spinozaism 
the old contrast between God ‘and the world disappears and in its 
place the new contrast between infinite and finite takes place. In 
our previous chapter we have dealt with that and have showed that 
the gap between the two remains unbridged. In this chapter we are 
concerned specially with Spinoza's God and His attributes and we 
are ‘to show that Spinoza’s intention towards metaphysical topics is 
ethical or moral, The inadequacy with which we may come in 
contact in this chapter is due to Spinoza’s ethical outlook in writing 
out metaphysical work. | Philosophy for Spinoza is a system of 
necessary truth or in other words, it is a science of demonstrated 
kaowledge. ` Tts aim is to understand completely ourselves and our 
place in the universe. Metaphysics for Spinoza, is the standard of 
ideal human life; The. complete understanding of our ideal alone 
can give permanent satisfaction of our nature. Pernmanent happiness 
can only flow from the thing which is in itself permanent and eternal. 
The ethical outlook in philosophical or metaphysical work is developed 
in his work called ‘The Tractatus’. Joachim tn his work “The Bthics 
of Spinoza’, speaks of the conception contained in the ‘The Tractatus’ 
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in the following words: ‘‘Fixperience—he tells us—has taught him 
that none of the objects which men usually sat before chemselves can 
yield complete ‘satisfaction of desire. Pleasure, power, weaith—all 
fail to serve as a source of permanent unbroken enjoyment. And 
they fail because of their nature. It is their nature to be perishable 
and finite; but permanent happiness can flow only from what is itself 
permanent and unchangeable. To set one’s heart on something 
eternal and infinite—this feeds the mind with unmixed joy: an object 
of this kind can never be the source of sorrow and disappointment’’.” 
The complete satisfaction of human nature is the necessary end of 
human life. The realization of God who is permanent, unchangea- 
ble, eternal and‘infinite alone can yield the supreme satisfaction of 
life. The highest realisation of ‘truth is only possible from the 
intellectual love of God. The love for something completely good or 
supreme good is “‘the sole remedy for the. fatal disease of unsatisfied 
desire’’.? The supreme good is that which-completely brings to an 
end those desires of pleasure, power and riches etc. and sets free the 
human mind from. these evils. The pursuit of any of those objects 
asan end of our life will certainly lead-us to despair and destruction. 
‘Bui the intellectual love for God or the ultimate reality as an end 
‘of our life will surely enable us to enjoy the highest and permanent 
satisfaction of human nature, and thereby we will come to realise 
‘that we are one with the whole of nature. As soon as our intellect 
` is freed from error we are in a position to realise the ultimate end of 
our life. According to Spinoza metaphysical truth can only be known 
through ethical or moral life. Thus we see that Spinoza approaches 
philosophy from the standpoint of conduct. His metaphysical 
discussions are nothing but a prelude to his ethical notion of life. 
He was a true moralist? for whom the intellectual love of God is the 
necessary remedy for his moral disease. Spinoza speaks of intellec- 
tual love of God because our very notion of that kind of love demands 
the necessary correct knowledge of God. Unless we know Him and 
His nature intellectually we are not freed fron evils of life and ualess 
we are so freed, we cannot love Him. To love Him is to know or to 
realise Him and by realisation we come to know the ultimate nature 
of God and of ourselves. Therefore, Spinoza in his ethical work 
deals with God, the nature of God and His attributes. ‘fthics for 


1 Joachim : The Ethics of Spinoza, p. 1—2. 

2 Ibid. 2. 

2 Prof. Leon Roth’s following view supporbs this statement “ ultimate interest for 
Descartes was in the ‘trae’; for Spinoza in the ‘good,’ See Spinoza by L: Roth. p. 294. 
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him is the science of realising or understanding the supreme good of 
human life through moral conduct and metaphysics is the science 
which deals with the ultimate nature of reality. The necessary 
intimate connection of the former with the latter compels Spinoza 
to deal with the metaphysical truth in his work ‘Ethics’. 


DEFINITION OF SUBSTANCE OR Gop 


There is only one substance and this is infinite (I. prop. 10, 
schol; prop. 14. Cor. I); With Spinoza as well as with Descartes 
independence is the essence of subslantiality. Spinoza says: “ By 
substance I understand that which is in itself and is conceived by 
means of itself, ie., that the conception of which can be formed 
without the aid of the conception of any other thing.” ‘* Substance 
is the being which is dependent on nothing and on which every thing 
depends; which, itself uncaused, effects all else; which presupposes 
nothing, but itself constitutes the presupposition of all that is: it is 
pure being, primal being, the cause ot itself and of all.’* (Richard 
Falckenberg : History of Modern Philosophy, P. 128, ) 

“ Everything which is, is cither in itself or iñ another? (Ethics 
I. Axiom I). The mediaeval definition of substance is that ‘ which 
is in itself i.e., not ina subject.’ ° Spinoza’ s definition of substanse 
contains a new additional element to that of the mediaeval definition. 
Spinoza’s substance is that ‘ which is in itself, and is conceived 
through itself.’ According to the mediaevals there are four or five 
kinds of substances—matter, form, concrete objects, soul and the 
separate intelligence. The difference between the mediaeval’s 
substance and accident is that of the thing in itself and the thing 
which is not in itself, ie., which is in another thing. The accident 
of the mediaevals corresponds to Spinoza’s mode which is not in itself 
and is conceived through something other than itself. The conflict 
with which Spinoza is now confronted is this: If substance is that 
which is in itself (self- dependent Being) how can there be many 
substances? If there are many substances how can they be called 
in itself? To Spinoza, only the self-caused being can be in itself. and 
conceived through itself. That which is the cause of everything, is 
the necessary cause of itself and the necessary and ultimate cause 
cannot be many. Thus there is but one substance according to 
Spinoza and that‘ substance is by nature prior to ils modifications’. 
(Ethics I, Prop. I). Spinoza says: “By substance I mean that 
which is in-itself, and js conceived through itself; in other words, 


` 
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that of which a conception can be formed independently of any other 
conception.’’ (Ethics I, Def. III). He further goes and identifies 
substance with God. “Substance is the being in (not abové} things, 
that in them which constitutes their reality, which supports and 
produces them, As the cause of all things Spinoza calls it God, 
although he is conscious that he understands by the term something 
quite different from the Christians, God does not mean for bim a 
transcendent, personal spirit but only the ens absolute infinitum 
(del sexta), the essential heart of things; Deussive substantia. 
How do things proceed from God? Neil ther by creation nor by 
emanation. He does not put them forth from himself, they do 
not tear themselves free from him, but they follow out of the 
necessary nature ôf God, as it follows from the nature of the triangle 
that the sum of its angles is equal to two right angles ’’ (I prop. 17, 
schol) and see Falckenberg p. 124. ‘‘ They do not come out from him, 
but remains in him; just this fact that they-are in Ee in God, 
constitutes their lack of self-dependence ” Avid. P 124. 


He (Spinoza): again says: “By God, Í mèan. a e absolutely 
infinite that is, à” substance consisting of infinite attributes of which ` 
each expresses eternal and infinite essentiality.’’ (Ethics I, Def. VI). 
Spinoza .arrives at this conclusion on the basis of his logical (or 
metaphysical) reasoning. Spinoza criticises the mediaeval’s theory 
of many substances and he declares boldly ihat there is only one 
substance which he idéntifies with God. Here we reach-thé climax of 
Spinozistic logic. Some beautiful passages from Will Durant’s ‘ The 
story of Philosophy ’ will give us clear ideas of Spinoza’s - Substance 
or God. ‘One error we should guard against: substance does not 
mean the constituent material of anylhing.as when we speak of wood 
as the substance ofa chair... IE we go back to the Scholastic Philo- 
gophers from whom Spinoza took the term, we find that they used 
it as a translation of the Greek Ousia, which is the present participle 
of einai, to be, and indicates the inner being on essence. Substanee 
then is that which is (Spinoza had not forgotten the impressive 
“Iam who am ” of Genesis); that which eternally and unchangéably 
is, and of which every thing else must be a transient form or mode. r 
Will Durant: The story of Philosophy, p. 171. i 


“ But further Smaa identifies substance with nature and God. 
After the Scholastics, he conceives nature under a double aspect: 
as active and vital process, -which Spinoza calls natura naturans— 
nature begeiting, the elan vital and creative evolution of Bergson; 
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and as the passive product of this process, natura naturala nature 
begotten, the material and contents of nature, its woods and winds 
and waters, its bills and fields and myriad external forms. It is in 
the latter sense that he denies and in the former sense that he affirms, 
the identify of nature and substance and God ” Ibid, p. 172. 


A passage from ‘Spinoza’s corsespondence may. help us: “I 
iake a totally different view of God and Nature from that which 
the later Christians usually entertain, for I hold that God is the 
immanent, and nob the extraneous, cause of all things. I say All is 
in God; all lives and moves in God. And this I maintain with the 
Apostle Paul, and perhaps with every one of the Philosophers of 
antiquity, although in a way other than theirs. I might even venture 
to say that my view is the same as that entertaizied by the Hebrews 
of old, if so much may be inferred from certain traditions, greatly 
altered or falsifiad though they say that my purpose. ..is to show 
that God and Nature, under which last term they understand a 
_ certain mass of corporeal matter, are one and the same. I had no 
such intention” eG (Bpistl e 21). 


“What attracted, him (Spinoza) was Descart8’s Conception of a 
homogeneous substance” underlying al] forms of matter, and another 
homogeneous substance underlying all forms of mind; this separation 
of reality into two ultimate substatite was a challenge to the uni- 
`, fying passion of Spinoza, | -and acted like a fertilizing sperm upon 
` the accumulations of his thought’? Will Durant: The Story of 
Philosophy p.-151. 


Spinoza boldly rejects the distinction between absolute subs- 
` tance and conditional substance and uses the term substance in a more 
restricted sense... By substance Spinoza always understands that 
which is in itself, i.e. the absolute substance. The conditional sub- 
stance or the world, Spinoza calis mode. The mediaeval philosophers 
conceive God as a creator and the world as created object. But 
Spinoza brushes that view aside and conceives God as a necessary 
universal cause to: particular objects." So Spinoza -is -in a position 
to describe substance in all those terms which the mediaevals make 
use of in describing their God.’. According to the mediaevals, God 
is the-bighest kind of ens because He exists necessarily, He is abso- 
lutely infinite and soon. Like mediaevals’ God, Spinoza’s substance 


1 Ethies I. Prop. I, axiom. T. ! f 
2 Wolfson: ‘The Philosophy of Spinoaa’’, Vol T. p 159. 
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is the highest kind of ens (Prop. VII") it is also absolutely infinite 
(Prop.VIII*), and it consists of infinite attributes which express 
eternal and infinite essence (Prop.IX-X*). Thus Spinoza brackets 
together the terms God and substance.’ So far we see that Spinoza 
is strict to his logical position. 

Spinoza never identifies God with passive nature. In his phile- 
sophy God is identified with active Nature. A passage from 
Spinoza’s correspondence will help us to understand his views more 
clearly. It is however a complete mistake on the part of those who 
say that my purpose............ is to show that God and Nature, under 
which last term they understand a certain mass of corporeal matter, 
are one and the same. I had no such intention ° (Epistle. 21). 


SPINOZA’S ETHICAL CONCEPTION COLOURS THE METAPHYSICAL 
(OR LOGICAL) TERM—GOD OR SUBSTANCE 


We have seen that Spinoza is confronted with the conflict 
between many substances and one substance. It is Spinoza and 
Spinoza alone, who, firstly, meets with this kind of conflict and boldly: 
asserts that there is one and cnly one substance, namely, God. To 
him substance is one and unique. > But in mediaeval philosophy there 
is a classification of substances. All these substances are called “the 
possible of existence’, and God is known as “the Necessary of Ex- 
istence’’. The relation between ‘the possible existence’ and the 
‘necessary existence’ is that of effect and cause. Spinoza’s objection 
against this conception is this:.If tbe relation between God and 
substances is that of cause and effect how can effect be other than 
cause. According to him trae cause manifests itself in the form of 
effect. 

Spinoza rejects the mediaeval distinction between substance and 
accident and says that which isin something else, cannot be a subs- 
tance. To him there is nothing like a finite substance. The finite 
is that which is not in-itself and is conceived through something other 
than itself. His argument is this: If substance is in-itself, it must 
be conceived through itself; that which is conceived through itself 
must be self-caused end that which is self-caused must be a single 
and unique Being. Spinozistic Philosophy denies the application of 
the term ‘substance to finite things of the universe and if ‘also says 
that there is only one substance which is a simple and unique entity, 
‘That there is no such thing as a finite substance’’’ is the starting- 


8* In Ethics T, 
1 Wolfson ‘The Philosophy of Spinoza, P. 71, Vos. I. 
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point of Spinoza’s philosophy. To the mediaevals there are many 
substances and to Spinoza there is one and only one substance. 
There is only one substance which is in itself and which is called the 
Necessary of Existence or God. Thus God alone can bs truly called 
substance. Spinoza’s partial departure from the mediaeval definition 
of substance is also due to his ethical conception of life. He thinks 
that the pursuit of a multitude of things which are not in themselves 
cannot yield eternal satisfaction in life. Eternal bliss flows from 
the pursuit of only one thing which exists by itself, and which is in- 
itself, This is the ideal of human life. 


Some critics say that Spinoza is a bard-headed and clear minded 
empiricist. He is so called because he never accepts the idea of 
transcendental God or substance. We have come to learn that he 
had a horror for such a term. Some critics even go to the length 
of declaring him a materialist or an atheist. He is called an atheist . 
because he says that God is material. Spinoza was forced by his 
logic to come to the conclusion that God is natural. In our 
previous chapter ‘we pointed out that in Spinozistic philosophy 
the gap between the infinite and finite is left unbridged. Spinoza’s 
logical reasoning cannot prove properly the process or method 
through which the infinite is modified. According to him, the 
absolute infinite Being is simple and unique. If it is simple 
how can if be made of parts? “When Spinoza says that the finite is 
the modification of modifications of God, does he not mean that God 
is made of parts? Indeed he does! God is looked upon as a whole 
in which finite individuals are parts. ‘There are many inconsistencies 
in Spinoza’s philosophy from the logical point of view. But from the 
moral or ethical point of view Spinoza must not be blamed for that. 
God is infinite and we the human beings are finite. If it beco:nes an 
established rule that the finite can never realise its ultimate nature ` 
because it is finite, then the finite can never enjoy the permanent 
satisfaction of its being. Though Spinoza fails to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the relation between the infinite and finite yet he 
maintains that “the mind’s highest good is the knowledge of God, and 
mind’s highest virtue is to know God” (Bthics V. Prop. XXVIII) 
To know God is to become one with God is his most hopeful declara- 
tion. The first thing, which the finite must do is to get rid of errors 
and the next thing is to strive for the realisation of its nature, 
Spinoza repeatedly says that every individual must realise his supreme 
good from which everytlfing springs. The realisation of ultimate 
good leads to parmenent satisfaction in life. Spinoza's attitude 
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towards finite individual being is this: Every individual is.a son of- 
God. As father cannot bear the pang of separation from his dear son, 
so God, being father of all individuals, cannot necessarily exist apart 
from His modifications. ‘‘God is prior to His modifications’. The 
creator and the things created are nottwo different entities in Spino- 
zaism. ‘The. creator necessarily manifesis himself in the form of 
creations, as the properties of a triangle necessarily follow from the 
definition of a triangle. By this statement ` we must not think that 
Spinoza conceives God as a creator. It may be a case that Spinoza is 
found guilty when he is put to the logical test. But his firm moral 
belief shines over all difficulties and he strongly asserts that human 
beings are in a position to enjuy the full bliss in life. He lays tress 
upon realisation rather than upon logical understanding. Thus he is 
a moralist and nota logician. He requests every finite individual to 
concentrate his attention not upon riches, power and fame but 
upon the attainment of the highest good, His last teaching is this : 
only the permanent can yield permanent satisfaction. That which 
is in itself can alone ever-lastingly fill the ‘life-long hankering 
of human, mind because “‘the: love towards - God must hold chief 
place in mind? (Ethics V. Prop. XVD. Only the supreme 
Good or the highest good can bring unalloyed happiness to a tortured - 
life. “fhe ‘ethical conchision which is found in pure metaphysical 
discussions is the necessary outcome of Spinoza’s moral basis in life. 
‘Spinoza wants ever lasting happiness in his diseased life. First of all, 
he tries to arrive at the conclusion of metaphysical topics through 
logical argument. But, being unable to achieve the satisfactory 
answer, he puts aside his logic and begins a fresh start with a faithful 
heart looking towards God. This time he becomes hopeful and. writes, 
Tat length determined to inquire if there were anything which was 
a true good, capable of imparting itself. ..... a joy continuous and 
supreme to all eternity”. The statement which he gives in his book 
“On the Improvement of Understanding’ shows that his main interest 
in Jife is ethical or moral. Pre-eminently, he is a ‘man stricken with 
moral disease’. So he finds his remedy in acquisition of supreme 
good. Thus we see that the conflict is between his logical -under- 
standing and moral nature. Substance or God is the centre of meta- 
physical discussion. Spinoza treats substance purely metaphysically 
in the beginning. But latter on he identifies the supreme good with : 
substance (God) and says that the ultimate satisfaction flows from the 
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realisation-of God. Thus he brings transcendental reality under the 
category of realisation, When he maintains that God is infinite, he 
is one with the mediaeval metaphysicians, As soon as he asserts that 
God is the highest good and through intellectual love He is realised 
he ranks with the moral philosophers. 

Now we can assert that Spinoza’s philosophy is not purely 
logical but it is moral which sets before it the metaphysical ques- 
tions for its ideal. . The above statement is supported by Spinoza 
himself also when he says that ‘substance is outside the intellect’. If 
substance is outside the logical reasoning, can we not maintain that 
ideal (substance) is always unapproachable? It may be unapproach- 
able by intellect but it is realisable by intuition or faith. Professor 
'. Wolfson writes: ‘“‘He* may indeed, in Spinoza’s view, be immediately 
perceived by intrition asa clear and distinct idea, but Heis not 
subject to knowledge that defines its object in terms broader and more 
general’. (Wolfson : Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. I, p. 142). Being 
dissatisfied with the - mediaeval’s logical argument Spinoza begins 
his philosophical investigation after his own way. at first, he is 
guided by his own logic but at length he is forced to brush aside his 
intellectual argument in knowing God and says: “Of His essence 
we can form no general idea’’?. His logic does not allow him to 
know the nature of that ultimate “reality but-his faith ° unfolds the 
way of immediate realisation of Him (God). In Spinoza’s Philo- 
sophy the term faith stands for intellectual love of God. So we can 
say that Spinoza’s ethics is inteliectualistic. According to Spinoza 
virtue is based on knowledge. He says that the virtue which springs 
from knowledge is alone genuine and the action from insight is alone 
{rue morality.. The following passage from Professor Falckenberg’s 
History of Modern Philosophy will give us a clear idea of Spinoza’s 
intellectualistic standpoint in ethics. ‘‘Spinoza’s ethics is intellec- 
tualistic, virtue is based on- knowiedge. It is, moreover, naturalistic—~ 
morality is -a necessary sequence from human nature; it is a physical 
product, not a product of freedom; for the acts of the will are 
determined by ideas, which in their term are the effects of earlier 


1 Tn Spinozistic Philosophy intuition and faith are identical terms. 

*God, 

2 Epistola. 50 

3 As soon as “the mind is capable of intellectual, love, it is not only eternal but a 
part of Gol Himself" (Ethics of Benedict De Spinoza by White and Sti ling preface 
PXG.T). That virtue which springs from knowledge is alone genuine. Action from insight 
is alone true morality. 
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causes. The foundation of virtue is effort after self-preservation. 
How can a man desire to act rightly unless he desires to be (IV Prop. 
21, 22)? Since reason never enjoins that which is contrary to 
nature, it of necessity requires every man to love himself, to seek 
that which is truely useful to him and to desire all that makes him 
more perfect, Accoding tò the law of nature all that is useful is 
aliowable. The useful is that which increases our power, activity or 
perfection, or that which: further knowledge, for the life of the soul 
consists in thought (rv. Prop. 26; app. cap. 5). That alone is evil 
which restrains them from perfecting the reason and leading a 
rational life. Virtuous action is equivalent to following the guidance 
of the reason in self-preservation (IV. Prop. 24). Nowhere in Spinoza 
are fallacies more frequent than in his moral philosophy.... He 
relieves the: inconsistency by clothing his injunctions under the 
ancient ideal of the free wise man.... He renews the Platonic 
idea of a Philosophical virtua; and the opinion of Socrates, that right 
action will result of itself from true insight. Arguing from himself, 
from his own pure and strong desire for knowledge, to mankind in 
general, be makes reason the essence of the soul, thought the essence 
of reason, and holds the direction of the impulse of self-preservation 
to the perfection of knowledge, which is the better part of us “to be 


ieee 


the natural one 


Gop’s ATTRIBUTES—THOUGHT AND EXTENSION 


We do not know substance as it is in itself, Only through its 
attributes substance affects us or in other words, the human mind 
knows only those attributes of substance which it finds in itself, 
thought and extension. Each of the two attributes is conceived 
without the other, hence in itself (per'se), they are distinct from each 
other and independent. (Quod intellectus de substantia percipit, 
tanquam ejusvem éssentiam constituens). The more reality a 
substance contains, the more attributes it has. Therefore, the 
infinite substance (reality) possesses an infinite number of attributes 
of which two only fall within our human knowledge. ‘The Reality 
is not merely extended (material), nor merely spiritual (ideal), nor 
merely both; it is all forms of positive being”, (Joachim: The 
Ethics of Spinoza, p. 103). The nature of the reality {ultimate 
reality) is never exhausted by one or two attributes of which we are 
conscious. The Reality consists of an infinite number of attributes. 
According to Spinoza, the reality ig unknowble (indeterminate) and 


1 FPlakenberg : History of Modern Philosophy, pp. 188-39, 
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its unity is unbroken. Now the problem that arises in connection 
with the nature of reality, is this: How can the indeterminate possess 
properties? Are the attributes merely ascribed to substance by the 
intellect (understanding), or do they possess reality apart from the 
perceiving mind (knowing subject)? This question has given rise 
to much debated coiitradiction. Professor Richard Falekenberg in 
his History of Modern Philosophy has given a suitable answer of the 
aforesaid problem in the following manner; “According to Hegel and 
Ed. Erdmann the attributes are something: ‘external to substance, 
something brought into it by the understanding, forms of knowledge 
present in the beholder alone; substance itself is neither extended 
nor cogitative, but merely appears to the understanding under these 
determinations, without which the latter would be unable to 
cognise it, This ‘‘formalistic’’ interpretation, which, relying on a 
passage in a letter to De Vries (Epist. 27),- -explains the 
attributes as mere modes of intellectual apprebensions, number 
Kuno Fischer among its opponents. As the ‘one places the 
emphasis on the second half (“that which the understanding 
perceives—as constituting the essence of substance’). The attributes 
are more than mere modes of representation—they are ‘réal properties 
which substance possesses even apart from an observer, nay, in 
which it consists: in Spinoza, moreover, “ must be conceived ”’ is 
equivalent of “to be”, Although his latter ‘‘realistic’’ party un- 
doubtedly has the advantage over the former, which reads iato 
Spinoza a subjectivism foreign to his system, they ought not to forget 
that the difference in interpretation has for its basis a conflict among 
the motives which control Spinoza’s thinking. The reference of the 
attributes to the understanding, given in the definition, is not without 
significance. It sprang from the wish not to mahe the indeterminate- 
ness of the absolute by the opposition of the attributes, while, on 
the other hand, an equally pressing need for the conservation of the 
immanence of substance forbade a bold transfer of the attributes to the 
observer, The real opinion of Spinoza is neither so clear and free 
from contradiction, nor so one-sided, as that which his interpreters 
ascribe to him. Fischer's further interpretation of the attributes of 
God as his ‘‘powers’’ is tenable, so long as by causa and potentia 
we understand nothing more than irresistable,but non-Kinetic, force 
with which an original truth establishes or effects those which follow 
from it’? (Ibid, pp. 197-23). 

‘As the dualism of extension and thought is reduced from a 
substantial to an attributive * distinction, so individual bodies and 
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minds, motions and thoughts, degraded a stage further. Individual 
things lack independence of every sort. The individual is, as a 
determinate finite thing, burdened with negation and limitation, for 
every determination includes a negation ; that which is truly real in 
the individual is God. Finite things are modi of the infinite sub- 
stance, mere states, variable states, of God. - By themselves they 
are nothing, since out of God nothing exists. They possess existence 
only in so far as they are conceived in their connection with the 
infinite, that is, as transitory forms of the unchangeable substance. 
They are not in themselves, but in another, in God, are conceived 
only in God. They are mere affections of. the divine attributes, and 
must be considered as such "°, Ibid. p. 128. š 

‘* By attributes Spinoza means that which the intellect perceives 
as constituting the essence of substance. Some interpreters (Hegel, 
Erdmann) -understand by this that attributes are forms of our 
knowledge, not really belonging to God, but attributed to him by, 
human thought. Others (K. Fischer) regard them as real expressions 
of God’s nature, not merely as human modes of thought, but actual 
properties of God.: The latter view is probably the correct one}. 
Spinoza, the rationalist, accepted necessary forms of thought as 
having objective validity; what reason compels us to think this more. 
than mental reality. . And yet he felt a certain hesitancy in applying 
definite qualities to the infinite -ground of things, all determination 
being negation. But he tried to avoid this difficulty by predicting 
of the infinite substance an infinite number of infinite attributes: 
every one of them, that is, infinite and eternal in its essence. God 
is so great that he is conceived as possessing infinite qualities in an 
infinite degree.” (Thilly—History of Philosophy—pp. 296-97). 

“ Of these-infinite attributes, the mind of man can grasp but two; 
extension and thought’’...as be himself is a physical and mental 
being. Extension and thought are each infinite in its own kind, but 
not absolute infinite, that is neither thought nor extension is the sole 
attribute; since then many other attributes of God, none of them can, 
be called absolute infinite” (Ibid. p. 297), | 

“ These attributes are absolutely independent of one another and. 
cannot influence each other: mind cannot produce changes in body 
nor the body changes in mind. Spinoza here accepts the doctrine of . 
the occasionisis and Malebranche, that only like can produce like. that. 
mind cannot produce motion nor motion mind,” (Thilly-~~History of. 
Philosophy—p. 297), I ; f 

Spinozistic philosophy, being unable to solve the contradiction , 
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which it gives rise to, assigns to the attributes of Thought an excep- 
tional place.* “The attribute of Thought has a quite exceptional 
function, viz., that it ‘knows’—and-for Spinoza this really means 
‘reproduces’ or ‘copies’—the contents of the other attributes; it has 
thus a double status, it exists on a its own account and it knows the 
other attributes. mee 

This double function of the atapi of ‘Thought’ helps to 
conceal the contradictions with which we come in contact. If one 
is wholly exclusive of the other the relation between idea and ideatum 
cannot be established. $o, Spinoza is forced to assign the double 
status to the attribute of ‘Thought’ and thereby tries to reconcile 
an inner contradiction in connection with the conception of God. 

Later critics find another difficulty in Spinoza’s conception of 
the infinite plurality of attributes in God. How can totally ‘different 
attributes reside in God? Thus Joachim says (P. 104) in his ‘ The 
Ethics of Spinoza’; “The unity of substance which seemed so 
absolute .. . resolves itself into a mere ‘togetherness’ of an infinite 
multiplicity ” l 

Spinoza’s logic fails to reconcile the contradictory ideas. The 
only way to save the situation is to abandon the doctrine of the 
infinite number of infinite attributes, It shows clearly that Spinoza 
is caught by his own net which hs spreads to find out the solution. 
He tries his best to overcome the Cartesian dualism but his doctrine 
of infinitely many attributes merely repeats that dualism. 

Spinoza no doubt asserts that in the case of a true idea the 
essentia objecctiva* brings with it a guarantee of knowing the essentia 
formala.: Here we are confronted with another ‘difficulty. The essen. 
tia formala exists as a mode of the attribute of ‘Thought’. If attri- 
butes are independent of each other how can there be a communion 
of one with the other? 

Thus we realise that Spinoza’s absolute separation of the 
attributes of thought and extension or in other words, of knowledge 
and reality makes knowledge impossible. “If knowledge is to be 
postible...... there must be direct apprehension of reality from 
the very beginning, e.g. we know extended things by directly perceiy- 
ing them'2, Though Spinoza fails to give satisfactory answer in 
support of his conflicting tendencies yet he maintains his boundless 
confidence in his apriori reasoning. The experience shows us two 


i a 

1 Cairdis of this opinion. Ú 
2 Mind, Vol. XL VN, p. 292. 7 

* The essentia objectiva is a particular thing, 
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attributes only. But Spinoza asserts infinity of attributes due to his 
blind belief in his self-imposed apriori reasoning. ‘‘But’ when Spinoza 
comes to apply bis apriori reasonings within the field of experience 
itself the case is very different, for his reasovings may then conflici 
- with experience, and yet his confidence in them may be so great as 
apparently to blind him to the most evident facts’. Thus we see 
that the metaphysical conflict .ends in blind belief or say in 
faith. 


GRADES OF KNOWLEDGE 


In Spinozistic philosophy there are grades of knowledge or in 
other words, there are stages of knowledge namely, imagination, 
scientific reasoning and intuition. Previously we have seen that 
Spinoza’s philosophical doctrine is based on moral philosophy. The 
conflict which we noted in the present chapter is also found in Spino- 
za’s ‘grades of knowledge’, Firstly, the conflict is between the false 
and right knowledge and secondly the conflicting tendencies find their 
expression in the contrast between rational and adequate knowledge. 
Adequate knowledge is nothing but the knowledge of the absolute 
reality or God. The chain of conflict is running through the first two 
grades of knowledge, but it comes to an endin the knowledge of the 
third kind. The first stage of knowledge, nameiy, imagination or 
knowledge of opinion, is false or Inadequate knowledge, because it 
gives not even empirical truth. The second kind of knowledge— 
rational knowledge gives empirical truth and in that stage we have 
knowledge of common properties or notions of the actually existing 
world and of our soul. Here we come from the stage of illusion to 
the first step or stage of true knowledge and our vague experience 
gives place to ‘reason’ or in the language of Principal Caird here 
begins “the rational contemplation of the world”. In the language 
of Spinoza it is “that in which we contemplate things not as accidental 
but as necessary things’, and again Spinoza defines it as ‘‘that in 
which we know things under a certain form of eternity’’, The second 
kind of knowledge is not also the bighest kind of knowledge. In this 
stage we are rescued from the hand of accidental or false knowledge 
and we find ourselves on the way to the highest kind of knowiedge. 
So we can conclude that this kind of knowledge is a mediator between 
first and the highest kind of knowledge. Rational knowledge is not 
false because it has got necessity and universality in its application 


1 Mind, Vol. LX VN, p, 203. 
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but it is not the highest kind of knowledge owing to its laek of intui- 
tive character. But at any rate it enables human beings to free them- 
selves from abritary relations of time and place and it gives them the 
necessary connection between cause and effect, so that they can think 
of themselves as being parts of that totality (Cosmos). Spinoza’s - 
main interest in defining the rational knowledge is this: It 
is neither false as imagination nor highest kind of knowledge as scien- 
tia intuitiva. It is a via-media between the two kinds of knowledge. 
Spinoza’s ethical outlook prevents him from accepting that the 
absolute is known by rational knowledge. He says that rational 
knowledge is useful in giving empirical truth but not the highest truth 
because of its nature. 

The conflict of ethics with metaphysics compels him (Spinoza) to 
confess that rational knowledge is not in a position to know reality. 
Metaphysics likes to explain the absolute through abstract logic but 
Spinoza says that through a rigid logical scheme the nature of reality 
cannot be known. The absolute is known through practice which is 
based on intuition. The only gateway open to realise the ultimate 
reality is the gateway of intuition. Thus we see that the logical or 
metaphysical truth is not known through rational knowledge but 
through intuition. But this third kind of knowledge comes over us 
immediately and we conceive that we are one with reality. The 
conflict among the grades of knowledge is for the realisation of the 
nature of substance or God or in other words, we can maintain that 
the conflict is between inadequate and adequate knowledge and that 
contradiction comes to an end on the attainment of the true knowledge 
of God from whom all adequate knowledge of everything must follow. 

Besides these two kinds of knowledge there is a third kind of 
knowledge, which Spinoza calls intuitive knowledge or scientific 
intuition. This is the knowledge which proceeds from an adequate 
idea of the formal essence of a certain attribute of God to the adequate 
knowldge of the essence of things. 

In order to have adequate idea of anything we must see it in 
God because adequate knowledge of anything can only be possible 
through God. The last stage of Spinoza’s theory of knowledge ex- 
presses a very important feature of his philosophy. This is nothing 
else than the ethical standpoint of his doctrine. According to him, 
all adequate knowledge necessarily proceeds from God. Therefore, 
we can safely conclude that it (scientific intuition) is really a knowl- 
edge of the things as it ig in God. Spinoza’s scientia intuitiva is 
that in which we “proceed from an adequate idea of a certain at- 
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tribute of God to the adequate knowledge of the nature of things.” 
Caird says about Spinoza's last grade of knowledge in the following 
manner: “This stage of knowledge is that in which we no longer 
reason about things, but know them in their essence, no longer 
- proceed inferentially, from premisses to conclusion, from cause to 
effects, but as by immediate vision penetrate to the heart and life, 
the inmost reality of the world.” In this stage the finite has arisen 
above the finitude; it conceives instead of its individuality, unity in 
all and thereby becomes one with God. Here the finite intuitively 
perceives the absolute Jaw of necessity which is the abiding ‘principle 
of unity and finds itself free. To Spinoza the bondage of sense and 
the bondage of inadequate idea are one and the same. Only the 
adequate knowledge of God and ourselves enables us to get rid of the 
bondage. I'reedom is the highest ethical achievement for a moral 
person and freedom is achieved only through intuition. To be free 
is to know ourselves “under the forms of eternity’? and that alone 
can be had in our ethical or moral life. Now we see that Spinoza 
even through his discussion of stages of Knowledge draws the ethical 
conclusion of life. Therefore, Professor Leon Roth has rightly 
remarked that Spinoza’s philosophy deals not.with the ‘true’ but 
with the ‘Good’. Professor Leon Roth’s statement also supports our 
view that the conflict between the metaphysical ‘truth’ and ethical 
‘good’ ends in complete freedom from bondage or in moral freedom. l 
Hence we also see that logic” (or metaphysics) fails to draw the 
conclusion of Spinozistic philosophy and in its place intuition is 
brought forward to solve the problem of life. Spinoza says, ‘‘ Love 
of God as the highest good—this alone can lead to salvation. Whether 
l love God of my own free choice or whether from the necessity of 
the divine nature, I shall nevertheless love God and be -saved’’.. 
(Epistola 43). Thus we see that ethics wins the field against. 
metaphysics (or logic), because his “intellectual love’’ for God is the 
highest goal of his moral endeavour and aspiration.?. ‘The ‘intellec-. 
tual love of God’ is, in Spinoza’s view, the culminating point of 
` human excellence into which Fortitude becomes sublimed, and where 
it reaches its repose’’.* Then Spinoza advances his steps to deal 
with the properly ethical subjects, namely, virtue and vice, good and 


1° Caird, Spinoza, p, 57. i 
* Becausé rational knowledge or scientific raasoning does not enable us t> know the 
nature of God as the highest and most perfect Being. aM ë 
2 Caird, Spinoza, p. 5) 
3 Martinue : Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. Y, p. ahs. 
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bad, the standard of morality, love, immorality and blesseduess, etc. 
In his discussion with them he shows his true and sincere love for 
ethical outlook and that is why he is a moralist. In the next 
Chapter we shall discuss Spinoza’s conception of freedom and try 
to find out his conflicting attitude regarding the question of free- 
dom and bondage. 


(To ba Continued). 
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THE FILM AND FILM ARTISTE * 


AHINDRA C'HAUDHURY 


It has fallen in my lot to open the discussion on the topic which 
Sri David Abraham has introduced. The title of the subject to be 
discussed is ‘The film artiste is an all important facet of the film 
industry’. We must not lose sight of the significance of the phrase 
‘all important facet’. In this connection I will just now relate to you 
what I have felt and experienced as an actor, having closest connections 
with the stage and screen for a long time. 

A’film artiste or the actors who appear in films are not only the 
offspring of a great theatrical tradition imbibing the cultural heritage 
of their ancestors in the remote past, but are the natural outcome and 
modern transfiguration of that great school of unknown actors who 
flourished in the dawn of early human civilization centuries and centu- 
‘ries back. They belong to the same Band of nameless warriors who 
fought for their primitive art-forms in the banks of the Nile. 

According to the recent estimate and discovery of the great 
Egyptologist, Professor Mespero, they displayel their devotional art 
forms in the temples of the Nile Valley about 3,000 B.C. From 
Egypt it travelled to Syria in about 1,200 B C., whence to Greece, 
who shaped and reshaped it in the traditional Hellenic garb and 
presented it in the Athenian amphitheatres five centuries before the 
birth of Christ. l 

In its triumphal march, the primitive theatre then moved to Latin 
Rome in all its pagan splendour from where it infiltrated into all 
European countries during the Reniassance—centuries later. 

This dramatic tradition entered England during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and nearly reached perfection in the hands of 
Shakespeare evolving ultimately into the ‘Tennis Court” stage of 
17th century France and finally in the Ibsenian ‘‘picture frame” 
theatre of modern timés. 

The century we live in is a century of mechanical and scientific 
revolutions. This is an era of quicker communications, of which the 
cinema is the glorious resultant. It weilds tremendous power in mass 
communications in the quickest possible time and at different zones 


* Read on 8rd Maroh, 1955, at Delhi Film Seminar in reply to David Abraham's 
paper on the subject. 
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simultaneously. In the hands of democracy it is the most powerful 
agency in forming public opinion. In this rama of life, the cinema 
artistes play the most important roles and will have to make the great- 
est contribution as: their predecessors used to do several thousand 
years back. | 


Sri David Abraham says that the film artists are the offspring of 
a great theatrical tradition. Of course they are so. They have inheri- 
ted this cultural heritage from their primitive ancestors, but to be more 
iritimate about the idea of its progress through ages, I intend to put 
it thus—that they belong to the same School of actors who flared 
up the torch of acting thousands of years ago--only their methods and 
manners havé changed’ with the change of time and place. Their 
external form and body have been metamorphosed into more matured 
dnd more refined ones to look not only better but more dignified. 
The drama with stage and acting, follows the same process of evolutions 
as the origin of the species. There is oneness of the spirit which can 
not be séperated into different indentities. It therefore need not be 
distinguished into a progenitor or an inheritor. From the time of the 
primitive cave-dwellers in their hunting dances to the time of Egyptian 
civilization down -to the silver screen of to-day, the-spirit remains the 


same 


` It is true that through the medium of the aitiste, the story of the 
film is unfolded, because he is the mouthpiece of the author and the 
interpretor of his ideas. He thus carves out such a position in the 
entire film body that every limb perambulates round this figure. 
While fully endorsing the opinion, I am tempted to question why 
they do sò? Why do all of them, the entire film body, jostle round 
him ? Is it for the sake of duty that they are thus compelled or 
for love of the work they have undertaken No. There might be some 
such reasons but it is more for the sake of their own interest that they 
do so. Thus they help him to equip him more—assisi him to assume 
the character imagined by the scenarist or author, to refleet the mood 
created by the technical collaborators and finally to project them to the 
audience. Thus the film actor is the bridge between the collaborators 
and the audience. So the co-workers of the artist are not truly peram- 
bulating- round him but all of them including the film actor peram- 
bulates round the theme of the story. This has been done all through 
the ages of the theatrical development from the platform to the 
auditorium’ and is now being done from the screen to the world 


audience. 
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The flm actor is loved, adorel and honoured by his fans, 
bacause he reflects their feelings and emotions moves them to sympathy 
and antipathy, tears and laughters, and sways them as he likes to 
human pathos. Because, they identify themselves with the hero 
(Mr. Sidney Bernstein in the “Footnotes to the Film” says “... 
his approach to the film is one of identification. For him, the 
hero is the answer to his òwn daydreams and the picture, a world of 
which causes the realities around him to dissolve for a while. The 
films are his release from the frustrations of a dull day.) The artiste 
is, therefore, naturally transfigured as their friend, ideal and sometimes 
idol whom they closely imitate. As such he creates new manners and 
fashions amongst his followers which actors in the earliest era also 
did, but in a crude manner. He served as their model from. the day 
he had done away with the mask an1 buskins and emerged out in 
full-bloomed personality before the public. In his artistic endeavour 
he set fashions for the young Patricians in the days of Imperial Rome. 
To-day, he is still doing so amongst his more cosmopolitan votaries. 
He is the only human factor whose presence is felt by the audience in 
the vast cinematographic creation manned by machines and mechanics. 


Some School of critics are of opinion that films could be made 
without a film artiste, such as the cartoons and puppet films. Such 
cinematographic presentations come as diversions and their creation 
is needed for depicting social satirés anl fairy tales and sometimes 
children’s films. It should, however, be kept in mind that even. for 
some kinds of children’s films, where depiction of some sort of human 
ewotion is the prime object we cannot do away with an actor. 


There was a tendency amongst documentarians and makers of the 
Avant Garde films in France to oust the actors completely from the 
films or to use them as plastic materials in the hands of the Directors. 
But now the Avant Garde is cead and the documentaries have changed 
their faces. Every body familiar with the filrncraft knows well the 
famous story of Pudovkin who in his Heir to Jenghiz Khan utilised a 
few Mongols of the Central Asian Steppes as plastic materials and 
fully utilised these raw human elements in the film to do away with 
trained actors. But in direct contradiction of such practices, Mr. 
Roger Manvell, comparatively of the recent school of film criticism, 
holds “Russia soon learned ... to have some actors who know their 
job around the set. For as soon as it comes to acting which requires 
emotion continuously and carefully developed, the theory of an actor 
as plastic material in the hands of the director breaks down. The 
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theory of sticking together the same faces with the same expression 
but with a different cutting tempo and calling the result a cine-study of 
hunger or sorrow or mother Jove, ends where the emotion begins 
to develop, where the face itself has to move with feelings and 
mean it.” 


It is nee lless to say that people whose life history is being depic- 
tel in a documentary being strangers not only to films but to the art 
of acting are incapable of simulating an emotion as well as any 
dramatic or sustained acting. It becomes awfully difficult for them 
to recapture the same mood and interest a second time. This difficulty 
was actually faced by Mr. Ralph Keene, Director of ‘‘Ramdas and 
Mangri’’ a documentary on Assam Tea Gardens for the Greenpark Pro- 
ductions. Thus writes Mr. Keene “they could not stimulate an 
emotion. If we wanted Ramdas to look startled we had to startle 
him. Tf drunkenness was required, they had to be made drunk.” 
Mr. Keene further goes on to say “Ramdas was splendid, always 
quick to understand and respond to whatever was asked of him. 
And I don’t think Mangri even made a clumsy or an awkward gesture. 
But they were not capable of any dramatic or sustained acting and 
our story had to be told in the simplest terms.” 


So he is to-day not only an imperative need in Features and 
Children's films but is also in great demand even for the documen- 
taries where the main object is to depict pictorially an accurate and 
more authentic mode of behaviour of the people, their homes, fac- 
tories and fields. He is to day not only an entertainer but a teacher. 

Hence at first sight the actor looms largé beforé our eyes, and 
creates the illusion that he is the all-important facet of the film 
industry. But at the second thought, we find he is not so tall or big 
as he appears to be but his collaborators make him taller and bigger 
than what he himself really is. They give him voice, a co-ordinated 
orchestration of various movement patterns, light, habitation and 
dress, all go to make him look magnificent. Without their help, 
undrapped and unadorned, dumb and in the dark, standing on a 
bare platform, he is no more a personality than s walker on of the 
world at large. Mr. Thomas Taig of the Department of English 
Studies, University of Bristol, writes in “The Anatomy of Film’’-— 
‘Cinema depends for its production on the combined efforts of a whole 
team of artists and technicians.” Therefore, it will not be a basty 
generalisation if we say that the film artiste is no doubt an important 
factor of the film industry though not an all-important facet of the 
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trade; as the art of cinema is a co-operative art, every body of its 
creators is a3 important as the other. From the director to the make- 
up man each and everyone helps t! e artiste with all. their creative 
wealth, to speak their language to the world at Jar ge. i 


As regards the contributions of the film artiste towards the social 
life of the countiy, opinions are divided. Tt is no doubt very’ difficult 
to gauze tbeir actual contributions towards society in general, for 
there ‘is no correct statistical data based on scientific observation and 
sociological rezearcli obtainable on the subject. It can well be expec- 
‘ted that this difficulty will be removed ‘if there comes up a body to 
undertake this responsibility in the immediate future. Meanwhile 
it is satisfying to note thatthe flm in India. has re-created in vivid 
colours different aspects of Indiar life from the past as well as of 
‘the present, which ‘have opened up new vistas before the eyes of the 
common man with a tremendous impulse which he caw hardly ignore. 
As a result of this, the avenue of ignorance is gradually receding 
‘from him. The impact will be irresistible as timé marches on. 


It, however, we try toe appiaise of what: contributions the actors 
have made towards the, betterment of socie'y in general, it would 
seem very satisfactory in comparison with what they did in the past, 
even if we take into consideration the very poorer backgrouñd, the 
‘absence of adequate training facilities and ‘almost impossible working 
conditions under which they, work. It would not be out of “place 
here if .I compare ‘the status and conditions of the actors: in the past 
with those of the present. Theré was a time when in ever y country 
the actors were subjected to severe maltreatinent and insult. ‘In the 
days of Imperial Rome, they were denied the rights of citizenship ; 
‘they were in infamy, socially an outcast. But in the same Rome 
in the Republican days, there arose the great actor Roscius, who was 
a friend of Cicero and a honoured citizen. Then in Europe of Middle 
ages, we fee that actors were treated like thieves, vagabonds and 
tramps. Then there appeared in France the perfect actor, Talma, who 
was Napoleon’s constant companion, according to whom, he was the 
ideal artiste. Even in England in the days of Queen Elizabeth the 
company of actors were looked on with increasing disfavour by the 
authorities and were finally included in the famous Statute of 1572 
‘as “‘masterless men” and therefore, ‘‘rogues and vagabomds.’’ To 
escape the penalties denounced against such undesirables the actors 
sought to shelter themselves under the protection of a noble man 
“by becoming nominally at least, members: of his-household. In the 
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self-same England, several centuries hereafter, we see a gréat actor, 
Sir Henry Irving, honoured by Queen Victoria, loved by the 
people and adored by the then Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone. In 
our own time, we see a great artiste, Mr. Charles Chaplain, who is 
not only worshipped as a commedian of the highest order but.a real 
representative of the people. He will even remain famous for his 
solid contributions to the store of human values which he has effected. 
From the beginning to the-last of his pictures, a strong undercurrent 
of socialistic outlook runs through all of them: But then Chaplain 
is not only an actor but the director of his films and author of his 
stories. We can cite hundreds of such examples where truly magni- 
ficent artists rose head and shoulder above their average contemporaries 
but at a great cost of perseverance. erudition and knowledge. 


Actors in our country had also had the same misfortune to suffer 
from such ignominy, even lately. They have also salvaged the good 
name of. the actors from a sea of degradation, social ostracism and 
vagabondage of yore to that of a gentleman. Thanks to the grace, of 
Providence they do now weild a great power and influence over the 
minds of their fans who highly extcl them. He is now a potent 
force in moulding public opinion even ‘to a great extent. He can 
perpetrate evil just as he dees good to society. If he is not cautious, 
any fale move and unauthenticated gesture on his part, any mal- 
digested expression in rec‘eating a character and environment and 
in proving the premise of the thematic materials of the story might 
generate in a common peop’e a1 inaccurate notion and false impres- 
sion regarding the authenticity of the time, place and action of the 
film. For, this is a common mistake which an actor is apt to commit 
unless he is intimately taught in the histriocity of the subject. 


Since the manner and customs of our forefathers are little known 
to us to-day, we possibly cannot reproduce properly an actual port- 
rayal of a life or scene from the past. In this connection it will not 
be out of place if I incidentally refer to some of them. Those who are 
interested, can have a fuller knowledge of the sub‘ect from ancient 
texts. The mode of reclining of our forefathers, their methods of 
sitting, standing and even of moving about were made in the beauti- 
ful classical graces and poses Our rhetorics mention them as Ashana, 
Bhangi, Hela, Mudras and ‘others. There are various classifications 
of them all. When modern actors depict classical and epic characters 
they completely ignore them and move around the sets built by the 
art designer with meticulous care to represent the period, the effect 
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of which:is completely lost by the most sophisticated mode of movement 
and behaviour by the actors themselves inspite of their donning up 
of period costumes. In’ order to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
this aspect of the art of acting an actor must need a rigorous training. 
Tt is for this reason that in the West they have so deeply felt the need 
of an extensive film education. 


“In eve'y dramatic academy of the Western countries there 
is a class to, teach period deportment and handling of the stage 
properties. From duelling, to moving on with doublet cape and hood 
crinolin and lace, handling of such stage properties as a snuff-box, 
a long stuff walking stick, a fan, arapier, a handled eye glass. etc. 
Elegant manners and graceful demeanour are “all taught with as impor- 
tance as the art of miming and posing. Unfortunately, there is no such 
acalemny in our country as yet. 


It is needless to point out here that a successful artiste should 
possess æ rich backgroun! in the bady of traditions, theories, techni- 
ques and aesthetic principles that govern his knowlelge of the allied 
arts. This will.develop in him. ‘the basis: of an intelligent artistic 
julgement. Inspired by such ideals, a Motion Picture Foundation 
for college and Univer:ity students has recently been established in 
New York University where such talents as Orson Wells, Paulette 
Goddard, Merle Oberon, Ruth Gordon and Burgess Meredith were the 


sponsors. Laboratory training is annually held in the Amherst College 


for them. 
So we deeply feel to-day the necessity of an Academy to teach the 
art of acting to our young aspirants. Itis an imperative need in our 
country to-day. It is sad that apprentices -of every profession are 
taught in their own vocations save and except the profession of acting. 
It is’ equally strange that actors are criticized for their shortcomings, 
yet. are denied the right to learn their art and thus frame a sound 
professional career. Whatever little they have learnt, by the trial and 
error method in the midst. of greatest’ hazards by imitating the per- 
formance of actors or actresses who have already established name 
and fame. Sometimes they learn in the self-taught method of looking 
into a fore'gn film. It is a happy augury that a National Film Board 
for India is soon going to be started in which there will be an` Institute 
for the training of artists and technicians. It is expected that much 
of these difficulties and inconveniences will thus be removed and 
young enthusiasts will no longer have to suffer as we had to do 


in the past. 
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If we leave aside the question of their training, theoretical or 

practical, one will have to shudder to think of the working conditions 
in which they work. In our State of West Bengal, a young popular 
artist is generally bound down by ten or more contracts at a time. 
Shifts of two to four hours even are allotted to each producer and he 
is to fly whether in the day or in the night like a shuttlecock in great 
speed from one studio to another in order to fulfil his obligations ! 
He has no leave during the week and rolls on like a reluctant machine. 
He is to appear in diverse characters—a hero, villain, a lover, a cheat 
or a vagabond and even a king. The actor appears in the role of aher o 
in the morning, a villain in the afternoon and near about mid-night 
—when everyone repozes in balmy slumber—and he is tried, exhausted 
and drowsy, he is to appear as a lover! He has practically no relax- 
ation and recreation so needed for a hard worker like him. Thus be 
has little time to study, think and observe. It is really gratifying 
to note that inspite of such hardships and inconveniences he has 
creditably contributed his quota towards the cultural advancement of 
the country. Once again we .déeply feel the need of an institution 
under whose fostering care he might well take shelter. He being such 
an important facet of the film. tradé, can also rightly claim such 
protection and amenities from the Industry as well as from the 
Government. 
. We have already discussed about the important role a film artist 
plays in the aesthetic and artistic life of India’s culture. The sum 
total of a country’s social past and the reality of its present is-expressed 
in that country’s culture [Itis how we behave with each other, how 
we express ourselves in speech, how we work, how we create the 
environment in which We eat: and rest, how we love and how we 
dress. The film artiste has ttied “to depict them as sincerely and 
faithfully as is possible under the present conditions of his workings 
and training. Whatever has been achieved by some talented ones 
have been acquired by their own individual efforts. But their number 
is very few. In order to achieve this in a wider scale there ought to 
be mass efforts by the artists themselves. 


Post-independent India, as other parts of the world, is now facing 
a new horizon with strange and new changes. Civilization is now 
confronted with great political and economic issues. We are troubled 
by constant repititions of strikes, disasters, programmes and plannings 
and every form of crises, which have crowded our social horizon in 
recent years and the individual is now tempted to take increasing 
6—1946P—III 
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interest in public affairs. Film actors as a profession cannot ignore 
these vital problems of socialism in which we are all involved to-day. 
‘Artists cannot ignore these issues.. So Paul. Rotha writes in his 
“Documentary Film'-- Politics, for example, are daily becoming of 
increasing interest to millions of people who only few years ago regarded 
their discussion as abhorrent. Not politics in the old meaning of. the 
word but polities e:nbracing economics, sociology, cultuëe and in many 
cases, religion.’ So we are confronted not only with the political 
ideologies to-day but also with the disturbing thoughts of the inevitable 
future. . Every thinking person is now presented with a complexity of 
political and social problems, which he will have to face. The film 
professionals cannot ignore them. None is calculated to bring about 
a greater efficiency in the populace or inspire in them an urge for- social 
advance than the film artiste. In orderio have a first-hand knowledge 
of the life and workings of a farmer and his family, of a labourer, of a 
man working in a factory or in a mine. an artiste should pass sometimes — 
in acyear.in their amidst so that he ‘might faithfully present, what 
he has learnt -by such a contact, the traits of their character, which 
alone will be authentic and accurate. 

Camp, training in the fields with actual people is more necessary 
than training in the Studio or academy. Unless they do so no socio- 
logical contribution of any worth can be expected from them. 

-Thus for a medium to achieve its highest expression and the 
widest appeal, there must. exist a social ‘atmosphere of a fertilizing 
kind, a stiong-homogénity, an intimate contact with the people. This 
is true of every cultural mediumi but it issa thousand times more 
necessary for the cinema. PARN ee “i 
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‘THE SOCIAL CONTRACT THEORY 
= AND DEMOCRACY ` ` 


Proressork RAGHUBIR CHAKRAVARTI 


The teria “Social” implies something connected with society, 
while “Contract means an agreement between two or more people. 
Usually, such an agreement creates: new obligations. Contract in- 
volves surrender of some, and the creation of new rights.. As Hobbes 
points out “The mutual..transferring of right. is that which men 
call ‘contract’’’’: In short, contract implies a kind of reciprocal 
obligation and duties that originate out of the free consent of the 
parties. I 
The phrase “Social Contract’? may mean either a contract which 
is social in nature or a contract entered into by society. But neither 
of these interpretations i is valid for the present purpose. As a term 
of Political Theory, ‘Social Contraci,’’ implies a contract for, not by, 
. society. It is à contract which makes society posses Contract 

becomes distinctly social in that aspect. SF 

Such a contract for society may take either of the two Tor ms: It 

might’ be just a contract of. “every one with every one” for the 
establishment of a civil society or commonwealth or the State. 
“Hobbes uses this term in this specife sense. ‘Secondly, in addition 
to a contract for “community”, social contract might mean a contract 
between the people and their rulers, In this sphere, it means 
governmental contiact. .. Both- -Languet* and Pufendorf? have’ 
developed this aspect of the.social contract, Even Locke seems to 
suggest it.* In history, social contract appeared first as governmental 
contract and then as social conivact proper. In fact, as: Mr. Gough 
suggests, social contract proper “was largely a development from the 
earlier governmental contract”, However, both these forms- became 
current by seventeenth century. 
“1 Hobbes, T.: “Leviathan”, London (1651), p. 66. ` 

2 “Vindicro Contra Tyrannos’’ was a famous Hugeunot publication (The Grounds of 
Rights Against. Tyrants) of 1579. It was published under ths pseudoname ‘‘Stephenus 
Junius Brutus’. There was a dispute about its authorship, The contestants were 
Hubert Languet and Duplessis-Morney. According to Professor Barker, it was definitely 
written by Hubert Langnet, ` 

3 Pufendorf : “The Liaw of Nature And Nations”—Translated into English by Dr, 
Basil Kennett, 5th Edn., London (1749), p. 686. 

4 Pollock, F. : “An Introduction to The History of the Science of Polities”, London 


(1923), p. 76, 
5 Gough, J.W. : “The Social Contrget'', Oxford (1936), p. 3. 
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The idea of ‘Social Contract’ is almost as old as_ political 
philosophy itself.‘ Languet brought out the two sources of this 
doctrine-old Testament history and Roman Law.’ 


Although the rudimentary ideas of this theory can be traced back? 
to Plato, Epicurus® and Cicero, the doctrine was developed by 
Buchanon *, Richard Hooker *, Althusius °, Grotius 1° and Pufendorf™ 
in the Middle Ages. It was fully supported by feudalism. Feudalism 
instituted a system’ of reciprocal rights a and duties on a contractual 
tie. Naturally it belped the development of the contract theory. 
However, the doctrine was given a completé shape by Hobbes in 


1651,'* Locke in 16907 and Rousseau in 176225 For over three. 


. centuries, it had an undisputed hold over the mind of serious thinkers. 

This study is not so much concerned with the analysis of the 
doctrine of Social Contract itself as with its relationship to democratic 
ideals. 
The term dnon is indeed an elusive; one. It has come to 
mean almost anything. It may mean a political organisation or a 


1 Laski, H. ‘Social Contract’ in ‘Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences’, Vol. 14, p 127, 

2 Dunning, WA A History of Political Theories”. From Lmther to Montesquieu, 
New York (6th Print, 1953), pp. 49-50. 

3 Majority of the Indian writers tend to refer to Kantilya as the pioneer of the Social 
Contract Theory. Bat. none of them give any precise reference to the source. I could not 
find any trace of it in Shamasatry’s ‘‘Kantilya’s Arthasastra’, 4th Edn., Mysore (1951). 
It is true that in Chapter 19 (The Duties of a King) Kautilya says: ‘‘In the happiness of 
his subjects lies his happines:,in their welfare his welfate... .. ey ip. 33). It means that 


King is to please {ranj} > his subjects, But certainly it does not mean any social contract, ` 
That Kautilya is not the source is proved by K.P. Jayaswal’s omission of his name in’ * 


reference, to Sosial Contract in ‘Hindu Polity", Bangalore (1955). He refers to “Santi Parva 
Verse” to show the origin of State on mutual contract (pp. 165 66). Certainly the idea 
of Kingship in ancient India meant service of the pe-p'e. (Nehru, J. “Glimpses of World 
History”, 4th Bda., London, 1949, p. 51)... But iia is not enough to conclude that he is the 
product of Social Contract. 


4 Plato: ‘The Republic” Translated > bi ‘AD: Lindy. Londen (1982), Book IT, 
859, p. 42, 
È Barker, E “Greek Poli jeal Theory. - Plats ‘And His Predecessors”. London (1918), 
70. 
E 6 Sabine, G.H. “A History of Political Theory,’ ' London. ., 1951, Reprint, p. 166. 
7 PBuchano-, G. “On the Sovereign Power Among The Scots” (1579)—See Dunning, 
ihid., 3 PR 59 60. 
Hooker, R. “Lawas of Bzelesiastial Polity’ (1594) -See Coker. F.W. “ Rendings In 
aie Philosophy”. New York (1950), p. 887. 
Politica. Methodice Digesta of Johannes Althusius’’ in Harvard Political Classics 
Series, Harvard University Press (19 82). See the discussion by Dr. O. J. Friedrich in 
pp. Ixxxvii-lsxxvili, 


10 Grotius, H. ‘The Law of War And Ponce” (1625) Bee Coker, ibid. .pp.415-16, Dunning 
ibid., p. 181; Hearoshaw, F.J.C. on “Hugo Grotius” in (Ch 6) “Thè Social Political Ideas of 
Some Great Thinkers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries”, London (1926), p. 140. 


ll Pufendorf, ibid, It was published first in 1672. 


1? Figgis, J.N ‘Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Graiis 1414-1625". 
Cambridge (1923 Reprint), pp. 10 & 130. 
13 “Leviathan” was published. 
M Two Treatises of Civil Government” was published. 
-13 Publeaticn of '‘Sceial Contract”. 
a Brown, 1 "The Meaning of Demccracy". New & Revised Edn, London (1926), pp. 
vii & 28, ° 
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social atmosphere ', an economic structure? or an ethical principle.’ 
Like other terms in Political Science; it Jacks sadly an exact and 
precise connotation. Naturally as an ideal it is vague.* 


However for the present purpose, Cemocracy would be accepted 
as an ideal, which stands for ultimate supremacy of the people, takes 
consent as the basis of the State, and recognises liberty and equality of 
all individuals. Democracy appears, in this context, not asa theory 
but aa a number of- principles. On tbis interpretation alone 
“Social Contract” and ‘‘Democracy’’ became integrally related. 


Contract, as indicated before, is an agreement between two or 
more people. It means that those who are parties to the contract are 
necessarily supreme. -If they are not so, they cannot create new 
voluntary obligations for themselves. The supremacy of the people 
is implicit in the Social Contract Theory. Whether it is a case of 
social contract proper or of governmental contract, it recognises this 
supremacy. 

The supremacy of people is implicit in Hobbes’s nature of the 
contract itself, Locke’s reservation of supreme authority in the 
community of which government’ is but a moral trust, and in Rous- 
seau’s equation of the sovereignty with the General Will. 

Even Hobbes agrees that people are naturally supreme. But 
they give up this supreme power once the civil society is established. 
Since then, power of the people is exercised, by virtue of the contract, 
by the Sovereign. People delegate their authority to one man or 
one assembly of men ° for their own self-interest. They like to 
preserve themselves and to lead a. more contented life.” Free people 
of state of nature become. ‘subjects’ >> to a sovereign who is their 
own creation. Henceforth, its As no longer a question of the exercise 
of popular sovereignty but òne of solely passive obedience. They 
must obey their new ruler. They have no right of resistance even 
if he does not rule well. According to Hobbes then, ‘whatsoever he 


1 Burns, C D. “Political Ideals” 4th Edn., London (1949), p. 278. 


2 Sidney & Beatrice Webb : “Industrial Democracy” Nivth Impression, Lendon (1926). 
She G. een »H. ‘Social Theory” Londen (1980). Cole G D.H. “Self Government in Industry”, 
ondon (1922 


3 Willey, M M. “Some Recent Critics Aud Exponents of The Theory of Democracy" 
in (ch. 2) “ A History of Political Theories in Recent Times” ed. by Merriam & Barness, 
Now York (1982), pn, 46-47. 

4 Carpenter, F. “Towards Democracy”. 


5 Joad, C.B.M. “Guide to The Philosophy of Morals And Politics" 7th Impressi.n. 
London (1848), p. 770. 


8 Hobbes, ibid., p. 87. 
1 Hobbes, ibid., p. 85. 
8 Hobbes, ibid., p. 88, Ë 
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doth it can be no injury to any of his subjects nor ought he to be by 
any of them accused of injustice’.* Transfer of the supremacy of the 
people to the sovereign is thus completely, absolute and irrevocable. 

But Locke had a different attitude altogether. Like Hobbes, 
the key to his political society is security. - But it is not security for 
its own ‘sake. It is securily for better enjoyment of life, liberty and 
possession.” So the contract is made for a specifie purpose. The 
power: that is -created is" “limited: to the public good of the society.’ 
Even the legislative power which is supreme in. every commonwealth, 
‘can never be absolute or arbitrary.* Power should better be dissolved 
than’ ased as an instrument of absolutism. As Professor Laski com- 
: ments t“ Absolute government” is no government at all since it 
proceeds” by caprice’ instead of reason. It is wanting in the essential 
and continuing element of consent without, which no’ law imposes, 
obligation.” In more than one place, Locke specifically remarks that 
Government is a moral trust.® ` Once the end is forgotten | “he trust 
must necessarily be forfeited and the power devolve into the hands 
of those that gave it.” Thus the community perpetually ‘retains the 
supreme power of saving themselves. from designs of anybody, even 
of their legislators, against the liberties and properties: of the subject.” 
So, the rulers can be removed if they g govern tyrannieally.® Revolu- 
tion is the reserve power of the people. Bat such revolution should 
be an act of majority. As. contract. is the. act. of majority, their 
consent alone can dissolve it. N" se 

_ This aspect of Locke's s Sreatly.- -influenced cobak tihous 
of certain states in America,. Both the Constitution of Mar yland of 
14th August, 1776, and the Constitution of De Laware, September, 


1776, '' declared specifically that ‘all government woe is instituted 
solely for the good of the whole.” The Virginia Bill of Rights of 
June 12, 1776, goes even further, It declares ““ er magistrates are 


their (people’s) trustees and servants, - and. at all times amenable to 
them.” It holds ihat if the government forfeits the trust, iʻa majority 


1 Hobbes, ibid:, p. 90. ; 

2 Ticke, J. “two Treatises of Civil Government, ” Everyman's Library, London 
(1953 Reprinty, p. 164. i 

3 Locke, ibid., p. 185, 

4 Locke, ibid., p. 184. i 

5 Laski, H, “The Rise of Liberalisin , ” in Encyclopaedia ò of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. I, p. 113. 

6 Locke, ibid., pp. 186, 192, 204 & 229. 

7 Locke, ibid. vy 192. 

8 Taoeke, ibid., pp. 192, 229. 

9 Locke, ibid. 

daa Chafee, Z, “Documents On Fundamental Human Rights”, Vol. I, Harvard (1951), 

p. 104. s 
H Chafee, ibid., p. 194. ° 
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of the community hath anv -indubitable, . unalienable and indefeasible’ 
right io reform, alter or abolish itn! Exactly similar provisions are 
incorporated in the Constitution of Penrsylvania of September, 1790.” 

Rousseau goes farther than Locke in safeguarding the supremacy 
of the people. People do not transfer their supreme power to anyone. 
They reserve it to themselves, organised as “‘a public person—a body 
politic.” * Rousseau provides the means for.expressing the popular’ 
opinion, Professor Cole remarks : “Tor Locke's” theory of tacit 
consent, he substitutes an aciive agreement, periodically renewed.” 4 
People express their sovereignty through General Will.” This aspect 
of Rousseau’s theory has been fully endorsed by the constitution of 
revolutionary France. ‘The Constitutions of 1791,* 1793’ and 17955. 
specified that “Law is the expression of the general will, expressed: 
by the majority of citizens or their representatives.” To. Rousseau, 
government is no more than an agent of the sovereign people, who 
can revoke it in case of breach of that agency. 


r 


“So the right to control the destinies of the states both in Locke’ 
and in Rousseau, belongs to .the people. Such a right is a basic 
element of democratic creed. ` ü 


Next to the emphasis upon ultimate supremacy of the people, 
social contract theory becomes fundamentally democratic by its insis- 
tence that ‘will, and not force, is the basis öf the state.” Tn fact,’ 
consent is the basis of political. obligation. Dr. Friedmann points out’ 
‘What links all protagonists Sf the social coritract theory is that they 
find the source of political power in the ‘people. In that sense, the 

- whole theory of social contract is a forerunner of democratic theory. no 


. Although this principle; appears to us as a commonplace, in the: 
days of absolutism and new monarchies, it was itself a revolutionary 
claim., “The heart of the social Contract doctrine,” remarks Catlin, 
“is..... that all civil order and a fortiori all government rests on 


3 1 Qommager, H. 8. “Documents of American’ History,” Vol. I, New York (1949), 
p. 103. I p Ratke 

2 Chafee, ibid., p. 283. 

Dunning, W. Ps “A History of Political Theories,” From Rousseau to Spencer, 

New York (1986), p. 76,-, 

4 Cole, G. D. H: “‘Antroduction to’ Rousseau's ‘The Social Contract And Discourses’! 
in Everyman's Library. London (1947 Reprint), pp. xx—xxl. 

5 Rousseau, J.J. ‘Social Contract, Book IJ, Chapters 1 and 4, pp. 20, 24, 

6 Stewart, J. H. “A. Documentary Survey of the French Revolution,” New York 
(1951), p- 114. - i ` ` as : 

° Stewart, J. H., ibid., p. 456. 

8 Stewart, J. H., ibid., p. 573. 


9 This was a heading of a Section (G) of Professor T. H. Green’s “Testes On 
the Principles of Political Obligation,” Condon (1911), p. 121. sos 
Friedmann, W. ‘Legal Tee Third Edition, London (1953), p. 39. 
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consent.’’? o the relation of one with the other in political s-ciety 
is one of reciprocal duties and obligations, not of passive obedience. 


V For Hobbes, sovereign authority derives itself originally from the 
consent of the people. The ruler is in fact an agent. But he is an 
agent with unlimited discretion and an authority. Such authority is 
irrevocable. ocke’s supreme power is set up for a specific purpose 
and is consequently limited by it For R Rousseau, there is no such 
external power. It jit is the people and the | people alone who exercise 
the sovereign power. er. Government i is no more than an office clerk. > 

This aspect of social contract has exercised tremendous influence 
upon political developments in America, Britain, France, and in 
other parts of the world. And this influence is still dominant in 
contemporary democratic developments. 

The Pilgrim Fathers drew up the famous May Flower Compact 
on November 11, 1620. It was to be the basis of a government in the 
new American Colony. They declared: ‘‘We..... doa... solemnly 
and mutually in the presence of'God, and one another covenant and 
combine ourselves together into a civili body politick.”’ In the 
“Fundamental Orders of Connecticut’? of January 14, 1638, which 
was the first written constitution known %o history that created a 
government, the. inhabitants of three towns ° declared: * ‘‘... we. 
doe .... associate and conjoyne ourselves to be as one Publike ` State 





or Coser aa ib as 


The connection of social contract with democratic theory of 
fh sovernment i is made plain by the Constitution of New Jersey of 

July 2, 1776. The Preamble pointed out ‘‘.... allegiance and 
protection ate..... reciprocal ties, each equally depending upon the 
other, and liable to be dissolved by the other’s being roluseds or 


withdrawn.” 5 


Both tha Constitution of wrath “of. August 14, 1776, and, 


Constitution of Delaware of September 21, 1776, recorded “all govern- 
ment of right originates from the people, is founded in compact 
only.” Theory of social contract was given a specific and clear 
recognition by the Massachusetts Bill of Rights of 1780. This Bill 
declared “The body politic is formed by a voluntary; association of 


Ue g 


Catlin, G, “A History of The Political eee E London (1950), p. 278, 


Chafee, Z., ibid, pp. 89-60 

Windsor Wetbersfield and Hartford 

Chafee, Z, sbid., p. 72, 

Chafee, Z., ibid., p, 182, a 
Chafee. Z., ibid, p. 186 and p.194, 
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individuals ; it is a social compact by which the whole people 
covenants with each citizen and each citizen with the whole people 
that all shall be governed by certain laws for ‘the common good” * 

In Britain, the contract theory inloenad the thoughts of the 





Cn 15.8 


Levellers. movement. Their basic document “ The Agreement of the 
people”? was an ‘“‘entrance certificate into the Siate to which 
every one bad to subscribe before admission ‘’.2 It was really a social 
contract. It was thoroughly debated by. the General Council of the 
Army at Putney in October 1617, On October 29, the Leveller 
Rainborough declared ‘‘ every man that is to live under a government 
ought first by his own consent to put himself under that govern.: 
ment’’.t Another Leveller Wildman likewise maintained :’? “.., ; 


? 
ras 


all government is in the free consent of the people 

John Milton pointed out in his “ Tenure of Kings And Magise ` 
trates’? (1649)'' “.,... the power of the kings and Magistrates is 
nothing else but what is only derivative, transferred and committed 
to them in trust from the people to the common geod of them all’’.® 
So authority is a trust meant to serve general welfare. 

Even the Whig theory of Revolution: of 1688’ was biassed by - 
social. contract. When James II left the throne vacant, a controversy 
arose as how to characterise the event.” Then the. Convention 
Parliament? of 1689 resolved “that King James II, having en. 
deavoured to subvert. the constitution of the kingdom by breaking the 
original contract between- king and people... violated the funda- 
mental Jaws.and withdrawn himself out of the Kingdom, has abdicated 
the government and that: the throne is thereby vacant’’.’° But the 
idea was not developed any further in any of the constitutional texts.” 

The French Declaration of Rights of Man and Citizen of 27 
August, -1789,"! and the decree on the Fundamental Principles of 

Governtoent of October 1, 1789, maintained ‘f All powers ermanate 
L s from the nation and’ Thay emanate only therefrom °. ‘That 


` 


t TN & Deil; ibid., p. 853 
Š Hill & De’ l, ibid., p. 356. _ 
6 “ The Works of ache Milton,” ed by Patterson, F.A., New York ( (1982), Vol. 5, 
p, 10, 
ae Tonner, J.R © Sigi lish Constitutional Conflic's of the 16th Century 1603 1689," 
Cambridge (1959 Reprint, P. 294. 
8 Bishop Burnet" 3“ History of His Own Times ” , Second Edn, ‘Oxfird (1883) Vol. 8, 
ORR 
Š Convention Tar liament meton January 22, 168) and rema'ned' in active work (ill 
Aug ust 20, } 
fi Adams G, B: ` O nstitutional History of England’, London :1921), p 350. 
N Stewart, J.H, ibid p lli. 
12 Btewart, J, H., ibid., p 118. ? 
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the consent of the people was the source of authority. and civil order- 
was implicit in the French - Revolution. l f 
In some sense, the adoption of a constitution may be regarded as 
a contract entered into by the People. The Preamble ot the Consti- 
tution of India of 26th January, 1950, modelled on: the Preamble to 
the Constitution of the United States of September, 17, 1787, states, 
inter alia, “ We the people.... do hereby adopt, enact and give 
to ourselves this Constitution....’’ Bo it may be taken as the 
example of the impact of social contract on modern democratic 
constitations. ° TOn : 
. All leading philosophers of social contract— Hobbes to Rousseau-— 
Vmake consent, rather than coercion the moral- basis of political order 
and obedience. In fact, Locke asserted like Col. Rainborough :' 
‘ Men being by nature all free, equal and independent, no one can 
be put out of this estate and subjected to the political power of 


° 


another without his own? consent °.” This ideal of consent is -the 


greatest ' contribution of the theory of social contract to. democracy, a 
The ideal of natura! rights of man is also an important 
- element of the social contract theory. In Locke, for example, 
men preserve ihe natural rights of life, liberty and property even in 
a civil society., Even “the supreme power cannot take ftom any man 
any part of his property without his own consent. ° The ‘very 
object of a political society is protection of these rights. The American 
Declaration of Independence of 4 July 1776 virtually :repeats the 
principles of Locke.4 Locke. influenced the ideas of various American 
Bill of Rights.» The French Constitution of 24 June 1798, declared 
“‘Goyernment is instituted to gurantee man the enjoyment of his 
‘natural and inalienable rights.’’® “What Locke has sought to do,” 
- remarks . Laski, “was the effort also of hberals in America and 
France.” 7 Government thus becomes. a defender of ‘‘inalienable’’ 
rights of man. or ae ay 5, bom. wos 
It is the basic creed of social contract that mn are by nature free 
and independent, and that they have certain inherent rights from their 
birth. This creed is the ideological forerunner of fundamental rights 


See Supra, p. 7. Sa - ` = 
Locke, J., ibid., p. 164. ! i 
Locke, J. ibid, p 187. C U Pet = ; 
Ritchie, D. G. “Natural Rights,” 6th Impression. London (1952). p. 6. 
For example the Virginia Bull of Rights of June 12, 17.6 declare 1 “That all men 
are by nature equally free and independent and have oertain inherent rights, of which,’ when 
they enter iato e stare of s ciety they meth by any compact deprive or divest their pos- 
terity; namely, the enjoyme t of life and liberty ...... property ...... happiness a fety,” 
eyi Stewart, J. H. ibid, p. 455. ` 7 PTS 2; ai 
T Laski, H. ibid , p. 114. 
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in modern constilutions and the present international movement for 
the protection of human rights. l 

-Finally, social .contract theory aseumes the natural equality of 
human beings. Even Hobbes admits that nature has made man 
equal, in the faculties of body and mind. Locke is always emphatic 
on this that men are equal by nature.” The fundamental idea, in 
Rousseau is that of human equality.’ His society is based on equality 
and brotherhood. Both Locke and Rousseau maintain that all rights 
and privileges are equally shared by all men in civil society. Accor- 
ding to Rousseau, every act of sovereighty binds or favours all the 
citizens equally. The sovereign does not make any distinction 
between citizens: The French Revolution abolished all distinctions 


and privileges.’ They established the principle that ...... all “men 
are ...... equal in rights,” ° ‘These ideals are the basis of democratic z 


27 


principle of “equality of status and opportunity. 
Social Contract is made by people who are equal. Equality is 
then central ‘to this theory. It is exactly so in the case of democracy." 
As Professor Taski points out ‘‘The notion of equality points the way 
to the essence of the democratic idea—the effort of men to affirm 
their own essence and to remove all barriers to that affirmation ...... 
The basis of democratic development is ...... the demand for equality.” 
In this aspect then the contribution of social contract to democracy is 
no less significant, 
Thus, social contract theory emphasises ultimate supremacy of 
the people, takes consent as the basis of obedience, and recognises 
rights and liberties of the individual and the basic equality of humani | 
beings. - Democracy ceases to be democracy if it is deprived of these I 
four-fold ideals. Naturally the relation Between the social con tract 
theory. and democratic principles is more _ close than it appears at 
first sight. pan: 
Hobhies, T., ibid. p. 60. 
Locke, Y. ibid. p. Met, 
Hattersley, A: “A Short History of D «mocrac¥,’ ' Cambri lye '1980), p. 144; 
Housseati; J; J. “The Social Cóntruct,” p 26. 
Art. L, of the- Declaration of Rrghts of Man & Citizen and Denes of 19 June, 1790. 
Declarasion of Rights ó! Man and Citizen, 27 August, 178, 

` Preawble to the Cynstituti.n of. India, 


Brown, L. ibid pp 170-171, Lindsay. A. D.‘ The Essentials of Democracy ' Second 


Edn. London (1835) p. 18 
9 Laski, H: “Democracy in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol, 5. p; 76, 
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TRACES OF “NAKKHATTA- VIJJA” IN 
BUDDHISM 


Sri Savapar KAR GUPTA 
PROLOGUE 


To-day we have stepped inte 2500 years, Since the day of ‘Mahi- 
parinibbina’’ of the Buddha. People of all nationalities—irrespective 
of caste, creed and religion, on the eve of such cccasion, besides 
realizing his spiritual force, are obliged to acknowledge his versatile 
erudition and towering personality. He is accepted as one of those 
few “Great Masters’? who have come to this planet of ours’ to guide 
and show an everlasting path of peace and progress to the suffering 
millions, : : 

“Buddha did appear’ at a period when ancient India was entirely 
pervaded with the influence of Brahmanie culture ; The Church which 
the Buddha founded on the model of Indo-Aryan tribal assembly, was 
naturally based on the fundamental traits of Vedic principles. 

The sciences of ‘Astronomy’ (ganita-jyotisa) and ‘Astrology’ 
(phalita-jyotisa} * were prior to his time not only regarded as eyes of 
the Veda (veda-caksuh) but they formed as one of the six (sad)— 
‘essential component parts of the vedic studies. Reiterating ihe 
upanisadic enumeration,” the Paniniya Siksš describes the Vedas in 
the human form (Veda-Purusa) ; The limbs of the Veda-Purusa con- 
sist of five sense organs and the mind, as the sixth, They are :— 


Siks& (Phonetics), Kalpa (Ritual) Jyotisa (Astronomy-Astrology) 
Nirükta (Etymology), Vyakarana (Grammar), and Chanda (Metrics) 


“Chandah pädau tu vedasya hastau kalpo’tha pathyate | 
Jyotigimayanam cakgur-nirriktam grotramucyate | 
Siksa ghranarh tu vedasya mukharh vyakaranarh smptarh IJ * 


! A knowledge in the trigonomeitical positions of the celestial bodies is known as 
Astronomy; Whereas an assessment of the inflwences, poured from tbe planeta, the snn, 
‘the moon and the asterisms, pertaining to our solar system in reepect to their trig nome- 
trical positions in the horizon, upon this earth including individual life»—is called Astro- 
eyo -Studies in Occnlt Chemistry and Physics” by G. E. Sutcliff (Adyar 1928) 
pp. 4 a Mundaka, I, 1.5. 


3 Quoted in Hist, of Skt. Lit., by O. V, Vaiéy (Poona 1480) T, Section ili, pp. 5. 
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Amongst these six supplementary sciences of the Veda, the 
function of the ‘‘Jyotisa’’ is understood to lead “one to gaze beyond 
this limited world as it explains the relation of this world with the 
` whole universe.’ Asa matter of fact both these branches of science 
originated from the Vedas for the performance of Vedic rituals ; The 
Vedanga-Jyotisa of the Yajurveda thus reads :— 

“Vedahi yajiiartham abhipravritah 
Kalinupirva vibitasea yajñáh | 
Tasmadidam kalavijfiina sistrarh yo 
Jyotisarh Veda sa veda yajfiarh I| ° 

This verse of the ‘’Jyotisa-Vedanga,’’ clearly indicates that the 
study of ‘‘Jyotisa’’ in Vedic time covered both caleulative (ganita) - 
and predictive (phalita) aspects of the science. It has been remarked 
by Max Muller in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature that 
the purpose of the study of ‘“‘Jyotiga’*t-in vedic period was not an 
“object of the small tract to teach astronomy. It has a practical 
object, which is to convey such knowledge of the heavenly bodies as 
is necessary for fixing the days, and hours of the vedie sacrificies.’’ 2 

With the advent of the Buddha, in the Vedic field to preach his 
“Law of Righteousness” (Dhamma-Cakkapavattana),—it is evident 
that he was far more well versed brahmin than his Vedic-brahmin 
opponent.* In the Brahmajala Sutta and in other places of Buddhist 
Literature, we find ample instances of his profound erudition on the 
science of ‘“‘Nakkhatta-Vijja (Astronomy-Astrology). 

In this monograph we shall see that the Buddha, though was 
not very much wilful, could not discard the idea of incorporating the 
study of ‘‘Jyotisa’’ in his Sangha. 


Backcrounp or BUDDHIST PERIOD 


With the emergence of the Vedas in India, Jyotisa has becomé 
the last word of science in antiquity. The Vedas are of greatest 
historical importance with regard to their ‘influence upon later 
thinking whether Brahmanic, Jaina or Buddhist.’’* It is evidently 
seen that. the seed of Jyotiga sown in Vedic time grew up steadily 


1 Cf :—“Tyotisa-Vedanga as Kye of knowledge’? by Dr. P. K. Acharya, PhD, 
D. Lit, in The Astrological Magazine (Bangalora 1959), pp. 57. 

2 Sarya-Siddbanta,— Edited by Swami Viiñänänanda (Cal.—1909 A.D.) pp. 295. 

3 Quoted in “Our Astronomy and Astronomers” by Prof. Jogesh Chandra Roy Vidya- 
nidbi, (Cal.—.1993 A.D.), pp. 30. 

4 (Cf: Studies in the origins of Buddhism by Dr- Pande. pp. 257. 

Š A Hist. of Pre-Buddbistic Indian philosephy—Dr. B. M. Barua, pp. 7; CJ -Vedic 
Jyotisa in J R. A. 8, B. {New Series) Vol. XXVIII, 1992 menegraph No I: Bharatiya 
Jyotisasastra (Io Marathi)—Pandit Balkrishna Diksit, pp. 82ff; Gf. Studies in the Origins 
of Buddhism by Dr. G, © Pande (Almhabad 1957), pp. 265-273; pp. 315%. 
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under different periods with diverse-experiménis till it developed- into 
a full bloomed stage in Buddhist India. In Buddhist India we. 
witness the appearance of famous astronomers and astrologers like. 
Asita Devaia,' Brahma Gupta, Aryabhatta, Varalamihira, Prithuyasa,” 
Bhattotpala.and a bost of innumerable others.? In Buldhist litera-. 
iure, mention of specialists in this science are as well frequently 
found.’ It is tentative to mention here that Parāgara, the doyen of 
astrology in ancient India, ‘opened a new system of predictive com- 
putation, deviating from -his predecessors ; His method is known as 
Parasariya or PārāśĮwīa which even in the present day, stands out 
as the authoritative and believed to bə successful guide for astrologers,* 
That in Buddha’s time this school gained a ‘strong foothold for its 
expansion is evident when in the Indriyabhšvaná sutta of Majjhima 
Nikāya ° the opinions of a certain paragariya, a Brahmin teacher, 
are discussed by the Master, Dr. Rays Davids holds that this 
Paragara “was either the founder or aa adherent of the second of these, 
schools.’’ Š „Incidentally it may be mentioned that. in Theragatha 
conimentary a Brahmin of Rajagaha, expert in three vedas, is called 
as Parigariya Thera’; Dr. Malalasekera thinks that this _Paradgariya 
Thera is identical with Padamakutagaériya of the Apadina®? and 
Parapariya Thera of Theragaétha.*? The Bodhisativa is said to have 
been once born as a brahmin teacher with the title pardéariya, at 
Takkasila.! ` 

The word “Jyotigsy’’ covers the study of the trigonoinetrical 
positions of the heavenly luminaries (Ganita Jyotisa-Astronomy) and 
their influence on the course of mundane events (Phalita-Jyotisa,-. 
Astrology) which according to Narada (one of the eighteen original. 
promoters of this science, ‘‘astadaéa’ hyete jyotihSistra pravartakah’’)” 
is an essential subject fo ascertain both the prospective and ominous 
aspects of the warld : 


vl According to Papatica Sidani this sage was so proz ‘lent in this solerice that he 
could predict the ‘exact passage of time without the help of an “aonr- Blass’ (Yamayanta- 
nalika)’—Dic . of Pali proper names by Mulalasekera, Vol. Í pp. 557. 

Vide our Astronomers aad Astronomy” (Ta Bengaliy—Prof. Jogesh Ch. Roy 251; 
Mahavarhsa tiki, pp 272; Dict. Pali proper names I, pp. 789; Buddhist’ „Legends, E. D. 
Bulingame, Vol 28, pp 250, 256; Vel. 30, pp. 182. . 

3 Jataka, 11, No 289; V, No. 587; VI, No. 546; Sumangalavil asini, pp. ‘220, 
4 Cj :— Studies in-Jaimini Astrology by Dr. B. V, Raman (Bangalore. 1950), pp. 17. 
6 Vol. TIT. pp. 298. he 
€ Bud thist India (19th edition), pp. 144 ety oz 
? I,pp 2290. 
8 Diet. Pali Proper Names, 11, pp. 190 
3 1,326 É 
10 Verses 726 if. 
ll Jataka TIT, pp 160; TI, pp. 202 P hy 
12 Of :---A Triennial, catalogue of Ms3, 1910-11 to 1912-13 for_ the Govt. Oriental Mas, 


Library, Madras, Vol. J, pt. I, skt. B. pb. 585 š 
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“Prayojanantu jagatah gubhadubha nirūpanam” 

Obviously 1t suggests that to comprebend the trend of curse 
and to forsee the all encompassing aspects of the world, no other 
mundane science, excepting ‘‘Phalita- Jyotisa’’, or astrology, come 
to the forefront’. 

Bhaskaracarya, the genius of this science in Buddhist India to 
show the natura! interlink between the ‘Ganita ind Phalita Jyosiga’’ 
thus says thatf or astrological predictions knowledge in ‘Lagna’ or ‘As 
cendant’ ° is essential in as much as the same is involved in a clear 
understanding of astronomy*. 


FUTILE ANTAGONISM : S 


‘Smooth progress since vedie time in the study of this science 
met with an antagonism as soon as the Buddha appeared to preach 
‘his ‘Dhamma’, He found that the entire atmosphere long before 
his advent is pervaded with a strong bent upon this science (nakkhat- 
iavijja); ° people were so inclined that many important projects and 
works of emergency in soviety were done untimely and irregularly 
owing to the advice of the soothsayers who were used to propound 
that the specified time of work was inauspicious and disadvantageous 
or so and so for proper fulfilment of the proposed ‘work.’ According 
‘to Buddha” blind reliance on the sophisticated sciences (athabbana) 
of astrology, divination, miracles etc, not only befooled and paralysed 
the energetic habits of tlie lay people (pathujjana) but these were 
regarded by the Master to be hindrances toa meditating te adicant.® 
"Fhe Buddha as such called the practitioners of these séiences as 
Athabbanika ° or people who have indulged in the science of sotceiism, 


in accordance with the principles laid down in the ‘Atharvaséda’,” 


the fourth and the last Veda”. The Buddha obviousiy declared that 
the practice of such sciences and mirales is forbidden to the monks *’. 


1 Jabakaballabbah, Edited by Pandit t Radhaballubah Jyotistiriha, pietaoa’ 

2 Of :—The learned pipe sof Dr, Naga Raja Sharma, D. Lit. acd’ Dr. V. Gore D. Sy ; 
inthe Astrological Magazine, January 1935 pp. 17 ard January 1952 pp. 33 respectively; Oi: 
also, Astrology & Mudera Thodzhy _by Dr. B. V. Raman. 

Ascendant is the position cal uated cut of birth moment in-the na! iviry 
(Radickakra) Trom. where effects of planetiry configu rations are s 

4 &iddbanta-Biromani, Goladhyaya, Sickas, 8.9 eer 

Š S.B B. Vol. XX, pp. 291; Jataka II, pp. 26, 33 217.426; V- pp. 459 476; Jataka 
Nos, 289,537 ; Sumangalavilasini pp.22),25L f; Cf. ¿~= Buddhist: Legends by Burlingrme, 
Vol. 28, 1p 256, pp. 25); Voi, 80, pp. 192, š i . 

6 Of :—-Jatake Nos. 49 397 3128 5155 

T Of + Jataka No. 40-(I, pp 258) `]: 

Cf :—Kautilya’s ‘‘Artha-astra’’ Ch. TX, Sl. 142 

8 Sutta Ni; ata, 427 . š š 

9 Sutta Nipata 997; These practitioners were mostly brahmanical teachers well versed 
in vedas and other auxiliary sciences (veda vedāùga kusila) cf: —-H R EB. IV, 788. . . 

19 [n the Buddhist literature this werk is disregarded to be a veda Cii-Sela Sutta 
in suttanipita; S.B B X. pp 98,189; Hig of Tndian Literature —Winterqitz, I, pp 125 

Vinaya I, 77; TV, 129, À 
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In spite of such ruling of the Buddha curiously enough indulgence 
in the study as well in the practice of prognostication were more ' 
gaining ground. . “Thus the Ciilavathsa.' mentions that under the. 


order of king of ceylon, a building called ‘‘Vijjamandapa’” was Con- a 


structed at ‘Dipuyyana to demonstrate to the lay people the various 
branches of science including “akkhatta- -vijja. In-the words of Dr. 
Copleston?, it could be reiterated that cee | presence of Brahmin. 
minister and astrologers becaine, as it had been before Buddhist. 


arose, a necessity.of the royal court; and the references are increasingly | ` 
frequent to magic and astrology. These had never been successfully ` 


discountenanced by Buddhist, but they came more and more to the.’ 
front.” Some European scholars are even goaded to tbink® that the 
religions of the Siamese and the Buddhists have been founded. upon 
Astrology. They interpret the twelve ‘‘nidanas’’ (spokes or links) of 
‘«Paticasamuppada’’ (Law of causal Genesis) invented by the Buddha, 
with those: of the twelve divisions of the zodiac *. This impression 
is perhaps based on the affinity of the symbols of animals of the zodiac 
with Dr. Waddell’s find” of a Buddhist diagram of the wheel of life; 
(Bhavacakram) from the frescoes of Ajanta and whose counter copy ` 
was brought to Tibet by the Indian monk Bande-Yeshe’ in the 8th. ` 
Cent AD.° This wheel (cakram) represent the Buddhistic concep- 
tion of life that continually rotates on ‘death to re-birth’ and ‘fresh- 
deaths to fresh re-births in constant succession of changing states 
dissolving and evolving”. Buddha therefore set himself the task of 
solving the mystery of life in order io find the way of escape from 
continual ‘Becomings’ (bhavatanhi) which were all misery (dukkha) 
- as explained by the Master in the formulation of ‘ariya saccus’ or 
‘Noble Truths’.” -- 

In the Buddhist literature? the “zodiac ras) is understood to 
serve the purpose of a barometer to read ‘‘wrong doing entailing 
immutable good results,.and that of everything not to, determined” 
(micchatta 'niyato räsi, samiatta niyato rasi aniyato rasi). Tn the 
brahmanical astrological treatises of Varahamibira, a parallel idea 
runs that the day and night. (shordtrara) , make ane twelve zodiacal 


Edition, Geiger 4ľxxji 115, 
Buddhiam, primitive and present (1908; pp. 229 a 
“How To Judge A Nutivity'-by Alan Leo (7th. Edition, pictaca rp: x 

4 Journal of Modern Astrology (published from London, Now defunct) vol. xiv (old 
series) 1904 po 7; Vol. xii, 1992, pp. 10; The zodiac is an imaginary cirole of 36) degrees, 
divided into 12 equal parts of 80 degrees each; ; The quality cf each part or sign is no, equally 
apread, but every degree in a sign has its own peculiar qualities. 

5 J.R.A 8 1894 pp. 870 

8 Of :+--J.B.T.8. (Bengal) 1895, HI, pt. I, pp. 15 

T Cf :—Majihima.—Sutta No. 141 . 

8 Dialegues of the Buddha, Il], 910; Mahavasin (Senart’s Mducation} T 175; 
Mahavyutpatei (Bibliotheca Buddbica xiii) pp. 80 ` 
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signs fully visible to us, that represent the matured state of all good 
and bad. actions done in previous existences and now TREY to yal 
their fruits :— . 

“Karmarjirtam pirvabbave. sadidi yatiasya pakti samabhivy- 
anakti’’ `! | I 

These twelve signs of the. zodiacal wheel (risi-cakra) represent 
twelve animal symbols in a serial order as below :—The. Ram, the 
Ball, The Twin, The Crab, The Lion, The Virgiv, The Balance, 
The Scorpio, The ‘Sage gitarius, The Capricorn, The Aquarius, and 
The Pisces :— 

. Mesha Vrisha mithuna karkata sirhha kanya tulatha orasticab and | 

dhanuratha makarah kumbha mina itica ragayah kathitah ‘ll 


The signs of the zodiac, the Ram ete., are represented successively 
by the twenty seven stars, commencing with Aégvini;* these zodiacal 
signs are imagined to be the different limbs of tbe body of the zodiacal 
Man, called ‘‘ Time-person’’ (Kalapurusha); The Ram, ete., are 
orderly represented by the head, face chest, heart, waist, pelvis, the 
generative organ, the thighs, the knees, the legs, and the feet; The 
‘Pisces (mina) is represented by a pair of fishes, the tail of each in 
the mouth of the other; The Aquarius (Kumbba) by a man carrying 
water-jar the Gemini by a couple,—man with a staff and woman with 
a harp, the Sagittarius, by an archer whose lower part is like a horse; 
the capricorn is represented with the face like an elephant (or deer) 
and body like that of the shark or crocodile; The Libra is represented 
by a man with a balance in his hand; The Virgo by a virgin in a 
boat with ears of corn in one hand and fire in the other! The 
.rest, i.e, the Ram, the Bull, the Crab, the Leo, the Scorpio, resemble 
"animals that are signified by their own names respectively :° 


“ Vasantatilaka matsau ghati nrimithunarh sagadam sabinam | 
Capi naro’ svajaghano makaro mrigasyah || 
tauli sasasyadahana plavagā ca kanya | 
gegāh svanama'sadrigah svacariisca. sarve || 


The Abhidhanappadipika ‘ of the Buddhists contain the same 
description of the zodaic, as has been referred to above. 

In the Divyavadina’ the Buddha himself ordered Ananda to 
draw a wheel (Cakram Kārayitavyarn) for the purpose of teaching’ the 


1 Bnhajjatakeam Edited by Swami Vijñanananda (Allahabad, 1912) ch. T, 31.3 
2 The zodiac is an imaginary circle of light and obviously is wishous sby beginning 
“pr end; for the ccmpreh+nsion of measurement of distance, arbitrarily Arizs (mesta, where 
the ssterisms Aéviii is imagined) is regarded as the starting point. 
9 Ibid, ch. T, sl 5, 
4 61, Edited by Sabhuti, Colombo, 1880. 
> pp. 299 E. 
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intricacies of life to Maudgalydyana and others like him who obtained 
powers of prediction (iddhi) and who tried to popularise the Master’s 
“Dhamma” by applying such magica! formulas, known as “‘iddbipadas’’." 
The wheel was constituted of five spokes (gandikam) between which 
were to be depicted the hells, animals, pretas, gods and men. In the 
middle a dove, a serpent and a hog were to be set to represent lust, 
hatred and ignorance. All round the tire was te show’ the twelve 
linked causation in the regular (anuloma) and inverse order (pratiloma) ; 
Beings were to be represented ‘‘ as being born in a supernatural way 
(aupapadukalh) as by the machinery of a water wheel falling from ene 
state and being produced in another.’ . This the Buddha did perhaps 
to mould psychologically the people of his time who were captivated 
by the soothsayers. Surprisingly the Buddha himself at times had 
to play the role of a soothsayer and predict future events.” In certain 
place the Buddha is even led to deliver utterance in favour of these 
soothsayers and their idols of worship; * Besides, the predictive side, 

the Buddha was thoroughly conversant with the astronomical side of 
Jyotisa as a whole is evident from his discourses on the subject in 
Aggafitia Sutta ° and in other places." Buddhaghosa, while comment- 
ing upon the ‘ Brahmajala Sutta,” elucidates and differentiates between 
various heavenly luminaries in the light of astronomico-meteriological 
sciences. It is imperetive to mention that in Buddhist literature 
uptil now only one fragment of a manuscript on Buddhist astrology 
has been discovered at Eestern Turkistan.* In this manuscript of 
corrupt reading, sage Kharusta® similar to the astronomico-astrological 
topics in the Agafifia Suttanta. professes his knowledge in heavenly 
luminaries and their respective effects on mundane affairs. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that a couple of years ago Capt. Bower, 
discovered a palm leaf manuscript supposed to have been a copy from 
certain lost origiual by some anonymous Buddhist Sanskrit Versatile 
Scholar (?) in 8rd, Cent A.D. Captain Bower handed over the manus- 
cript to Dr. Hoernle, who with great difficulty edited the same with 


l Samyutta Nikäya, V. pp. 288. Cf :—Majjhima IT, 166 #. 
2 As noted by Prof, Cow-ll aud quoted in Maine's “‘ Dissertation on Early Law and 
Custom *’, pp. 50. 
3 E.R. E IV, pp. 786; 8, B. E. XI, pp. 19 É, Jataka IT, pp. 21 
Cf: Buddhism, ao and present—pp. 42. 
Dig! a, TII, pp. 85 ff 
Ibid I. pp. 10 ff, 
E. R. E. XI, pp. 73. 


Mss, Remains of Buddhist literature in Eastern Turkestan, Edited by Dr. A. FR, 
Hoernle, I, I, pp. 221. 


9 Prof Sylvan Levi has made extensive researches abont this sage in the Bulletin de 
L'E cole Franssise d' Extreme Orient, IV, pp.. 
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annotations in 1893 A.D.1 This compilation is an encyclopadiac 
work consisting of seven chapters, 'Fhe fourth and fifth chapters of 
the work deal on “ Pasakakevali’’ which is a complicated branch of 
Hindu astrology in developed stage.2 In a manuscript of South India, 
it is stated that the system of ‘‘Pasakakevali’’ astrology was introduced 
in ancient India by the sage Garga : š 
“Yo babhuva jagadbandyo Garganima mahamunih | 
Tena svayam vinirnita satya pisakakevali || ” 


The system of ‘‘Pasakakevali’’ is known to the West as Cubo- 
mancy’ which prognosticates immediate future (muhurtta) by throwing 
dice (pasa); This system incorporates various other methods such as 
Tajaka and Ramala etc.; These branch systems are prima facie 
Cubomancy or Pasakakevali (otherwisely called ‘‘Parsniganana) that 
are mixed up with Hindu progressed astrology. Balabhadra in his 
Hiayanaratna has statéd that certain Yavanacarya wrote a novel 
treatise on predictive astrology called ‘‘Tajaka’’ in persian language, 
primarily on the basis of Hindu progressed astrology that deals in 
prognosticating future event year by year or even by minute 
divisions of time (muhurtta Jydtisa); This novel method was later on 
adopted and followed by famous brahmin astrologers like Samarasingha 
and others;* Ganesh the son of Dhundhiraj of Parthapura, has said 
in his Tajaka Bhusana-Paddbati (written in 1550 A.D.) that the 
Tajaka astrology developed out of the uttérances of ancient Indian 
experts, such as Garga, Yavanacarya, Romaka ete :— 

“ Gargadyairyavanaigca romakanukhaih satyadibhib kirttitarmn 

Sistram Tajikasamjfiakam ’’. ° 

Ramalaparsni, other Wisely called as Geamancy, has two principles 
of prognostications; one is by putting ‘‘Zero’’ digit in conformity with 
eighteen sacred letters which make certain significant correspondence 
with the Stellar bodies and the Zodiac; The other principle is by 
throwing an inscribed dice. Patricius Tricassus in his ‘‘Chiromancy’’ 
has treated the subject and “would convince the reader that Geomancy 
can do no justice to the subject without basic principles of Hindu 


Astrology.° 


1 Referred to in Vaidyaka-Vritanta, edited by Sii Gurupada Haldar (Calcutta 1954) 
. 959. d 

rg Cf: Hist of Ind. Lit —winternity. I. pp. 27 Ë ; 303. 

3 Vaidyaka-vritanta. pp. 259. ; i " ot 

4 Quoted in History of Astronomy (in Marathi) by 8. B. Dixit, pp. 459 ff. 

5 Quoted in our Astronomers and Astronomy (in Bengali) by Prof. Jogesh Ch. Roy, 
Vidyanidhi (Cal. 1903), pp. 494. 

G Palmistry, physiognomy, And Mctoposcopy by. Rasik Mohan Chattopadbyay.a (Dacca, 
1290 B.S.) pp. 11. 
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Al Hakim or the so oalled, Gjamaspis, the ‘Court Astrologer of 
Persia, in his “ Judicia Gjamaspis’’ is said to have given a clue of 
calculating method of ‘‘ Tajaka and Ramala’’, the two branches of 
Pasakakevali astrology; With the help of these two systems, he could 
predict * “ that Jesus should appyear; that Mahammed should be born; 
that the Magain religion should be abolished ete,” Al Beruni’s 
„remarks in his treatise on the subject, also confirms” the belief of 
Al-Hakim. | . 

Reviewing these distracted facts, thé probable synthesis may be 
summed up that the Muhitrtta Jyotisa (Electional Astrology) whose 
earliest trace is found in the Atharva Veda,” found a further improve- 
ment in Buddhist India. The Arabian and Persian travellers in 
India in course of time received this improved pasakakevali astrology 
from Buddhist India and worked them out to a more advanced stage 


and termed the method as Tajaka and Ramala astrology ° (Rhabdo- 


mancy) that covered all the branches of Pasakakevali;* from thence 


this method of prognostication was perhaps transmitted to Rome, as 


“Sortes” or “Sors” meaning, weird or destiny ’’. 7 
The Buddhist literature refer to the fact that the custodian of 
this science in Buddhist India, were mostly brahmins with far 


advanced knowledge in both astronomy and astrology than that in 


pre- Buddhist India. 


SIMILITUDE 
. no 
Strong inclination of the people on the science of ‘‘Jyotisa’’ 
might have impelled the Buddha and the Buddists to preach the 
doctrine to lay people as well to the monks by frequent use of com- 
parisons with planetary or heavenly luminaries.» Moon (Canda) 
1 Tetrabiblos of ptolemy (Eng. Translation from original Greek by J. M. Ashmaud,— 
Chleago, 1986), preface. 


Cj :—Al-Beruni’s India—Dr. E. Sachau (Eng. Translation—London 1910) Vol. IL, 
p. 211. 


3 Cf. Atharvana Jyotisam Edited by Bhagvad Dutta (Lahore 1924;—Punjab Sanskrit 
series No. 50; Cf :—Jogesh Vidyanidhi, pp. 142; The Hindu progressed Horoscope by Dr. 


B. V. Ramau (Bangalore)— 5th Edition, pp. 2 ff. 

4 Cf :—Sutta Nipata (P. T. S.) 997; Cj :—The Buddha and the literature of his school 
“ however, Pre-supposes uct only the Veda but the vedangas also and indeed brahmanical 
literature and science in a highly dsveloped state’’,—Hist. of Indian literature by Dr. 
Winternitz, 1, pp 27-29 and 308. I 

° Tajaka is from the persian word Taiji (Tausik) that represent the Arabo-Persian 
s'ave race of Afganisthan (Cf :—The Hacyclopaedia Britannica, Cambridge 1911, XXVI, 


pp. 865); “Ramala” je alse a word that came from Arabian ‘‘Ramal” (Cf :—Jogesh , 


Vidynaidhi, pp. 493), 
6 Cf :—5. B. Dixit, pp, 481, 588, f; Prof. Jogesh Vidyanidhi pp. 49. 
T Corpus Tnscriptionum Latinarum, X, 6303. ‘ 
3 Cf :--Pre-Buddbist India by Ratilal Mehta, pp. 307. š 


9 Cf :—The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha from chinese skt. sources by Rev. 8. . 


. Beal, pp. 64, Jalaka, V. pp. 66, 453. Suita Nipata (P. T. S.) verse 455; Jataka L, 153, 274; 
TIT, 364, 377 IV, 380; Dhammapadatthakatha (P. 1» S.) IV, 19 ete. i I re 
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whichis regarded to be the king of planets (nakkhattaraja)? is found 
to be in frequent. use of similes and comparisons’’e.g. that king 
gradually began to grow up like the moon? in the bright’ fortnight 
(Sukka pakkha va candima).. Next.to moon is the planet ‘‘Rahu’’, 
the Dragon’s head (ascending node of the moon) is found very often 
to have been used in simile. In the Apadina commentary it is 
narrated that the Buddha himself apprehending his newly born son 
as an obstruction for his great renunciation named him ‘‘Rahula’’.* 
In other pali texts’ the word ‘‘Rahula’’ has been explained to mean 
bond: (bandha); with the birth of a son, the Buddha naturally 
then found in him (son) a new tie attaching him to household life 
(Rahulojato bandhanam jatam). In Sarhyutta Nikāya we find the 
planet ‘Rahu’ to devour on one occasion the Moon (Candima) and 
another time the Sun (Suriya), causing eclipse on earth; When the 
Buddha was approached, the Master ordered ‘Rahu’ to clear off from 
their path and subsequently ‘Rahu’ being frightened at this order ran 
away to Vepacitti bell. ; 

Jn Buddhist literature, the astrological role of Rahu is mainly 
understood as a cause of bar in the way of smooth progress; It is 
regarded as one of the four ‘‘stains’’ (upakkilesa) of the Sun and the 
Moon, obstructing them from shining in all their glory;’ He is even 
regarded? as one of ‘the five causes of draught and lack of 
rain (Vassassa antariya); with the legendary descripti on of 
a dragon' head, the Buddhists have used the word ‘‘Rahu- 
mukha’’ to speak of a kind of punishment which is inflicted upon 
the person by a stick to open his mouth forcibly and then to push 
fire or spikes through the orifice of the ear into the mouth, which 
evidently is filled with blood.” The Master is seen to cite occasionally 
the example of the effulgence of the sun to explain the metaphysical 
intricacies of bis discourses? ° Sometimes the planet Venus (Sukra) 
is used in similes to typify constancy,—to wit, like the star Osadhi, 
which in all reasons, keeps to the same path and never deviates" 


1 Jataka III, pp. 948, . 
2 For a list of the same pide J, P. T. S. 1907 pp. 85 ft, 
3 Jataka V. 66 
4 Dict. of Pali proper names II, pp. 789, 
; Jataka I, pp. 60, Dhammapadatthakatba T, pr. 70. 
6 Y, pp. 49 ff; C/:—Anguttara Nikaya IT, pp. 17; Sumaugalavilasini IT, pp. 649, Jalaka 
“I, pp 183, 274, pp. 864, 877, 
T Anguttara Nikaya TL,’ ‘53; Vinaya IT, 895 Cf :—also Jataka ITI, 365. 
8 Anguttaca III, 243. 
§ Manorathapurani T; 993. 
10 Anguttara IV, pp.'100 f; Sainyutta V, pp. 44, 442, Suriya is qtherwiselv called ag 
Adicea (patisanbhidamagga commentary pp- 953), 
ll Buddhavamsa commentary pp. 89. 
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therefrom (sabba utusu attano gamanavithim vijahitva aññaya vithiya 
na gacchati sakavithiya va gacchati); On the day of great renunciation 
the light effulged out of the Buddba and flcoded all the dwelling 
places of the gods like the planet Venus (osadhiviya’ taraka) which 
ilumines all directions (obhasenti disš sabba).! 


COMPULSORY COURSE 


` The Buddhist rehgious rites are strictly followed in accordance 
with the right moment (ksana) calculated from the planetary con- 
figurations. The Patimokkha codes and Vinya rules Bosicated by 
the Master speak of such references in profuse. In one place the 
Buddha makes the study of ‘Jyotisa’ as a compulsory course; the monk 
who dweils in the forest is to learn the positions of the lunar mansion 
and their import either in whole (uakkhatta pādāni jananti) or one 
section only with reference to the cardinal points.” Besides evidences 
in canonical literature, ‘‘Jyotisa’’ was incorporated in the Buddhistic 
studies is evident from archaeological finds, has reliefs, carvings in 
sandstone pillars etc.,—e.g. at Nalanda, ‘Bodh-Gaya š etc. Havell 
is of opinion * that in addition to the, classes ‘in J yotisa lessons, the 
Nalanda University maintained a well equipped royal observatory." 


ManAyAna AND HinayAna SCHOOLS 


The chronicle of ceylon testify to the fact that just after the reign 
of Dutthagamani and Vattagamani (ist & 2nd Cent, B.C.) and down - 
to the time of Aggabodhbi (780 A.D.) there was serious alterations in 
Buddhism owing to the intermixture with it of Hinduism. The 
south Indian Hindus who were mostly Brahmins and well versed in 
astrology and talismanism, became well tolerated.’ ` 

In the Mahavarnsa, it is stated that in the succeeding stages after 
Sena I (846 A.D. ) Birabāhu, the father of Parškramabšhu I, very 
frequently consulted astrologers to ascertain his well-being and per- 
formed rituals to appease the wrath or displeasure of planets.’ 

It is even noticed that on the occasion of ceremony at home, e.g., 
during ‘‘annaprisana’’ (the day when rice-gruel is first allowed to 
be touched in the mouth of the baby) the bhikkhus (monks) are invited 

1 Viminavatiha pp. 7. 

2 8, B. B. XX, pp. 294. 

3 Gay& and Buddha Gaya by Dr. B. M. Barua, (Cal. 1934), i ak V, pp. 84-92. 

4 The ancient and Mediaval Architecture of India (1915) pp. 1 

5 In Support cf such ofservation Havell has erroneously Enna the name of I-Tsing 
which shuld be a record of Hiien-Tsing Cf :—-The Vea of Nalanda by H. D. Sankalia 
(1914) pp. 86 £; J. R. A. 8. XII (New serics) pp. 571. 


Dr. Copleston pp. 228. 
t Txii, 88, 43; Ivii, 48; Lix, 34. 
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to enchant sutras from selected Buddhist scriptures, viz., Jayaman- 
galagatha ete., in addition to the casting of a boroscope to see whether 
any ominous incident awaits tbe baby in life. Needless to say the 
bhikkhas are found to do this practice at bome in the Panasala. ' 

Such preparation of horoscopes or enchantment of hymns to 
counteract evil aspects of planets, by the monks, obviously are used 
to bring in a ‘‘considerable income” to the fund of the monasteries.” 

This necessarily leaves the impression that “Astrology is the more 
reputable form of divination practised by orthodox Buddhist monks.° 

In the liberal echool the monks in matters of almost everyday 
business as well as in the great epochs of Jife, are found to seek divi- 
nation or astrological predictions. In Tibetan Buddbism the nativity 
(horoscope) of every individual is most carefully preserved by himself 
to consult bis life events at times of need. Thus Rockhiil experienced 
from his long stay at Tibet that the Buddhist monks apply various 
methods of astrological calculations akin to “Shen Chen’’ process of 
Chinese Buddhism which are “‘surprisingly accurate.” * 

Very recently Dr. Carl Grosser, whose stay in ‘Tibet for thirty 
six years has convinced him of his new find of a ready made diagram 
with astrological predictions ° about a political incident which according 
to him would come to practical truth in due time.’ In this diagram 
discovered in a cave at Lasha, it is engraved that in the ‘Iron-Horse z 
year (i.e., 1950 A.D.) Tibet shall undergo invasion by foreigners but 
in the ‘Harth-Tiger year (1959 A.D ) the Tibetans shall again become 
independent. It may be mentioned in this connection that similar 
discoveries of old inscriptions in a pillar of pyramid have been made 
by archaeologists at Egypt * where it is stated that king Forouk shall 
be banished and the administration shall go to an able military 
personne! in 1954 A.D. In the Northern Buddhism, Bodhisattva 
Mafijueri is the presiding deity of the astrologers.” At the time of 


1 Dr. Gopleston pp. 228. 
2 #.R.B, IV. pp. 786. 
3 Ibid. 
4 J. R.A. 5, (1891) pp. 235 #, Cf :—-Waddell’s The Buddhism of Tibet pp. 4508. 
5 To India still to-day this type of ready made predictions of nativities Janma- 
Kundali) are available from * Bhrigu Samhbiia’’ of Northern India and “N&di-Grantham™ of 
South India. The present writer has already compieted in editing a section of Bhrigu 
Samhita on the basis of a mss , preserve‘! with India Once Library (at London); certain 
books belonging to the huge collection of Nadi Literature have already been edited by Dr. 
Khunhan Raja and other eminent scho’ars aad have been published fr.m Govt. Orientai 
Mos. Library, Madras 

& Himadri (A Bengali weekly newspaper) of 27/8/1954 pp I. 

1 .betan Buddhists like the Hindu astrologers use a cvele of 60 years. Cf :—Nadi 
Jyotisa by Meena (Bangalore 1945 I pp 3 and Dr. Waddell's Buddhism of Tibet, pp 452. 

8 Himadri of 16/7/1954 pp. I. Cf:—Astronomy and Astrology of the cuneiforra 
texts and transcriptions” bv Dr. A H. Sayce in (TSBA Series) ITI, pp. 1458, 

9 Cf. The Gods of the Northern Buddbism by Alice Getty, pp. 97. 
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casting horoscope the Buddhist astrologers are supposed to invoke 

first this deity in a Buddhist manner keeping in conformity with the 

sense like ‘‘Svasti Sree Ganesdya Namah’ in the horoscopes of Hindu 

astrology. ; l 
IRREGULAR METHOD : 


In Buddhism there is no such systematised work on Jyotisa. 
Buddha’s strict disapproval might be the cause for it. Inspite of this 
fact here and there, in Buddhist literature references to cursory dis- 
cussions on both astronomy and astrology are available. 


Horascoric PRINCIPLE 


It is-almost an established fact that from ihe primitive stage 
improvement and more systematic investigations in arts and sciences, 
especially in astronomy and astrology were sponsored in Buddhist 
India. As there was no proper instructions from the Master, separate 
treaties on the subject by the Buddhists are not encouraged to be 
written. The information on the subject are thus found to be in 
ecattered way in the wide range of Buddhist literature.’ 

Buddhists follow the fundamental principle of Hindu astrology. 
The horoscope is cast by placing the planetary configurations in 
accordance wilh the nautical almanac that usually contained nakkhatta 
yoga,” tithi, karana ° etc., besides a diurnal table of the sun rise and 
sun set: On a judgment of the positions of asterisms (Nakkbattin? 
oloketi) ° aspects of the planets (nakkhatta cram) and on compu- 
tation of them (makkhattaén ugganhati) © which have hold over human 
destiny,” the astrologer (Horapathake,* Nakkhattapithaka,” Nakkhat- 
tajanaka) ™ is accustomed to predict (nakkhattan adisati).™ 

To follow the customery principle, the Buddbist astrologers 
during Buddha’s time used to predict on. the basis of fixing up 
“Tagua”? which was like vedic method always done from canda 
(moon) 1° ; whatever they wanted to predict, it was prima facie on the 


Cf :—Pre Buddhist India —Ratilal Mehta, pp 307, Jataka, IT pp. 426; V. pp. 474. 
Jataka I, pp. 82ft, š 
. Dhammapada commentary, T, pp. 174. 

Ibid I, pp. 165. 

Ibid, 166. 

Petavattbu, IIT, 4. 

Samyutta Nikaya, I, 208, 

Mahāvamsa, pp, 35, 71. 

Mata Niddesa, pp. 889, 

Jataka V. pp. 476. 

Maha Niddesa, pp. 382. 

12 Tt may be pointed out that the system of computing “Lagna” (Ascendant) from the 
birth moment as a further advancement over earlier system was introduced in India, perhaps 
after the Greek invasion (Cf :— Our Astronomers and Astronomy” by Prof. Jogesh Ch. Roy, 
Vidyanidhi; Mndra-Rakgssa, canto LV, 28 ; cf: Prof. Jacobi's “De aetrologiac Indical ‘Hora 
appellatae Originibus (18721); In this dissertation Prof. Jacobi has’ shown that the admig- 
ture of purely Indian astrology with the Greek prineiple, tock place, before 4th cent. A.D. 
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calculation of moon’s movement (candayoga vagena) in relation to 
particular asterism (nakkhatta)’? constellation or zodiacal sign (ghara, 
rasi) : 
Nakkhattapithaka nakkhattarh ddisanti, atthavisati 
nakkhattani imina nakkhattena gharapaveso kattabbo, 
imina nakkhattena .vareyyam karetabbam, imina nakkhattena 
vijaniharo kattabbo, imina nakkhattena gharavaso kattabbotil I? 


The astrologer also considers various other features viz , ascens- 
jon (nakkhattanan pathagamanan) and retrogression (uppathaga- 
manam)” courses of the planets ‘(nakkhatapatha)’ and their transit 
(nakkhattagaha)° ete. e 


For casting horoscope the Badde base their calculations on 
numerical expressions,“ space,” (on the basis of which Altitude, 
Latitude and Longitude could be understood) and time (Kāla); 
“Time” is split up into smaller periods each of which is an unit 
(Ksana); Each unit is supposed to be 90th part of the duration- of a 
thought, or the 4,500th. part of a minute. According to Mahavibhisa 
6,493), 099,980 moments ‘ksana) make a full day." In the Abhidarma 
koga, the minute divisions of Ksana is given as e below: — o 


ig a 


120 Ksana=1 tatksana 

60 fatksanas= 1 lava 

80 lavas=1 muhirta (= —48 European Minutes) 
5 muhürtas=1 Kala (Buddhist hour) 
6 Kilas=1 day (24 Buropéan hours) 


Zovias 


s 


Jn Buddhism like Vedie conception, the: zodiac is conceived of 
twelve signs (rasi) ° with 28 lunar mansions (atthavisati nakkhattani*? 
Though Abhidhanapadiké does not mention ‘‘Abhijit’’. and speaks 


Jataka IIT, pp. 348. 
Mahaniddesa, pp. 382 

Digba, IT pp. 259, TII, PP. 85, 90 
Dhammapada; pp. ‘908 ` hs 


Digha T, 10 
n Talitayiatara (T:efmann’s edition) pp. 149; for other notutions vide Avalamsaka and 


Saddharmaruniarika-quoteddin Mc TI Govera, pp. 396, 
r 7 Manual of Buddhist philosophy, by Me. Govern, I, pp. 41. Milindapànba page 50 


: Kathavatt'.u i 8; ii, 7: Anguttara II, 140; II, 41 I 
f; T Points of controversy. pp. 894; Milindapañha, pp. 271 8988; Kathävatthu v`, 4.6.7 

9 For details vide watters * on Yuan Chuang” section on Tndian Time. 

i0 Cf :—Bodhgaya pt. H, by De. B.M. Barua, where details of the gadias are available; 
Cf :—Abbidhanappadipiki under the heading “‘rasi’’; Cf :—~Mahavastu, I. 175, Mahiivyutp- 


tu, pp. 80 
ae Mahduiddésa II pp. 882; Jataka VY, pp. 476 


9—1946P—TIT 
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of 27 ‘constellations, the Buddhist knew of this asterism ' is evident 
from the use of the same as proper name like the planet “‘Rahu’’;” 
In Chinese Buddhist literature 28 constellations are mentioned.* 

Dr. Rhys Davids under misconception ignoring “Abhijit” perhaps 
in the foot-steps of Abhidhanappadipka, supported Plunket’s -view 
that altogether there are 27 constellations of which Mrgaéira and 
Agrahayani are but one nakkhatta, repeated twice in different names.‘ 
The Buddhist literature frequently refer to the use of lunar zodiac ; 
This is evident when the astrologer (nakkhattakovido) calculates the 
zodiacal signs (taraka rupāni) and finds out the day's particular 
‘Nakkhatta’ in relation to moon; (candayogavasena) and concludes 
that to-day is Kattika (skt. krittika,-<Latin, Aleyone) or Rohini (Latin, 
Aldebaram) or so and so. 


PLANETS AND CONSTELLATIONS 


The Buddhists like the Jainas’ regard the heavenly lumina- 
ries as vehicles of gods, who are re-born in accordance with their 
performed meritorious deeds'in a region just below in’ rank to the 
gods of Tavatimsa world. In Buddhist cosmogony it is often— 
mentioned that the sun, moon, planets Jike Rabu and other heavenly 
bodies, constellations etc., as- accompanying gods in the retinue of 
Sakka’ (Indra) used io pay visits tothe Buddha.” The Dhamma- 
sathgaha of Dhammakitti informs us that the moon, the sun, the Rahu 
(Dragon’s head or ascending node of the moon) are amongst other 
guardians and protectors of the world.® Rev. Hardy says that the 
Sarasamgaha of Siddhadatta and Dhammasarhgani of Dbammakitti, 
are the two Buddhist works that have attempted to systematise the 
scattered aspects of Buddhist ‘‘Jyotisa’’.® In the canonical literature, 
planets, stars, constellations, and other luminaries in the firmament 
have been used under one common term ‘‘nakkhatta’’,—occasionally 
‘‘taraka”’ as a synonym of the same. 

1 Ancient Calendar pp. 227 ff. 

Samyutta Nikaya, Il, pp. 204; Cf:— The name Svati Bikkhu in Bower Mss., 
Ch VI—quoted in Vaidyaka—Vytidota, pp. 261; The Svati asterism (Latin, Bootis) is the 
151b in order of positions in the list of 28 asterisms 5. 


3 Melangés posthumus d, histel de Litt Orientates (1849) by A. Remusdt pp. 85; 
Cf :—The generally ancepted theory is that the nakgatras were 28 or 28 constellations thas 


‘youghly mapped out the ecliptic’’ Indian Antiquary Vol L. (1921) pp. 44: Cf: Mahavyntp- 


ptti, 165; Niddesa, pp. 882; Lalitavistara (Mura’s edition pp. 502 f; Divyaivaadaa. pp. 689; 

4 Pali—Eng. Dict., pp. 180; Cf:—‘‘dosagune‘dnitum samattho nakkhatatthavis- 
tiya n’ kottasesu’’"—Jataka, VI. pp. 476 = 

5 Gf :—The Heart of Jainism b. Mrs, Sinclair, H. 268 f. 

6 Of :—Bilarikcsiya Jataka IV, pp. 63 ff: Mannal of Buddhist philosphy by Me 
Govern. Vol, I. pp. 65 

i Digha IT. pp. 259 : 

: 1. D :— Legenda & Theories of the Buddhists by Rev, 8, Hardy, pp. 988, 

Teid. i 
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These bodies have been differentiated and caiegorised by Bud- 
dhaghosa in Sumangala Vilasini.? 

In the range of Buddhist literature, nine planets” are regarded 
as the basis of horoscopic computation. Amongst these ‘frequent 
mention of the following planets are found in a scattered way. 


Canda (moon) Budha (Mercury) Osadhi tārakā (skt. sukra = venus) 
Rahu, Suriya, ete. . 

The Moon is called as the king of all heaveniy bodies-(nakkhat- 
taraja)° and all planets transit of move in proportion to her (moon) 
attraction .** I 

Next to Moon, the orb of the:Sun (Suriyamandala) is mentioned 
frequently `; specific references to the eclipse of the sun (suriyaggaha)* 
in addition to his motion and size are as well available. In this 
connection it may be noted that in the matter of planetary computa- 
tions the Buddhist literature invariably mention first the name of the 


moon and then the sun’ e.g., 

(a) “‘Candima Suriyanam patha gamanam bhavissati’’ * : 

(b) “Candima Suriyanam abba '” ° 

Rahu is the next much spoken of planet in Buddhist literature, 
he is described as a best possessor of personality (attabhiva);?° Ketu 
is understood to be a beam of light that dazzles with effulgence.”* 


The Osadhi tārakā, is a synonym of ‘‘Sukra’* or Venus whose 
“odaita, odatavanna’’ or radiant whiteness and glow?” have been 
typically described in Buddhist literature as ‘‘obhasenti disd sabbi 
osadhi viya tavaki’’’*; It’s brightness is understood to symbolize 
purity—(parisuddha-OsadLitaraka viya) ;** Besides a description of it's 
brightness, the Majjhima Nikaya’* as well mentions of its visibility 
in the early morning (vigata valahake). In the fragment’? of corrupt 
reading of the only traceable supposed text on Buddhist Astrology, 


2 Vide commentary on Brahmajala Suttanta of Digha Nikaya. | 
2 Vide under “Gaha” in Mahavyutpatti and Abhidhanappadipika, 
3 Jataka ITI, pp. 348 Ç 
! 4 Theragāthā If, 43; vinaya I, 246. . : 
5 Añguttara I, 283; Cf :—The Bedhisaltva Doctrine by Dr. Hardayal pp, 39 
& Atthasalini, pp. 318 3 
` Jataka I. 133 274, III, 52, 361, 377, IV. 880; V. 453; Dhammapada commentary 
Iv. 1 


° 
8 Digha Nikaya, T, pp. 10 
3 Majihin a II, pp. 35 
1 Anguttara II, pp. 17 
Ml Theragatha I, pp. 54 
12 Digha Nikaya IJ, 111. 
B Vimanavattuba, pp. 7 d : 
M Ttivuttake. 20; Papancasudani IT, 638,772; visuddhimagga IL; 442, 
13 IJ, pp. 34 (culagakuladayi sutta). J 
16 Mes. Remains of Buddhist Lit, found in Eastern Turkestan— Vol, T, pp. 12, 
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there is the mention of “ausatayogavi’’, ië., in conjunction with the 
planet ‘‘Osadhi’’. 

Tn the Mahävyuipatti osadhi tārakā is called ‘‘usanastaraka’’ 
and: ‘‘Usasistaraka’’ ; It may be pointed out here that in Sarskrit 
“Sukra” is synonymously known as ‘‘Usanas’’.? Dr. Kern is of 
‘opinion .that “‘Osadhi’’ is a corrupt form from Osani= Skt., Ausani, 
(=ausasi,—‘ star of the dawn’) a derivative of usanas.? To some 
ancient * lexicographists the word ‘‘Usana’’ originated from ‘‘Kavi- 
nām ” and represented the meaning, ‘one who shows from one end 
to the other’ (Krantadarsinim); Thus the Vas (meaning, exertion 
of will) being associated with the affix ‘anas’ becomes ‘‘Usana’’ in 
‘the active voice. It may be mentioned here that in the astrological 
treaties of Ganesh Daivajña (1520 A.D.) it is said that when ‘“‘Kavya’’ 
(another synonym of “‘Sukra’’) occupies the eleventh house from 
Lagna in a particular nativity, the person becomes proficient in 
medicine (osadbi). In the opinion of paragara when Sukra occupies 
the fifth house from ‘“Luagna’”’ the person gets proficiency in education 
(suiadhigasya vidyasukham);° In the Srimad Bhagavat Gita, it is 
obviously mentioned that ‘‘Ugana’’ (=Sukra) is the best of all poets 
(Kavinimuganah kavih).’ Dr. Hoernle remarks, “ Usana, with the 
patronymic kavya, was an ancient sage who was the preceptor of the 
Asuras—the opponents of Devas. As such he is always represented 
in Antagonism to Indra. Itis curious that... the composition of a 
remedy which was.a favourite with Indra is ascribed to him ’’:* 
Buddhaghosa says® that the pianet ‘‘Sukra’’ is called ‘‘Osadhi’”’ 
becatise, when it appears in the sky people collect medicine and drink 
them: by its sigo (sukk& taraka tassa udayato patthiya tena saññanena 
osadhani ganhanti pi pivanti ; pi tasma Osadhi tärakā ti vuccati): It 
may be ‘mentioned here that the -Itivuttaka commentary furnishes us 
a different interpretation ; According to it’ that because the planet 
sukra’s illuminating and effulging rays are efficacious tò varieties of 


171 

2 Aitereya Brahmana LIT, 33, Santan 1,7,4,1. 

3 Verspreide Gc 8:hriften, The Hague (1918) 1I, pp. 250. 

4 For a detail discussion on the word, vide vaidyaka- -vattinata (in Bengali) compiled by 
Sri Gurupada Halder,—-and published from 47, Halderpara Road, Kalighat esas 
1954). pp. 8837. ` 

4 Jatakalarhkdra, Edited by Pandit Digindra Nath Pathak (1859 Sakabda). ; 

ê Parasari Hora, —Edited by Sri Bimalakanta Lahiri, M.A.B L. (Cal, 1362 BS), 


pp. 2BD. 

4 10. 87; In the Srimad Bhagavat purana, the geneology is given that “Usanā” is the 
son cf Kavi, whose father is Bhvigu,—'' Kavidcabhargavo yasya bhagavanugané, sutah,”— 
4.1. 44. : 


8 Bower Manuscript, 1], pp. 157. 
3 Papafica sudavi I, 714. 
10 79, : ‘ . 
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medicines, it is called ‘‘Osadhi’’ (usanna pabha etāya dhiyati osadhi- 
nam va anubalappadayikatta osadhi), . This naturally suggests’ that 
the Buddhists knew the chatacteristic effects of Venus, as a planet 
ruling over medicine. 

Another notable feature in Buddhist astrology is that they knew 
the iinmeasurable brightness of Venus as such similes for referring to 
brightness were used in terms of ‘ Osadhi tārakā; The first telescopic 
observation of Venus by Galelio in 1610 A.D., revealed that amongst 
all planets the brightness of Venus is next to the silvery beams of 
the moon.’ 

The other planets in Buddhist astrology, are found to be same in 
description with-these in Brabmanic and Hindu astrology. 

The list of twenty-eight constellations (atthavisatinakkhattam) * 
in Buddhist literature are also like those found in Brahmanic and 
Hindu Astrology; Thus the Sanskrit .Asvini (Latin, Arieties) naksatra 
(Constellation) whose symbol represents ‘‘Horse,’’—is known in Pali 
literature as ‘‘Assayuja’’; The Rohini naksatra (Latin, Aldebarun), 
whose symbol is ‘‘Cart’* in mediaeval Indian Jyotisa ° is called in 
Buddhist: literature as “Sakata” t Abhijit in Pali literature is 
Abhijik:? Of these twenty-eight constellations frequent mention of 
Asšlha ° and Uttarasilha’ (Latin, Sagittari), Kattika -(Latin,~-Tauri 
Alcyone) and Rohini? (Latin—Tawri Alcyon) ete., etc., are evident in 
Buddhist literature. 


PROPHECIES 


On an examination of’ the prophecies and divinations found in 
Buddhist literature, we are téminded of their close affinity with the 
astrological predictions of Nadi literature’ of South® and Bhrigu 
Samhita"? of Northern India. I 

l These astrological, works are found to contain ready-made pro- 
piecie about persons who are yet unborn, who are already living 


` 
eer 


' Galelio observed :—“Crnthie figurus smulatur Mater Amoram’’—‘ the mother of the 
the Loves (Venus) imitates the phases of the moon,—quoted in Life on Other worlds by 
Dr. R. Spencer Jones (Mentor series), pp. 99. 

` @ Abhidhanappadipika, pp. 55-60; Mahaniddesa, IT, pp. 882; Lalita vistara (Mitra's 
edition) pp. 502 f; Pivyavadana pp. 639 ff : . 
3 Brihat Samhita of Varahamibira, ch. IX, 81. 26. 

4 Digha Nikaya, TI, pp. 204; Cf :—J.P.T.9. 1909, pp. 13. 

5 Sathyutta pt. IT, pp. 204, 

t Jataka I. pp. 50. 

7 Ibid I, pp. 63, 82. 

3 Sutta Nipāta commentary, pp: 456. : 

0 For an information of these literature vide, The Astrological Magazine (Bangalore? i 
1951, 99. 

0 Vide my article “ Historical Evolution of Bbriga Sarhhitš ", read at the Gwalic - 
session of the Indian Hist. Congress, and published in The Astrological Magazine (Bangalore) 
1964, September. 
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and who are dead (trikaia). These prophecies mainly are made on 
the line of foretelling future events in the person’s life including a 
mention of his name, his parent’s and wife's names ete., etc. The 
conclusion of these prophecies, is drawn by giving a clear indication 
of the nature of the person’s future birth. Obviously these fascinat- 
ing works, that have bewildered ail reasonings’ for their accuracies 
and correctness of happenings, have drawn attraction of many eminent 
researchers; ” Besides, Govt. of Madras have already published few 
volumes out of a huge store house of such collections that are in 
possession of Oriental Mss. Library (Madras). 

In the wide range-of Buddhist literature, we encounter similar 
predictions which apparently appeared to the tradition as spiritual 
prophecies.” We call it as predictions in view of the fact that we 
have seen in anterior pages that study of Astronomy and Astrology 
had a strong allurement to the votaries and meditating mendicants of 
the religion of the Buddha. Besides, the vast literature of Buddhist 
Tantra informs us that to attain perfection and to make frequént 
spiritual prophecies after acquiring powers in sorceric practices 
(iddhipaccays) are very difficult as well injurious to the person who 
wants to indulge in such practices +; whereas to predict future events 
from acquiring a scientific knowledge in the heavenly luminaries 
(nakkhatta-Vijja) are easily practicable to even a lay devotee, not to 
speak of devout monks. In the Milinda-pañha, we witness the 
prediction of the Buddha with regard to the exact name and nature of 
the future births of “a bhikkbu and a samanero’’; The Buddha 
could predict that these two in accordance with their services in 
present life, shall be born after five hundred years of his (Buddha’s) 
Mah4parinibbana as Nagasena and King Milinda: 


99 6 


“mama parinibbananto paficavassasate atikkante etc. uppajjissanti 


In the same work, another startling prediction is made suggesting 
the name and date of composition of the ‘Kathavatthu.’’ 7 


1 Colonel Olcott, the founder—President of the Theosophical Society is so moved with 
the perfect readings of thcse literature, that he coujectnted them to be clairvoyance of the 
Asticloger who reads them out from the r'alm leaf Mss,—eide Old Diary Leaves, (Lendon 
edition’, 1904, pp 288, 241. i I 

2 Of :—'The Astrological Magazine (Bangalore) 1954 A.D., pp. 49,589; 1956 A.D.,— 

. 690 ete ‘ 
sp 3 Visuddhi-Magg—Edition, Mrs. Rhys Davids II, 411 ff.; Cf -Warren's Buddbism 
in Transl. pp. 815 f; Jataka I, 288 ff; Patisambbidamagga edition, A. O, Taylor, Sec. TII ; 
Cf : Also Winternitz ; Hist of Ind. Lit., IT, pp. 50, 51, 945. 

4 Digha L. 214; ITT, 112%; Vinaya declares it as a IDukkata offence for a monk to 
perform soreeria practices. 

Cj ~The Lakkhana Sutta (No. 30) of Digha. 

& Of :~Milindapafiba—Vahirakatha. 

7 Ibid, ° 
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In the Theragātha, we notice that in reply to the question as to 
what the monks of the future will be like, Phassa prophecies a picture 
which seems to indicate a period of the complete decay of Buddhism." 

With regard to the origin and spread of Prajna-paramita litera- 
ture, a likewiss prophecy of the ‘Buddha is evident in the Asta- 
sahasrika.” 

Prophecies, frequently made by the Buddha and his disciples, 
besides lay devotees are abundantly available in Buddhist literature,°— 
but ail of them are not to be taken as from spiritual powers,—rather 
we could assume them to be from. the knowledge of the science of 
expressed his strong dislike in the Kevadha Sutta’ and in other 
places ° that no prophecies and likewise miracles (iddhi) should be 
demonstrated through sorceric practices, “rather than by means of 


23 6 


teaching and persuasions. 
TAEISMANISM 


The Buddhists believe that the planetary forces can hurle down 
3 ufferings to mortals on earth ; Such sufferings due to malefic effects 
of planetary bodies are called ‘‘Nakkhatta-Pilana.’”?’ The destiny 
pattern of a person thus changed or curbed due to planetary effects, 
according to Buddhist astrologers could be stopped, checked or 
mended.* 

The above claim of the Buddhists could be taken as rational, 
provided modern views on latest scientific inventions are taken Into 


consideration.® 
In Buddhist literature, thus we find remedies generally of three 
types against malefic planetary effects. These are as follows :— 


(a) To wear in person planetary jewels (gaha ratana) 


l Verses 949-980; Cf :—Anguttara, Sutta No. 80. 

2 Edition,-Rajendralala Mitra (1888), p. 225ff. 

3 Avadina Sataka, Nos 28, 34, 86, 64, 100; Lankavatara (Nanjio edition), Ch. X, 
784f.; Rastrapala-pariprecha (Finot edition) pp. ix #; 28ff, ete. 

Digha, T. pp. 214. 

Š Jbid., III, pp. 1128; Vinaya, culla V, 8 2. 

° Cfi—Wioternitz,—Hist, of Ind. Literature, II, p. 42. 

7 Dhammapada C mm: ntary, I, p. 16. 

. 8 Khuddakapatha--German Transl. by K. Svidenstucker, Breslau, 1910,p.3; O) :— 
Paper on the subiect by M. Grimblot and Leon Feer in Journal Asiatique, 1871, s. 6, t 
XVIII. 

9 CJ:—Destiny and Cosmió Factors by Prof. V, Gore, D.Sc., (Bangalore 1959) 
p. 72; Studies in Occult Chemistry and Physics by G. E. Sutcliffe Madras, 1923) 
p. 187; Buddhism and Science by Paul Dhalke (Eng. Transl. from Original German by 
Bhikkhu Silacara,— London 1918), pp 16ff; Thought vibration or the Law of Attraction in 
the Thought world by W. W. Atkinson, pp 2; sounds we can not hear, by Frof. B. 
Kudrayavtsev, (Moscow 1956) pp. 1iff. As this matter 13 not within the scope of this paper, 
I propose to take up the same as separate article for future publication under the title 
“Science cf Buddhist Talismanism in selation to Modern Thought.” 
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(b) To wear in person amulets (dharani) 
(c) To perform ‘Shanti’ Ceremony (Paritta) 

Mr. Cyrus Abayakoon in his learned paper has already presented 
them in a different way; To him these purely Buddhistic ‘remedies 
are systematicaliy recorded in an Ola by the High Priest of -Pindi- 

' kassa Arama of the Jetavana of Anuradhipur at Ceylon, over a 
thousand. years ` ago.'’ Among. ‘the planetary. jewels (Mani)? the 
Buddhist literature speak frequently of Nilakanta (Sapphire), Canda- 
künta (Moon Stone), Siriyakinta (Ruby!, Mutta (Pearl), -Vaidujja 
(Cat’s eye), Vajra (Diamond), Pichi (Emerald) etc. A complete list 
of planetary jewels known to the ancient Buddhists are preserved i in 
detail in Sinhalese texts.” 

The Buddhist literature, speak as well of amulets or Dharant. 
These are liké ‘Kavaca’’ that contain’ protective spells. These, 
Dharanis are to be worn ‘‘for the protection, safety and shelter’ of the 
preachers.’’* Dr. Winternitz, in this- connection conjectures, “The 
protective and salutary magical power of a Dhiarani is _ primarily due 
to its containing some piece of: Wisdom in nuce, and nöt to any” occult 
mystical significance of the words and syllables, though it is true 
that the Dharanis do also or ue ‘magic worde; (mantropadanh of of 
this kind.’”* A i a 

In ibe Mahayana Buddhist texts we find the grand pictute of 
the glorification and, efficacies of varied. nature of these Dharanis.® 
In the section on Shanti ceremony (Santi Prakaraya) of ancient Indian 
astrological works, it has been’ said on the basis ‘of’ rulings of vedic 
literature" that if due oblation and performance of worship are done’ 
to appease ‘the displéasure of particular planet “Or planets, ` ‘iccording 
to one’s birth nativity or progressed horoscope (gocara),~-the person’ 
is supposed to get a relief in his trouble.”’ 

“‘gocare và vilagne vå ye grahah ristasticakah | |. 
pujayettan prayatnena pujitah’ syuh Subbapradab’ | es A 
1 The Astrological Magazine (Bangalòre) 1949, Sepleniber, p . 577; Ua 'Hioduisi 


by Monier Williams, pp. 127; Buddhism in Tibet by Waddell—pp. eit, 
2 Milindapafibe, pp. 118; .Cf:—A popular Treatise on Gems in eianeins to their 
scientifie value by Dr. D. Fruchtvanger (New York 1859). 
a Maniwala,— Edited by. Raja S. M. Tagore (Cal. 1881), IT, Pp. 957; AA RN 
pp. 
I Saqdbarmapundurila, pp. 819; Divyayadana, pp. 618. 
-A Hist. of Ind. Lit. (Eog. Transi. from original German), IL po.- 881, 
.Cf :—Mss. Remains in Eastern Turkestan--BJ. by Hoernle ~-Aparimitayuh Sütra, 
`T, pp. af 829; Hoernle in JRAS, 1910, pp. 881. Gf: also, Bendall in J.R.A.S., 1901, 
pp. 122 
1 Satapatha Brabmana 17.1.9; Aitoreya Brāhmaņa. “h part 3.4-3. Cf: ENN 
vidhina Brahmana; Cf Keith in J. R.A 8., 1910. pp 9348; Cf :—Aalso the position of the 
Vaitina -Sütra: in ‘the Atharvaveda, literature by W. Caland in Wiener Zeitsewilt fur dis ` 
kunde des Mergenlandes, 18, 1904 A D., pp. 185ff; Cf :e-Winternitz in Ibid 26, 1912 A D. 


pp. 248 f. 
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The Buddha, was not generally in favour of indulging in Shanti 
performances introduced by vedic seers; Hs regarded these as me-ro- 
mancy, sorcery or magic (iddbi) but nevertheless he is.credited with 
having imparted lessons on these prvetices,—commonly known as 
Tantric rituals; The Buddha did give his consent to perform these 
Santi practices with a view “that prosperity in this world by virtue 
of these could be attained by his Jess advance! disziples who saemed 
to care more for this world than for the Nirvana preached by him ” ? 
Obviously a supreme personality a3 the Buddhy was,—he even could 
not ignore the importance of incorporating talismin’e practices 
in his religion from all possible sources to popularise and to expand 
his monastic scheme. ‘This is clearly manifest, besides a few meagre, 
references in Pali literature. In Sintaraksita and his disciple 
Kamalagila’s discussions ať full length in Tuttvasarheraha and its 
commentary, it clearly testifies to such novel measure taken up by the 
Buddha.? Asa matter of fact, we could reiterate that these talismanic 
practices out of which evolved the Buddhist Tantric literature,—have 
‘contributed a great deal to such ‘pseuto-sciences as Astronomy, 
Astrology, Medicine, Alcemy, Chiromancy.* Horoscopy, Divination and 
prognosties ”. It is interesting to note that these sorceric practices 
gained such a wide-spread appeal in Buddhist India, that immediately 
after the Buddha’s period in 4th. Cent. B.C. dipiomatic-politician 
like Kautilya is found to have ‘been tempted to recommend ': to the 
king to seék the help of magicians to avert calamities to the state '’.° 

The various modes of Shanti performinces are found in scattered 
way in the canonical literature of the Buddhists. They have been 
systematised in post Buddha era and grouped in a separate collection 
called ‘‘Paritta’’,~a work on ‘ Exorcism Formula’. The Cillivagga’? 
and the Milindapatiha* mention that the Buddba allowed to recite 
‘‘Parittas’’ as a watch, a guard, a protection for oneself; The occasion 
of the delivery of such injunction was (he death of a monk from snake 
bile,” According to Mabel Bade* during the reign of King Anorata 
of Burma, intriguing monks usel to recite the Parittas as an easy 
means of clearing “ man’s guilty conscience from all wrong doing”, 

1 -Di,ha T. pp. 90; These vijié (sciences) according to the Buddha were crooked 
{tiracchana); Cf:—the legend of Sardula Karnavadioa in Divyavadina, pp. 611; Raj. 
Mitra, Nip, Buddh Lit. pp. 2238. 

Cf: Sadhanamala,—-Edilion Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, IL, Intro., pp. xvi. 

3 Tatlvasarhgraka pp 905; Cf :—Sadhanamala, I, Intro, pp. xvii. 

4 ie. Palmistry. 

5 Sadbanamala, IT. Intro. pp. xiv 

$ Ibid, Intre. pp. sii 

1 Vinaya TI, pp. 110 ° 


8 pp. 170 F 
9 The Pali Lit. cf Burtna, p. 4.: 
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In Ceylon King Kassapa V, is found to have performed the Paritta- 
ceremony to protect his subjects from pestilence and bad harvest.’ 


The Paritta-ceremony is performed by the Buddhists mainly on 
occasions like those which have express sanction in the astrological. 
works of the vedie Brahmins ; ° Thus on the eve of construction of a 
new house, ° disease, apprehended danger, hostility ete.—Buddaist 
monks recite the Parittas with the firm conviction that they will be 
protected from al! the evils. The Buddhist Parittas are said to have- 
power to counteract the evil effects of the eclipses due to the moon 
and the sun.°’ The Mora Jataka records that the Buddha in his 
previous birth as a golden peacock used to recite (imam so parittarh 
katva moro carali) a sun prayer daily in the morning and evening to 
win over hie expected dangers (attano jivitam rakkhanto), especially 
against serpent bites. Tucidentally a typical example could be cited” 
with regard to saving tke life of a monk with the help of enchantment 
of Parittas and mystic hymns (of Buddhist Tantric practices). It is 
said while tke Lord was staying in the garden of Anatha-pindika at 
Sravasti,—at that time, the Sviti Bikshu, was bitten by a black snake 
on the finger of the right feet (Krsna sarpena daksine padingusthe 
dastab) and consequently he fella swoon on the ground (sa klanta-. 
kayah bhumau patitab). Ananda, on a sight of such incident asked 
some advice from a fellow Bikgu who thereupon said, ‘Take refuge 
under ihe Triad and then bind the bitten portion with ligature 
(rajjuvetstana); on doing this, utter the hymns of ‘ Mohamayari 
vidyarajii’. By a faithful follow of. the procedure Ananda could 
save the life of the Svati Biksu. The hymns which Ananda en- 
chanted are some unintelligible mystic sound vibrations :* i 

1 be Pa'i Lit. «f Ceylon, ~ edition, Malalaseke-a, pp- 75 ff. : 

2 Cf :—Thihat Sathlitä of Varšbamihira; Brihat Jyotisha-Siddhänta —c mpiled by Szi 
Nibaran Chowdbury (Cal 1349 B §.), Ch. I-II. i : : 

3 Cf :—Bribat Sarhbilñ cf Varabamibira, Ch 58 

Cj:~-The Devalcp neat c£ Hindu Jeonograpby by Dr. J. N. Baneriee, pp. 15. 

4 Germ n Transi. cf Khuddskapatha by K. Setderstucker, Breslau, 1910, pp. 3; M. 
Grimblot and Leoh Feer,~Ex'raits du paritua in Journal Asiatique. 1871, 8.6, 6. xvit, 


p 225 f. 

ë E. R. B., IV, pp. 73. 

6 Jataka II, pp. #4. Ñ , ; 

1 Bower Manuscripts,—sdition Dr Hoernle (1893; Ch. VI. i 

8 Qu.ted in Vaidyaka-Vrttanta, é mpiled by Sri Gurnpada Halder, (Cal. 1954) pp 261; 
Cj :—Sadbanamaia I pp. 247, 249 f Th's reminds us the fact tlat Lord Rutherford, 
the famons excerimental physicist, proved that the pattern or arrangement of the protons, 
electrons ard neutrons can be changed by an outside agency; Tuis change in the number 
of fundamental units crates new elements and thus curb or chinge the destiny of the present 
element. (Cf. -Destiny and Cosmic Factors by Dr. V. Gors, D.S8¢,—Bangalore 1952,— 
pp. 14; Studies in oe ult chenistry and physi s by G E, Sutcliffe, pp; 137); Dr. Gora 
defines destiny as interpretation of rev Energy Quanta, with which a human being is bon 
and is analys-b'e in terms cf pbysis-chemisal as well as physiological properties; Syntheti- 
sing thege two aspects of science, we find a proper explanation cf the sound vibrations 
and their receticn over human de.tny. The Sovi.t Scientists claim that the supersonic 
and ultrasonic waves produced from sound vikrat'ons, are now used in wider application 
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Idi bidi hibidi nide ade yšde drivade hari 
vegudi dpathsupisicini arohani orohane ele 
mele tile kile tile mele mile,’’ ete., etc. 


It may be pointed out that these practices such as the euchant- 
ment of mystic mantras, performance of charm for protection (ärakga- 
piritta) etc., are generally indulged in the school of Vajrayana 
Buddhism. 

In the light of modern science when the talismanic practices of 
the Buddhist soothsayers are considered, it readily leaves room for us 

- to conclude that the Buddbist astrologers were much proficient in 
using scientifically these tantric or sorceric means to ward off ominous 
astra] influences,—-technically called by the Buddha as ‘‘iddhipaida’’ 
or miracle work, in which the Buddha at one time took part? to 
compete with other ascetics, with a view to boast gradiloquently of 
his marvellous spiritual powers that represented a later stage of the 
tradition. 

“in various branches of human activity. No longer do cnly physicists used it in their 
practical work, butalso cheinists, biologists, eng’nvcrs, physic.ans........ "s They have 
decidedly found that these sound vibrations have ‘ control over the course of chemical 
changes ° (Soun ls we cannot Hear by Pref. B. Kudryavtsev—Mossow, 1356, p 141). 


l Cf :--Advaya Vajra,—Editcd by M. M. Dr. Haraprosad Shastri; Sadbanamailé,-- 
by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 


4 Of :—The Patika Suita (No. 21) of Digha; Cf :--F, Weller in Asia Maior I, pp. 690 ff, 


THE SEPOY MUTINY AND THE HINDU. 
MUSLIM REACTION 


HARAPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA, M.A. 


Professor of History, Asutosh College 


The socio-religious policy of the Government of India during 
the year preceding the Mutiny and the introduction of greased 
cartridges towards the close of 1856 reacted adversely on both the 
Hindrs and Muslims of the country. When, through the initiative 
of the sepoys, the Mutiny broke out in 1857, both the Hindus and 
Muslims joined it in protest against the attitude of Government 
towards their religious feelings and social prejudices. It is not, 
however, a fact that all the Hindus and Muslims of the country rose 
in revolt. As the Mutiny progressed, Government found its support- 
ers among both the communities of the Indian society. Sometimes 
in the course of the Mutiny they renewed their old feuds and feil foul 
of each other, But such Hindu-Muslim feuds were sporadic and 
were confined to certain districts of the then North-western provinces 
only. Those Hindus and Muslims, who arrayed themselves against 
Government, stood, on the whole, united in common opposition to 
. Government during the Mutiny. 


The Mutiny thrived on the disaffection of both the Hindus and 
Muslims. Both of them had grievances against the British Govern- 
ment before the outbreak of 1857. So far as the Muslims were 
concerned, they could not forget that not long ago the political destiny 
of India was in their hands. They still sighed for their lost Empire 
and longed fcr its restoration on the ruins of the British power in 
India. "he Muslims of these areas, where Muslim fanaticism ran 
high, swelled the ranks of the mutineers with political motives. 
Consequently they came into hostility with the British Government 
so much so that they had to suffer much at the hands of the British 
Government for some years after the sky of India was cleared of the . 
cloud of the Mutiny. Tn fact, the failure of the revolt was much 
more disastrous to the Muslims than to the Hindus. The spread 
of higher education through the medium of English, though much 
appreciated by the Hindus, did not find favour with the Muslims who 
had prejudices against learning English. The ‘mollas’ used to forbid 
it on religions grounds. Status in society then depended much on 
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the knowledge of English. But the aversion of the Muslitns to it 
closed to them every avenue of prosperity in public life and arrested 
the growth of the Muslim middle-class in the pre-Mutiny days. The 
eagerness of the Hindus for imbibing western culture, on the other 
hand; raised their social prestige and decidedly gave them a primacy 
over the followers of Islam in India. Most of the appointments in 
the executive and judicial departments of Government were then meant 
not for the Muslims but for the Hindus, as the latter adapted them- 
selves to the western culture, and the former were loud and strident in 
their opposition to it. Though the Muslims were thus themselves 
responsible for being debarred from Government service and for having 
to face a grave economic hardship consequently, still hey entertained 
ill feeling against Government for their hard economie lot and low 
status before the Mutiny. The annexation of Oudh in 1855 alse 
wounded their feelinys and left them meditating a revenge on the 
British Government on the eve of the Mutiny. 

It was, therefore, natural for the Muslims of India to remain 
hostile to the British Government during the Mutiny. This Muslim 
hostility was fomented largely by certain Muslim leaders like tha 
Maulavi of Faizabad, Prince Mirza Muhammad T'iroze Shah, Khan 
Bahadur Khan and others and by the revolutionary Wahabi movement 
in the country. The Wahabi* movement had for its ultimate aim 
‘the resuscitation of the political supremacy of Islam in the 
world by a return to the original purity of the faith and by a 
revival of the spirit of its followers. Wahabism was anti-British ` 
and anti-Sikh. As the Wahabs in India plotted to overthrow 

1 The term ‘Wahabi’ is properly applicable to a body of Arabian Muhammadans and 
is derived from the name of the founder of the sect, Shaikh Abdul Wah-hah, who was a 
scn of a petty chief of Neid, a province in central Arabia. Ashe grew into a young Arab 
pilgrim, ‘he was deeply stru-k with the profligacy of h's fellow pilgrims and with the endless 
mummeries which profaned the Holy cities. He first raised his voice of protest against the 
corruptions and practices forbidden, in the Quoran. His views crystallised into a theological 
rysten, which came to be known to the posterity under the nane of Wahabism. Iu 
the beginning cf the 19th Century the Wababi movement was carried to India by the 
pilgrims, visiting Macca, Wahabism spread to Bengal. Doctrires similar to those of 
Wahabiam were known abont this time lo have been promulgated in the lower Bengal by 
a native of Faridpur, Hazi Shatiyatullah: His followers called themselves Ferazis. A 
Muslim leader, called Saiyad Ahmad, who was a native of Rai Bareilly in Oudh, inspired 
the Muhammadans of India with the ideal £ fighting for Islam and incited them to declare 
tjehad' or religious war against the Sikhs and the Biitish Government who favoured tke 
‘Sikhs. He went to Patna, where be appointed Muhammad MHosain, Wilayat Ali and 
Inayat Ali as his Caliphs or lieutenants. Followers of Saiyad Ahmad increased in number 
and an anti-British feeling went on gatheriug momentum under an organised leadership. 
Saiyad Ahmad exhorted on his followers the necessity and desirability of carrying on hostility 
towards the British Government. till the day of judgment, Patna was fixed as the centre 
of conspiracy and Mubammad Wosain was recognised as the chief Caliph there. The 
followers of Saiyad Ahmad were also commonly known as the Wahabis. But they ignored 
the appellation and held themselves to be ‘Hanfis’. They were closely allied to the Ferazi 
sect who were perhaps more orthodox Hanfis. After the death of Saiyad Ahmad his 
principle of ‘jebad’ against the British Government was sought to be carried on by bis 


disciples in various places of India. - 
` . 
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tbe British rule, they did not stand completely divorced from the 
sympathy of the fanatic reciion of the Muslim community in the 
country. Some of the principles of Wahabism might not have found 
favour with the orthodox Muslims ; still the bond of common religion 
kept the Wahab and non-Wahab Muslims united together. Above 
all, the political programme of the Wahabs was appealing to those 
Muhammadans, who sighed for their lost political supremacy and. 
dreamed of rebuilding the Muslim empire in India. It was a belief 
of the Wahabs that a prophet (Imam) would be Lorn to lead the true 
believers to victory over the ‘infidels’. It was also their belief that 
they were under an obligation to wage war against the ‘infidels’. 
Since the Wahabs were anti-British, the term ‘infidel’ was evidenily 
taken by them to refer to the English. The Wahabs had their own 
literature which abounded in prophecies about the fall of the British 
power." The Anti-British activities of the Wahabs in India thus 


contributed to inflame the feelings of the Muslims against the British 
Government. 


In spite of the grievances of the Muslims of India against the 
British Government the Mutiny did not find favour with the entire 
Muslim coramunity. Muslims from several parts of the country were 
reported to bave openly sympathised with Government during the 
Mutiny. The Muhammadans of Calcutta reposed their entire faith 
in the policy of the British Government and pledged themselves to 
support Government during the crisis of 1857-59. On May 27, 1857, 
the members of the Muhammadan Association cf Calcutta held a 
special meeting at 9/1, Maulavi Iindad Ali Lane, Taltalah and passed 
resolutions, expressing their loyally to Government and promising 
their entire aid and support to the suppression of the Mutiny. Some 
of the resolutions, which were passed by them, are cited below :— 

“ The meeting having heard of the havoc and devastation, lately 
committed in some towns of the North-western provinces, and of the 
sacrifice of life and property, caused by the disaffection and Mutiny 
of a small portion of the native soldiery of the British Government, 
do hereby express their sincere regret and heartfelt sorrow at these 
lamentable and disastrous proceedings.’’ 

“ The Committee learn... that the cause of the present Mutiny 
may be traced to an unfounded report, maliciously spread by ill- 
disposed men, of a contemplated interference on the part of the 
Government with the religious rites, ceremonies and persuasions of 


the natives of this country... 


1 Hunter—Indian Musealmans, pages 58-60 (foot note). 


° 
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‘,.. This Committee, relying upon the pledge, repeatedly given 
by the Government, of their determination never to interfere with 
the religious principles and practices of the natives, are prepared... 
to prevent the dissemination of such an unfounded impression or its 
taking root in the minds of their native brethren:”’ 

“ Though the Committee are-convinced that only a slight effort 
on the part of Government is sufficient to stifle the rebellion ... and 
to prevent it from causing more dainage; yet should the rebellion 
spread further and endanger the lives and properties of more cf their 
subjecis, they are persuaded that it is ineumbouti upon all, who have 
experienced the bene4ts of the mild and beneficent rule of the British 
Governinent, to enlist their energies in the preservation of the lives 
and properties of their fellow-subjects and cordially and- vigorously to 
co-operate with the Government in the restoration of peace and 
order.’ ' A copy of the above resolutions was sent to Government. 

Similar instances of Muslim fidelity weie brought to the notice 
of the Secretary to the Governnent of Bengal by the Commissioner 
of Patnain a correspondence, dated Patna, October 6, 1857.2 A 
Muslim gentleman, Munsi Amir Ali, who was appointed a special 
assistant to the Commissioner of Patna, helped the Commissioner by 
furnishing him with the information on the state of feelings among 
the natives in different parts of the. Commissioner’s jurisdiclion, The 
Muhammadan villages of Southern Bihar generally remained quiet, 
while the Rajput and Brahmin villages rose arcund them.’ In 
Southern Bihar the Muhammadans were repulel to be the foremost 
in acts of devotion to Government.* The attitude of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. towards Government was friendly. While the so-called 
Bengal Army was carrying fire and sword from one station to another, 
Hyderabad was in a ferment. Still Hyderabad remained immune 
from mutinous outbreaks, thanks mainly to the endeavours of the 
faithful Nizam, Afzul-oo-Dowlah snd of his faithful minister, Salar 
Jung. Wherever in Hyderabad disturbances were apprehended, the 
Nizam and his minister took prompt action to nip them in the bud, 
Both of them received thanks from Government in recognition of 
the services, rendered by them during the disturbances of 1857-58. 


1 Home Pub. Cens. June 5, 1837, No. 80, vide als) Parl. Paper (House of Commons) 
Vol. 44, part [ for 1857-58 “Paper No, 864, pig is 301-302. The above resolutions bore 
the sgnature of Fazlur Rabwan (Prsident), Abdul Bari, Md, Weyeeh, Vice- Presidenta, 
Md. Abdur Rauf and others Md. Weyeeh was the then Head Mail.vi cf the Caleatta 
Madrasha, 

2 Pur’. Paper (Hove of Commons’, Vol 41, Part ILI, pages 99-190. 

3 Ibid, p. 101. : 

4 Ibid. 
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Tf the Nizam turned against Government, Southern India would have 
been in a blaze of insurrection. ‘Again, when the regiments at Chitta- 
gong and Dacca mutinied, the Muhammadans of “Eastern Bengal. 
treated the mutinous sepoys with much hostility and apte them: 
out with much pluck.’ i a 

Surely then, the entire Muhammadan ‘civil population did not 
rise in revolt in 1857. The Mutiny, in other words, . did not thrive 
on the support of the entire Muslim civil community. 

Tb is pleaded by some writers on Mutiny that, the movement of _ 
1857 was the fruit of Muslim conspiracy on an all-India basis. ‘The 
contemporary ‘Calcutta Press: described it as a Muhammadan revolt ° 
Such.a view of the Mutiny is not, however, justified by facts. In 
the first place, the entire Muslim community of India was not com- 
mitted to hostility towards the British Government during the Mutiny, 
as has been substantiated above. Secondly, of the three main divi- 
sions of the Indian Army, the Bombay and Madras Armies main- 
tained, on the whole, a peaceful front. But the so-called Bengal 
Army revolted against Government. All the ten regiments of the 
Native. Cavalry and sixty-one out of seventy-four regiments of the 
Native Infantry, of the Bengal Army (thirteen remaining staunch) 
rose in arms. “In 1857, the strength of the Bengal Native Regular 
Cavalry was 5136; ‘while that of the Bengal Regular Infantry was 
84,515." The'cavalry of the Bengal Army was composed chiefly of 
Muhammadans, while-‘the bulk-of the Infantry was composed of the 
Hindus. As would'bé evident from the above figures, the Muslim 
sepoys were far Qutnümbered by the’ Hindu or rather non-Muslim _ 
sepoys in the Bengal Army In other words, ia the mutinous Bengal _ 
Army the non-Muslim mutineers commanded majority over the 
Muslim ones. That is to say, thes mutinous Muslim sepoys were 
numerically inferior to the mutinous non-Muslim ones. Thirdly, 
first symptoms of disaffection ` manifested themselves in Murshidabad 
and Barrackpur, where the Hindus formed the bulk of the population, 
but not ii, Delhi, Agra, Patna and Lucknow, which were the foci 
of Muhammadanism. in India. The Muslims around Peshawar 
remained faithful to Government. The Punjabi Muhammadans were, 

1 Sir George Campbeil—"Memoire of my Indian Career’ Vol. I, page 204. No bette 
answer could be given, according’ to Campbell, to those who supposed that the Muhammadan» 
were all Hostile to the British. Ibid, Š s 
. 2 Parl, Paper Vol. 44, part HT, for 1857 58, p. 101. 

3 Parl. Paper (House of Commons), Vol. XIII cf 1857-58, pages 4-5, paper No. 901-.- 
Retuins relating to the armies cf India as submitted by Philip Melvill, Secretary to the 
- Military Departn.entcn April 12, 1858. Tha figures. cited above, stand included in tle 


figure 135767 being, according to Philip Melvill® the total hengik of the Bengal Native 
Army in 1857, vide page 146 ante. 
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on the whole, tranquil. THe Muslims of the South were also, on the 
whole; loyal te Government. . Though a fanatic section of the Muslims 
of Delhi joined the mutineérs, the majority of the Muslim population 
of the district appearéd to have kept aloof from the Mutiny. During 
the’siege of Delhi in May, 1857, the mutineers wanted ‘to have king 
Bahadur Shah 1 as their leader, But the titular Padshah was then 
too old to assume the leadership of the mutineers. The court, that 
was formed at, Delhi under the presidentship of Lieutenant Colonel 
M. Dawes for the trial of Bahadur Shah, found him guilty not only 
of open sympathy with the mutineers but also of fomenting sedition 
by assuming active leadership of the mutineers.'’ But the statement 


1 The allegations laid by the court at the door of the king were m ny and varied. 
The Meerut mutineers on reaching the palace of Bahadur Shah in Delhi kiled many Euro- 
peaos including the commandant of the palace guards, Mr. Fraser, The court held that 
these murders had been ‘previously sanctioned by Bahadur Sheh. The king's servants, who 
were alleged to have beea accomplices in the crime, were neither dismissed nor was the 
slightest investigation of enquiry even, instituted. In fact, the Court held that the king 
retained those murderers both in his pay and employment. As per the findings of the Court, 
the contemporary newspapers referred to the appointment as commander-in-chief by Bahadur 
Shah of his son, Mirza Mughal who was regarded as the leading chief of the rebels in 
Delhi. Tt was this Mirza Mughal, who under written orders of Bahadur Shah, sent military 
help to Maulavi Muhammad Zobur Ali, Police Officer of Naiafgarh to fight against the 
British. Bahadur Shah received many a petition from Muslim enthusiasts, who addressed 
bim as ‘Shelter of the World’ and sought his military aid to exterminate the English. 
Bahadur Shah used to consider those petitions sympathetically and to issue ‘written orders 
to his subordinates for necessary help to be rendered. Again, as the court held, on the 
afternoon of the very day of outbreak at Delhi Bahadur Shah received in the hall of special 
. audience the obcisance of the revolted sepoys and wished them snecess in-their crusade 
against the ‘infidel’ British. Bahadur Shah was then declared the Sovereign of. India on 
May 11, 1857. Again, Bahadur Shah was alleged by the Court to. have issued orders 
cn September 6, 1857 to the Chief Police Officer of the Delhi city to proclaim by the beat 
of drum that the war against the British was a religious war and that Hindus and Mussal- 
mans alike should coniointly join the crusade against the British. It was further ordered 
to be proclaimed that the crusaders fighting against the English would be allowed to remain 
in possession of whatever property they would plunder from the English and that they would 
besides receive additional rewards from the king. The cout held:that the paper containing 
the above orders was found among other documents in the office of the king’s chief police 
station, that it bore the signature of Bhao Singh, Assistant to the Kings’ Chief Police 
Officer, and that a more trustworthy and conviocing document could hardly be laid in proof 
of the king’s open hostility to the British Government. It was also alleged by the Court 
that Babadur Shah sent Sidi Kambar, Chief of the Abyssinians in the palace of Delhi, 
to Persia and Constantinople as an ambassador with letters to the kiugs of those conntries, 
soliciting their help in the restoration of Muslim sovereignty in India. The court 
fixally held that in its considered opinion Bahadyy Shah was an abettor of conspiracy 
against the British Government during the Mutiny. + 7 


Though found guilty by the court, Babadur Shah pleaded that he was not guilty, He 
made a statement in self-defence to the following effect: The appearance of the Meerut 
m utineers, who were never in previous correspondence with him, sprang surprise on him. 
To keep them off he ordered for closing the gates of the palace and sent immediate intimation 
to the commandant of the palace guards, Mr. Fraser for taking necessary precautionary 
measures, He dissuaded Mr. Fraser from approaching the mutineers and supplied in com- 
pliance with Fraser’s request two guns and two palanquius for the rescue of some Muropean 
tadies. When the mutinee’s broke into the palace, be was made a prisoner at their hands, 
and he had never given orders for the murder of Fraser and other Europeans. As regards 
the appointment-of Mirza Mughal as the Commander-in-chief of the army, Bahadur Shah 
said in the court that at first be re‘ected the request of the army for the appointment of 
Mirza Mugha! as the commander-in-chief, but that subsequently circumstances forced him 
to give his consent to the above appointment. As regards the orders under the king’s seal 
and over his own signature, Bahadur Shah stated that from the day the mutinous soldiers 
became masters of the palace and treated bim as a prisoner, they themselves stamped with 
his own seal such papers and documents containing orders and instructions as were suitable 
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made by the King in the Court in self-defence indiċates that he was 
@ prisoner in the hands of the mutineers and that he hdd «no genuine | 
sympathy with them. If he supplied his leadership to the mutineers, 
, be.did it most reluctantly. ` : 


to their purpose. Sometimes they brought rough drafts of orders and compelled: his 
Secretary to- make fair copies of them. At other times they brought the original letters, 
intended for despatch, and left copies of them in the office Frequentiy they had his seal 
impressed un empty unaddressed envelopes. Bahadur Shah could not know what papers 
were srnt in those envelopes or to whom these were sent. Any member of the Army could 
havé orders written, as he chose, without the king’s authority, without even acquainting ` 
him with their purport. Bahadur Shah and bis secretary could not oppose the Army in 
any. way for fear ol life. As regards the petitions over his own signature, Bahadur Shah 
said that these were forced to be signed by him. In ease of son-compliance with its orders 
the Army threatened to depose him and to make Mirza. Mughol King in-his place. The 
King denied that he evers participated in the deliberations of the court, set up by the Army. 
Tired of, the mutineers, the king desired to go to Mocca, but’ was not allowed by them to go 
on a pilgrimage to the holy city _ To evade them he had once escaped to Humayun’s mauso» 
leum from where he was brought back on an assurance of the safety of his life. Bahadur 
Shab denied the allegation that he had sent the Abyssinian Kambar as an ambassadar to 
the court of the King of Persia. He also denied that the rebellious sepcys l.ad ever saluted 
him or showed him any other mark of respect. They made him a prisoner and used his 
name as a sanction for their acts, Behadur Shah concinded tuat bis statements were true 
to fact and that he pleaded not guilty. 


Vide Selections from the Records of the Government of the Puniab and its depen 
dencies, No. VII, Trial cf Muhammad Shah, pages 204-245. : 


Babadur Shah appears to have played a doubie game during the Mutiny. He had 
his own grievances against the British Government. He felt the pinch of indignity in 
being reduced to a mere titular figurehead. So, he should have a natural inclination to 
join the mutineers. But the king was too old to participate actively in the Mutiny. At 
the same time, the mutineers wanted his leadership. In the circumstances, he bowed to 
destiny or the force of circumstances. He became their leader, though with much reluctance 
and disinclination The rebel Court was formed at Delhi with him at the head. As 
stated above, ilthe Court. formed for his trial, found him a supporter of the mutineers end 
charged him with conspiracy against the British Government on more grounds than one. 
But it is also true that tho king lacked the real spirit of nationalism or patriotiam in him. 
He had no genuine sympathy with the mutineers was were struggling against the British 
Government, The Meerut mutineers on their first arrival at Delbi receive Í no encourage- 
mnt from him. The palace gates were ordered to be shut against them. He pleaded his 
inability to come to their help, as he had neither troops nor magazines nor treasury. At 
this crisis he depended much on his persnnal advisers of whom the chief were the Hakim 
Ahsanullah Khan and Mahbub Ali Khan (Mukhtar or agent) both of whom were suspected ' 
by the Army as having been in sympathy with the British. In a letter dated August 9, 
1857, Col. Keith Young wrote to his wife about Absanullah thus: ‘The sepoys suspect 
Hakeem Hassen Oollah (Hakim Ahsanuilah) of being in treacherous correspondence with us; 
and, between ourselves, I believe, they are not far wrong’. (Vide Delhi, 1857, page 186). 
In another letter dated August 10, 1857, Keith Young wrete to bis wife about the Hakim 
thus: ‘Haesen Oollah is euspected by the sepoys, and not without reason, of being in 

. correspondence with us’. (Vide Ibid , page 190). It was this-Ahsanullah who was one of 
the trusted advisers of Rahadur Shab, Ib was on his advice that Bahadur Shah sent a 
letter through @ camel driver to the Lieytenant Governor at Agra, informing him of 
the crisis, developing with the approach of the mutineers from Meerut (vide Two Native 
Narratives, page 83). Delhi was in great tumult. Bahadar Shah yielded for the time being; 
to the force of circ*matances. He assured the soldiers that he would be associated with, 
them in a common cause against the British Government but that he would desire then to 
place their confidence in Ahsanullah Khan, Mahbub Ali Kban and Queen Zinat Mahal. 
The relations between the King and the insurgent forces at Delbi became bitter before long. 
The Army demanded more and more of money of Babadur Shah, but the latter was quite 
at a loas as to how to meet their demand for more gold.’ The Army accused him of sholter-- 
ing European ladies and gentlemen inside the Fort and demanded their surrender, ' On 
this point Munshi Jiwanlal recorded as follows: 


“L learnt to-day (May 16) that nearly forty Europeans were concealed in 
the king's palace. The sepoys went into the Palace in great anger, as they said, 
they had seized a messenger with a letter cursing, the mutineers, The sepoys 
threatened to kill Ashanullah Khan and Mahbub Ali Khan and also threatened to, 
take away Zimat Mabal, Begum Sahiba and to, keep her as a hostage for the King’s: 
loyalty, Thera was a great uproar in the- palace, the sepoys on the one band and the 
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So, then, the Mutiny should not be ascribed solely to the disaffec- 
tion of the. Muslim community. The entire Muhammadan civil: 
population did not rebel, though many from the Muslim civil society 
joined the moveniént ; the Muslim mutinous sepoys were numerically 
inferior to non-Muslim mutinous sepoys; and the Mutiny did not 
start in the Muslim-dominated areas of the country, as the foregoing 
paragraphs would show. In the circumstances the Mutiny should 
not be treated as an exclusively Muhammadan rising on an alJ-India 
basis. The Muslim character of the revolt was prominent only in 
certain parts of the country. In some districts of the North-western 
provinces, for instance, the Mutiny assumed a Muslim colour. In 
such districts the hostility of the Muslims towards Government during 
the Mutiny was quite conspicuous. In Patna also the Muslims stood 
opposed to Government. 


It is as extreme and untenable a view that the Mutiny was due 
exclusively to the Muslim conspiracy as the one held by Sir 
Saiyad Ahmad Khan, founder of the Alighar University, that 
the Muslims were loyal to Government whether before or 
during the Mutiny. Sir Saiyad Abmad, who was a loyal British 
subject, sought to convince the British Government of the basic 
fidelity of the Muslim Community to it. In his “Review on 
Dr. Hunter’s Indian Mussalmans’ he repudiated the allegations, 
brought against the members of his community, that they were a 
source of chronic danger io the British Government of India, denied 


` king’ 3 oii the other, contending with violent language. and harsh veciferations. 
a eet mutineers Mahbub Ali Khan took an cath that he was not the author of 
that letter, nor had i been written with his knowledge. (It was on this date that the 
Europeans in the Palace were butchered in a manner that defies description). The King 
and his assembled councillors stcod like dumb puppets. The King ordered the sepoys to 
separate themselves into two parties, Muhammadans and Hindus, and he appealed to each 
to consult their religious advisers to see, if there were any authority for the slaughter of 
helpless men, women and children. But wh ss word willa frenzied murderer obey?... 

(Vide Two Native Narratives pages 93-94). The bitterness between the King and the 
Army was gradually on the increase. | Jiwanlal writes that native regimental officers 
experisncing difficulties in getting rations approached the king on May 12 and addressed 
him, with such disrespectful tems as ‘I say, you King’; L say, you old follow, (Ari, 
Badshah, Ari, Buddha). Some one caught him by hand, another touched the old king’s 
beard. Vide two Native Narratives page 87). The army even threatened to replace 
Bahadur Shah by Abu Bakr as their king and leader. A sense of security naturally 
prompted Bahadur Shah to depend more and more on the British Government. Referring to 
Bahadur Shah’s conspiracy with Government during the Mutiny, H. H. Greathed, the then 
commissioner and Political Agent of Delhi writes thus: ‘I went to the Tuhseel office this 
morning (May 30, 1857}; and the man who bad been acting for the king of Delhi made 
over to me the money he bad in the chest, and the sealed order he bad received from the 
king: SoI have good proof of Royal complicity.’ (Vide his letter written dating the 
siege of Delhi” Page 5.) As, however, Bahadur Shah attempted to sail in two boats, 
sometimes with the mutineers in the one, and sometimes with Government ia the other, 
he failed in fine either to enlist the confidence of the mutinecrs or to earn the favour of 
Government. Hs was tried by Governnient was declared guilty, and transported to 


Rangeow where to pass the rest of his life. © 
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the.. charge that Christianity was incompatible with Islam,’ and 
endeavoured to draw the Muslims and the Government closer to 
each other. He even went {o the length of asserting that even the 
Wahabs were not anti-British but only anti-Sikh.? Sir Ahmad’ 
disavowed, in fact, any design of ‘jehad’ on the part of the Muslim . 
-community against the British Government of India. He held that 
the thinking and responsible section of the Muslim community was 
never anti: British and that those who pleaded for a ‘jehad’ ‘ were 
vagabonds and ill-conditioned men. They were wine-drinkers and 
men who spent their time in debauchery and dissipation. They were 
men ates without profession or occupation on the surface of 
society `. 3 

. In spite of Sir Saiyad Ahmad’s pleadings that the Muslims of 
India were loyal to Government both during and before the Mutiny 
the fact remains that the mutineers were composed not only of tte 
Hindus but also of the Muslims. It was then generally believed that 
the British sovereignty in India would terminate one hundred years 
after the battle cf Plassey of 1757. The outbreak of the Mutiny 
was accordingly hailed, by the disaffected Muslims as’ the golden 
opportunity to render a coup de grace to the British rule in India 
and to make a last desperate attempt at reviving the Empire of the 
great Mughals. 

The reaction of the Muliny on the Hindus may now be studied 
here. The Hindus also, like the Muslims, had grievances, many and, 
varied, against the Government. The attempt at westernising the 
Indian society caused much irritation and discontent among the caste- 
conscious Hindus of the country. The Brahmins and other upper’ 

_class Hindus stood seething with thousand and one complaints against 
the governmental encroachment on their sacred domains of caste and 
prejudices. The spread of English education, systematic policy of. 
Christianising the native population, legal protection, afforded. to 
widows and converts produced a serious Brahmanic' reaction in the 
country. Government was alleged to have violated the sanctity of 
caste by bringing the highest and the lowest castes together in schools; 
in the ranks of the Army and in the railway carriages. The sati 


1 Sir Saiyad Abmad Khan supported his statement by the contents of the 85th Verse 
of Chapter V of the Holy Quoran. The verse runs as follows : š; 


Thon shalt surely find the most violent of all men in enmity against the true believers 
to be the Jews and the idoletors: and thou shalt surely find those among them to be the 
most inclinable to entertain friendship for true beliévers who say, we are Qbristians. Vide. 
Saiya Ahmad Khan’s * Review on Dr. Hunter’s Indian Mussalmans ’, page 45. 

2 Vide Review on Dr. Hunter’s India Mussalmans, page 21. 


3 Saiyad Ahmad Khan—The Causes of the Ingian Revolt, page 8. 
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system was abolished and with it was abolished a source of income of 
the priestly class. Thé remarriage of widows was encouraged the 
use of common utensils in’ gaols was insisted on. All such “steps 
proved revolting to the caste- ridden and superstitious Hindu popula- 
tion of the country. 

The British Government was looked upon by the Brahmins - as b 
menace to Hinduism, as they believed in the current prophecies that. 
Brahmanism would be abolished and that a new doctrine, namely 
Christianity would come to prevail. Such prophecies about the end 
of Brahmanical religion excited among the Hindus the apprehension 
of a mighty change in religious systems, Among the Brahmins of 
the pre-Mutiny period there was a superstitious belief that in the 
existing ‘kali yuga’ ll, distinctions of caste would be obli- 
terated, and that ali men should be of one faith, forsaking the idolatry 
and worshipping one Supreme Being: Such a superstitious belief 
cast a gloom on the Hindu. society and caused much uneasiness 
in it. When, however, the “Mutiny broke out, it did not find favour 
with the entire Hindu community. The Hindu inhabitants of the 
Bhowanipur area in Caleutta remained loyal to Government. On 
May 28, 1857, a meeting was held by them at the premises of 
Guru Charan De of the Chakraberia locality of Bhowanipur to con- 
sider the best means of maintaining peace in the Bhowanipur area. 
A committee was formed with such men as Guru Charan De, 
Tsan Chandra Mallick, Umesh Chandra Mitra, Chandra Kumar Bose, 
Prasanna Kumar Chatterjee, and others and the following propositions 
were carried out : Ñ | 

“The Committee being apprehensive of the most deplorable state 
of- things, created by the disaffected sepoys in some parts of the 
country, consider it as a duty of every loyal subject of Her Majesty’s 
empire to be true to her Government. 

“As false apprehensions and unfounded tales regarding the exag- 
*gerated affairs of Mutiny have prevailed in and about the town through 
the maliciously disposed persons, the committee feels it as w necessity 
to remove them from the minds of peaceful subjects. 


“The committee after mature deliberation comes to the conclusion 
that some of the members... will by every means in their power 
impress upon the minds of the timid and credulous people the idea of 
the mightiness of the power of the British Government to repel the 
aggressions of any foreign enemy, however powerful and indomitable, 
or to put down any interna) disturbance of order, 
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“The committee determine that these noble feelings of loyalty 
and attachment to the beneficial British rule that had actuated them 
to meet (here) be most respectfully communicated to the Governor- 
General in Council.” *: 

The inhabitants ‘of the town and district of Barasat in Bengal 
submitted to the Governor-General in Council an address, in which 
they recorded their high’ appreciation of the tolerant attitude of 
Government towards the people of country of India, and conveyed 
their assurance that they would be unsparing in their efforts to main- 
tain order and discipline amongst themselves during the Mutiny.” 

_ There were besides many Hindu princes and landlords such as 
Jaya Krishna Mookerjee, Zemindar of Uttarpara, Maharaja Srish 
Chandra Roy, Bishnu Prasad Narayan Singh, Zemindar of Tirhut, 
Raja Man Singh of Oudh and the Raja of Hutwa all of whom re- 
mained loyal to Government throughout the Mutiny. The Hindu 
population of several districts of the then North-western provinces also 
maintained friendly attitude towards Government during the Mutiny. 

The entire Hindu community thus refrained from rising in arms 
in 1857, There is, however, no gainsaying the fact that a large 
portion of the Hindu society then stood in opposition to Government. 
The Mutiny, in fact, fattened’ on the hostility of both the Hindus — 
and Muslims of the country. Though both of them participated in 
the Mutiny, it was neither the fruit of the conspiracy of the Hindus 
only nor the result of the hostility of the Muslims exclusively. The 
Mutiny was a joint movement of both the Hindus and Muslims of 
the country. 


t 


1 Home Pub. Cons. C. 29th May, 1857, No, at, 

2 Home Pub. Cons. 5th June, 1857, No. 22. The address waa s Siga by Mohan Lal 
Panday, Munsift and Dy. Magistrate, Nabin Chandra Dass, Head Master, Government 
School,’ Raj Krishna Mitra and others. 
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NYAYA-MANJARI 


VoL. I (23) 
JANAKIVALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., P.D., Sankh yatirtha 


Now, the Naiydyikas’ refute the thesis of the Sphota-vadins. 
They state that the thesis of the Sphota-vadins that if the word ‘gauh’ 
(a cow) is repeatedly heard thén a persisting same element is perceived. 
They now criticise it and point out that the perception of a persisting 
same element owes its origin to an adjunct, viz., & single vowel. But if 
words consist of many vowels, e.g., Devadatta etc. then’ many letters 
are but slowly perceived by us. Thus, when a peace of cloth is 
presented to our consciousness its parts are not cognised as separate 
from its whole. Hence, when a word or a senténce is presented to 
our consciousness a same identical object is not grasped like a 
universal or a whole. I 


Now, the Sphota-všdins contend that consciousness which arises 
from the generic form of a word but not from its specific form is 
called the awareness of Sphota. Now, the Naiyāyikas ask, “Do you 
hold that the universal of sound (soundness) is same as Sphota ? They 
point out, you cannot answer in the affirmative: A Sphota has a 
distinct entity. lt is not identical with the universal of sound. A 
universal is called common property (sãmänya) because when a parti- 


` 


cular is perceived another particular of the same class is remembered. ` 


When we see a particular cow, called Sabaleya we remember another 
particular cow, named Bahuleya. But, in the present case, if the 


letter ‘g’ is presented to our consciousness, the letter ‘au’ is not: 


remembered. Hence, gabdatva is not a ‘universal. Tt is also to be 
noted that when letters, words and sentences are presented to our 
consciousness they all produce similar consciousness. This conscious- 
ness points to the same object, viz., the fact of. being a sound. 
Therefore, a sphota is nothing but a sound é in general. l 


-The -critics of the Sphota-hypothesis j join issue with the Sphota- 
vadins and subject the above suggestion to a severe criticism. They 
point out that some thinkers of the sphota-school, being apprehensive 
of the existence of a sphota, have hesitated to identify a sound in its 
generic character with the universal of sound. ‘They have concealed the 
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„eal thing and mystified it. But their apprehension has been misplaced. 
Tt is a truism that the universal of sound is not a sphota. When each 
letter is cognised it is presented to our consciousness as a sound. 
A letter is not a sphota. The consciousness of each letter refers to two 
elements-universal and particular. ‘The universal element is constituted. 
by the universal of sound, i.e., soundness. ‘The above consciousness 
refers to no-other common element. The piece of consciousness which 
is expressed in the verbal form ‘sound’, ~'réfers-to the universal ot 
sound but not to a sphota. Jayanta has also conclusively proved 
the hollowness of the thesis that when a patticular of a class is grasped 
by one another particular of the same.tlass,is necessarily remembered. 
Therefore, a sphota is not referred to by. such consciousness as is 
expressed by the term ‘a sound’. Similarly, the awareness of a word 
and a-sentence does not involve a reference to a sphota. It has been 
rightly said that the knowledge of words and ‘sentences bears the 
` stamp of sameness because they conjointly produce one and the same 
effect. Itxesembles the knowledge of a forest or an army. It is 
a piece of knowledge which simultaneously refers to: many objects. A 
sphota does not bear a resemblance to a universal. Their distinction 
has been noted before. = I 
The Sphota-všdins bold that a word is presented to consciousness 
as identical with a sentence because they conjointly produce the same 
effect, viz., the communication of the same meaning. Such a hypo- 
thesis involves the fallacy of a vicious circle. The communication of 
the same meaning is at the root of the awareness of the identity. 
of a word „with a sentence. Again, the awareness of the identity 
: of a word with a sentence is the source of the communication of: the 
“anie „meaning. It is not fair to overlook the above fallacy. It has 
i ‘beein stated before that the aggregate of lélters remembered and 
perceived helps to communicate the meaning of a word. -Itis not 
a uipiversal rule that the knowledge of idéntity of a word with a 
A sentence brings about the communication of a meaning. Therefore, 
how does the hypothesis of the critics involve the fallacy of a vicious’ 
circle? 

The Sphota-vadins may now contend that if’ word is not identi- 
cal with a sentence then how is it that the consciousness of an object, 
denoted by a word, forms an integral pait of a judgment, expressed by 
a sentence?’ The assumption that a word and a sentence are identical 
is a foolish one. If objects are identical or: different then and then 
only their corresponding acts of conscioustiess are identical or different, 
if two objects are different, the corresponding acts of consciousness 
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are identical but if the former two are identical then the latter two 
are also identical. It is a long-standing hypothesis that the acts of 
consciousness which refer to the sam object are identical. ‘It is not 
a law of Epistemology that if the conditions of acts of consciousness 
are different then the acts of consciousness are distinct from one 
another and if the said conditions are the same th-n the acts of conscious- 
ness are identical. Let us take an example. The conditions of 
the acts of perception of one and the same object, viz., the eyes, 
light and inner organ are different but they, inspite of their difference, 
generate such acts of perception as refer to the same object. Tf 
acts of consciousness are gane | then the objects referred to by them 
should be the same.’ But: ine’ cannot subscribe to the view that 
several acts of consciousness are same because one and the same 
word has produced allof them. If different judgments are similar 
then the object referred to by them is one and the same. Bat we 
should not think that they all are similar be:ause they have ban 
produced by one and the same sentence. Many consecutive letters. 
convey an object as their meaning, But they do not point to the 
identity of a word with & sentence, The grammarians who are under 
the sway of illusion think of the identity of a word with a sentence 
as acurrent view. Their illusion lies in their assumption that a word 
- and its meaning are identical. We have established with strong 
argument that a word is absolutely different from its object. Our very 
experience contradicts the attributed identity of a word with its 
meaning. H nce, we do not accept such a theory. Therefore, we 
do not feel the necessity of discussing this subject. In fine, we say that 
a sphota is not established by perception. 


THe REFUTATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT A WORD oR A! 
SENTENCE IS PARTLESS 


A judgment refers to a unified whole of objects which ave muttally `` 
related to one another. Two judgments will differ if their objects are ` 
different ; and two judgments are identical if they refer to the same 
object. As these two epistemological rules are honoured, there is no 
inner difference in the meaning of a sentence. The object, referred 
to by a sentence, should have its abstract identity. The critics admit 
that the relational object which constitutes the meaning of a sentence 
is a unified whole. But they point out at the same time that though 
the said object is a unified whole yet it admits of parts. But those 
who hold that a sentence conveys a partless whole have no sound 
theory of knowledge. . 


19 1QInD . TIT 
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The question whether a part exists or not is highly impertinent. 
But sound thinkers should discuss the problem whether the meaning ` 
of a sentence consists of parts or of no parts. 

In every sentence a word is distinguished from the sentence itself 
and the meaning of a word is differentiated from that of a sentence. 
If in a sentence its parts and their meanings are not distinctly grasped 
then the sentence remains unintelligible to us. Hence, in every 
sentence its parts and their meanings are presented to consciousness 
with their distinctive features. Now, the Sphota-vidins may contend 
that a sentence and its meaning are partless and if they are grasped by 
us as having parts then this knowledge is illusory. Such a contention 
does not hold good since a judgment which is contradicted is illusory 
but if it does not meet with contradiction, it is not-illusory. One can- 
not pass his judgment on a piece of knowledge as illusory at bis own 
sweet will. An illusion is not baseless. There must be some ground 
for its falsehood. The Sphota-vddins should mention some ground for 
its falsity. They may say that the knowledge of a sentence having 
parts is false because it bears resemblance to an illusory judgment. 
The critics point out that they fail to detect a false judgment which 
it resembles. If a sentence is wellknown as having parts and if 
another sentence, having no parts, appears as consisting of parts 
owing to its resemblance to the first one then the knowledge of the 
second: sentence may be called illusory, Now, the sentence in 
question is partless. It appears to be possessed of parts owing to its 
likenéss.to a sentence having parts. If the Sphota-vadins argué in 
this way then they must admit that there is a sentence which has 
parts. But they do not make such an admission since they hold that 
all sentences are partless Even in the body of a man-lion the two parts 
maintain their distinction and are presented to consciousness as 
distinct. Hence, a man-lion is not the instance of a partless whole. 
` Hence, it must be admitte l that there are parts in a sentence.. In a 
“picture the colour of red Arsenic is distinguished , from that of 

vermillion. Ina drink the taste of each ingredient such as Naga- 
kegara ete is distinctly felt: In different forms®of music the different. 
notes of a scale are distinctly heard. ‘Therefore, there are not 
illustrations of partless wholes. Now, the Sphota-vadins may cite a 
new type of illustrations, viz., the awareness of a picture etc. The 
critics admit that such awareness is partless. They also point out that 
the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence is also partless since every 
form of consciousness is partless. But an object which is referred to 
by our consciousness and which is either an illustration or is illustrated 
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is only possesse] of parts. Hence, a sentence and its meaning are 
not partless. 


Let the second thesis of the Sphota-vadins be examined. From 
the usage of the experienced persons the relation of denotation 
obtaining between a sentence and its meaning is learnt but not that 
holding between a word and its meaning. We cannot express an idea 
by means of a word. The above thesis is not tenable since in order 
to know the relation of denotation holding between a sentence and 
its meaning the meaning of a word cannot be dispensed with. If a 
man is acquainted with words and their meanings then he can even 
make out the meaning of a sentence newly constructed. If by means 
of insertion and eliraination the meaning of a word is not grasped 
then each sentence being an indivisible unit the number of sentences 
-will know no limit. In that case one is to know the meaning of 
each sentence. As such it will be absurd to know the meaning of a 
sentence. In order to know the meaning of a sentence we must admit 
that a sentence is divisible into words and each word has its meaning. 


The Sphota-vadins have also stated that mere words are never 
employed and words, for this reason, enjoy no real existence. Such 
a thesis is not tenable. Let us cite a concrete case in support of our 
criticism. When a big complex sentence is employed, subordinate 
clauses are not independently used. Hence these clauses which cons- 
titute the said complex sentence turn out to be unreal. Now, the 
Sphota-vadins may contend: that these clauses are real in order to 
render the said complex sentence significant. Such a contention 
does not hold water. The Naiyayikas will also hold that- words are 
invariably employed in order to do the same function, te., to make 
the said sentence expressive. There are a few sentences the meaning 
of which is obtained through the context. liven, in these cases, 
words play an important part since they are uttered to convey such 
matters as are beyond the reach ot'a context. [The text is very 
“corrupt in this paragraph. In order to have a consistent meaning 
we bave made necessary corrections. We ask our readers to be care- 
ful and request them to examine our corrections ] Now, the Sphota- 
vadins make another suggestion in favour of their thesis. When a 
boy gets by heart a book he does not realise the result of his study. 
Similarly, when a sentence is read out one may not realise the distinct 
individuality of ietters or words. In the face of this suggestion the 
Naiyayikas strongly assert that letters and words must have a neces- 
sary place in asentence just as parts of a chariot occupy a necessary 

° 
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place in the chariot though they cannot discharge its function. Now, 
it may be contended that parts of a chariot are necessary because 
they render some other service which a chariot cannot do. The 
Naiyayikas say io reply that letters and words will also be capable 
of doing something which a sentence cannot do. The parts ofa 
chariot make a partial contribution towards the function of a chariot. 
Do letters or words make any such contribution? Yes, letters or 
words also make a partial contribution towards the function of a 
sentence. Some letters of a sentence are significant. by themselves. 
Therefore, letters and words are not creatures of our imagination. 
They enjoy reality. 

The Sphota-vadins have also raised an objection that as words 
constitute parts of a sentence and letters are elements of a word, so 
lettiers should have also parts. Such an objection expresses the un- 
precedented scholarship of the said objectors. A jar is a whole 
consisting of parts. On that ground one cannot hold that an atom 
should consist of parts. One determines the nature of an object 
through cognition and non-cognition. An object possesses only such 
nature as is revealed through cognition. An object does not possess 
such nature as is not presented to our consciousness. Parts of 
a sentence and a word are cognised but those of a letter are not 
presented to our consciousness. Kumirila has also said to this effect. 

If a letter is slowly uttered, it is not at all grasped. If it is 
distinctly: uttered then it is grasped in its entirety. Kumiarila means 
to say that if a letter had been a whole consisting of parts then some 
of its parts would have been grasped sometimes. He also states 
that nobody should postulate a whole having parts if its parts are 
never cognised. Therefore, letters are partless wholes. Therefore, 
it is a foolish statement that a letter should have also parts like a 
word or a sentence. Letters have no parts. 

A sentence and its meaning are relational wholes because if the 
constituent words are present ‘then the sentence in question is signi- 
ficant and if such words are absent then the sentence in question 
„ĉonveys no sense. If the same logic is applied then the conclusion 
that a word consists of parts is arrived at. It is also understood that 
the stem of a word and its suffix are real. These parts of a word are 
not mereiy imaginary. In the inflectional words ‘vrksam,’ ‘vrksena" 
etc. the stem has the same meaning but the case-endings are different. 
In the inflectional words ‘vrkgam’, ‘ghatam’ etc. the stems have 
different meanings though the case-ending has the same meaning. 


In those cases the meaning which a particular word denotes is 
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expressed by it (the word). The above conclusion has been un- 
wistakably established. How can one say that these parts are 
unreal? — l I 

The Sphota-vadins have argued in favour of the reality of a sphota 
that though the words ‘kipa’, ‘supa’, ‘ytipa’ etc. contain many. 
similar letters yet they. do not convey the same meaning.. They 
draw the conclusion from the above premiss that the possession of 
the same letters does not help to communicate the meaning of a 
word. ‘The drift of this argument is that the letlers, contained in a 
word, do in no way contribute towards the communication of the 
meaning of the word. Such a conclusion is contrary to reasons. 
Every: word has its fixed meaning. The mere presence or absence of 
similar letters does not help to convey a meaning which a word 
does not denote. ifonly similar letters had determined the mean- 
ing of a word then the words ‘ktpa’ etc. would have conveyed 
the same meaning. But a word conveys only the same meaning 
as is denoted by it. A word which is not denotative of a mean- 
ing does not convey it. Our experience points to the conclusion 
referred to just now. Now, by the joint method of agreement and 
difference we determine that this word denotes this meaning. If, in 
a particular case, the constituent letters of a word are similar then 
it will not be reasonable to enforce the conclusion that in other cases 
all constituent letters are similar though some of them are not so. 
[Jayanta means to say that in words ‘kiipa’, ‘siipa’ and ‘yiipa’ the 
letter ‘u’, ‘p’ and ‘a’ t.e., the 2nd, the 3rd and the last one are similar 
but the initial one ‘of each word is different. Hence, one cannot 
hold that all letters are similar. Therefore, the above words do not 
convey the same meaning.| If a heap, of dust moves along with a 
row of ants then the latter is not the cause of the former. With 
this-remark the Sphota-vadins take an exception to the hypothesis of 
the Naiyayikas, [They mean to say that though a meaning is 
related to a word yet the constituent letters of the word do not 
coftribute towards the communication of the same meaning.] Such 
an objection is pointless. Sometimes a heap.of dust is raised by the 
hoofs of horses. Itis also noticed that a row of ants is rendered 
motionless by such a heap of dust. Hence one cannot arrive at the 
conclusion that a group of letters does not condition the communica- 
tion of the meaning of a word. ' We do not definitely know the exact 
cause of, the above heap of dust since it may be raised by horses or 
by young camels or by elephants. If a condition is wrongly stated 
of the above effect, viz., the heap of dust then the critic may find 
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fault with the above suggestion. But still it is unmistakably true 
that the said heap of dust has been raised by many animals since 
heaps of dust which have been raised either by horses or by camels or 
by elephants are similar. Therefore, animals have raised the above 
heap of dust, l 

The Sphota-védins have argued that as the words like ‘agva- 

karna’, etc., have lost the sense of their constituent words (agva and 
karna), so the other compound words may also imitate them. In 
other words, they suggest that the formation of compound words is 
futile. They hint at the hypothesis that words have no. parts. [The 
word ‘agva’ means a horse and the word ‘karna’ denotes an ear. But 
the word ‘agva-karna’ denotes a species of tree. Thus, the meaning 
of the constituent words ‘agva’ and ‘karna’ do not contribute towards 
the meaning of the compound word ‘agva-karna’. They generalise 
„tbat. all words are partless.] Such a hypothesis does not stand to 
reason. The word in question finds a place in the list of such words 
as convey conventional meaning only. The constituent words do 
not express their true meaning. A compound word in the above 
context expresses a distinct meaning. This is the law which governs 
the meaning of a word. According to this law the meanings of the 
components of a compound word have gone to the background. 
Accordingly, the meanings of the constituent words have been given 
up. If, in a particular context, the meanings of the constituent 
words bave no part to play then it does not follow that the compo- 
nent terms of words like asva-karna, etc., will never convey their 
meanings. The word ‘agva’ and ‘karna’ convey their sense when 
they remain either compounded or uncompounded. But if the com- 
pound word formed by tbem expresses a conventional meaning then 
its constituent words lose all their significance. Let us illustrate 
the point that the components of the: compound word ‘agva-karma’ 
ate significant when they do not form a compound word. Ride a 
horse (agvamaroha). There is an ear-ring on the ear (karne 
kundalam). The words ‘agva’ and ‘karna' are also expressive’ of 
meaning when they are compounded. The compound word ‘asva- 
karnah’ is expressive of its meaning, viz., the ear of a horse. Thus, 
we see that component words which constitute a compound word are 
not absolutely meaningless. 

The Sphota-vadins have also stated that the analysis of a word into 
its elements is not logical since the interpreters agree to differ from 
one another with regard to the said analysis of a word. Hence, the 
division of a word into stem and a guffix does not hold good. This 
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criticism is not sound. As a person places his confidence in the 
statement of the authoritative persons, so the illustration ‘ Tri-muni 
Vyakaranam ° ` admits of an analysis. This analysis gets the 
approval of Panini. So it is true but not imaginary In many 
details of analysis the interpreters agree. They only differ from one 
another in vikaranas (signs of the diferent classes of verbs), etc. 
Such differences are insignificant. Therefore, the analysis of a word 
into its stem and suffix is realy true. One cannot suggest a novel 
analysis by mere imagination. 


The Sphota-vadins have also offered another criticism which 
points to the difficulty of analysing a sentence. ‘They cite an example 
“kalenadantinagah’’ in support of their criticism. There are two 
sentences ‘‘ kalena dantinad agāh ” and “ kale nadanti nagah’’.. But 
ib is very difficult to find out the constituent words of these two 
sentences since letters which compose these words are the same. 
Such a criticism does not stand to reason since difference between 
the two words constituted by the same letters is detected by their 
varying accents. A section of grammar deals with accents. So, it is 
not difficult to learn words with their proper accents. Let us take 
an example ‘saramah’. It may be a verb or two distinct words (a 
pronoun and a noun) or a compound word. If it isa verb (saramah= 
we go) then its accent is different from that of a noun. Jf the 
word ‘saramah’ stands for two words, viz., ‘sah’ and ‘Ramah’ then 
words and their accents are different. If it is a compound word 
denoting one co-existing with Rima then the word itself and its 
accent are also different. The contending party will also be able 
to note these differences. Hence, it is easy to understand the 
analysis of a sentence. a 

The Sphota-vadins have also stated in continuation of their 
criticism that in the examples ‘‘Dadhyatra’’, ‘‘Madhvatra’’, ete. the 
original words have undergone etiphonic changes and do not retain 
their original forms: How jis it that they convey their meaning 
though they are not perceptible in their original forms? “Such .a 
deviation from their original form is not open to a serious defect. 
These two words have only undergone partial changes since they are 
recognised. he above defence has been offered by a section of 
logicians. . f 

The other logicians hold that the words “Dadhi” and “Madhu” 
respectively end in vowels ‘i’ and “u. 
‘y’ and ‘v’ yet they will convey the same sense as is denoted by the 


Though they respectively end in 
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original words. This is the teaching of the science of grammar that 
the words ‘dadhy’ and ‘madhv’ will respectively convey the same 
meaning as is respectively expressed by the words ‘dadhi’ and 
‘madhu’. Hence, the words, in spite of their euphonic changes, 
will convey their meaning. No defect will arise from the said 
euphonic change. Let us stop here since it is fruitless to prolong 
such discussion. u 

We, the Naiyiyikas, have got something more to add in this 
connection. If words are nierely imaginary then why do the ancient 
savants take so much pain to explain the growth of the conscious- 
ness of words? The critics think that imaginary objects are also 
means to the real things. They cite examples in order to prove their 
hypothesis. They hold that false snake-bite and similar imaginary 
objects bring about real swoon and such events. If the examples 
ara critically examined then we see that, truly speaking, false snake- 
bite is not the cause of swoon. It is the apprehension of taking 
poison that is the cause of such swoon An apprehension is a form of 
consciousness. It is not true that consciousness does not produce an 
effect. Moreover, an act of consciousness is not an imaginary object. 
Thus, a real cause produces a real effect. The drift of this argument 
is this that words are real." I 


The Sphota-všdins also state that scr ais are false but produce 
the consciousness of the real objects. It is a foolish statement. 
Written lettera are nothing but lines drawn on writing materials. 
These lines in themselves are not false. When they are taught 
by the trustworthy teachers such as kbandika, a reputed teacher 
mentioned in the ancient literature, the disciples receive proper 
training and have deep-rooted impression of these scripts. When 
they see these lines they infer letters. They have .been initiated 
into the relation of invariable concomitance holding between 
scripts and letters. Hence, whenever they see scripts they infer 
letters. When a boy, thus initiated, reads written scripts he at 
first infers letters and later on grasps the meaning of words. 
Therefore, imaginary objects are not means to real ends. Why does 
one mistake a line fora letter? The reason behind this mistake is 
this that one sees probans but takes it to be probandum in a figurative 
sense. Examples in support of this view may be cited. We measure 
a quantity of fried barley powder with a certain weight. We say 
that this is such and such weight (say prastha). The letter ‘g’ is 
inferred from a particular line. We hold that the particular line is 
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the letter ‘g’, If our opponents do not subscribe to this view then 
an ignorant person who is innocent .of scripts should make out a 
sense out of lines, i.e., a written word since lines which pass under 
the name -of unreal letters exist. But, as'a matter of fact, sucly 
a person gathers no sense from the above lines. Therefore, one grasps 
the meaning of a word after having inferred letters from lines. One, 
is habituated to such inference. ‘he different processes of inference 
are not observed since they take place very quickly. The intervening 
time-gaps between these processes are too subtle to apprehend. If 
one does not subscribe to this hypothesis then one cannot explain how 
a sense is gathered from a few lines. As words and their meanings 
are real so a sentence and its meaning are not partless wholes. This 
is our final conclusion. You have embraced the path of concealing 
parts of a sentence, viz., words and letters and tried to point to Sabda 
Brahman as the only reality. We shall discuss this topic in a 
detailed manner later on. 


You have admitted the three broad divisions of a sentence. We 
agree to differ from you in this point. We admit the existence of 
Vaikhari vik only since Vaikhari vik is well known as a sentence 
(Vaikhari= articulate). 


The vik which has been designated by you as madhyama is 
nothing but the mental resolution. Jt is a form of consciousness. 
Tt ig not a division of a sentence. An act of consciousness 
which is expressed in language and refers to its corresponding 
object does not give up its own character, t.e., the characteristic 
feature of consciousness. 


The form of vak which is called Pasgyanti bears the title 
‘Indeterminate Perception’. The Naiyayikas consider it to be so. 
All forms of consciousness ate not invariably associated with words. 
To other words, all sorts of consciousness are not necessarily verbalised. 
When sn act of consciousness which reveals an object comes into 
beihg, it may be or may not be verbalised. But an act of conscious- 
ness which is not verbalised does never fail to reveal its object like 
a materia] object. 


Tum CONCLUDING PORTION OF THE REFUTATION OF THE 
HypotHrsis or SPHoTA 


Let us now refrain from the discussion about the Absolute and 
discuss the point at issue. Ç 
18—1946P—11T 
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The letters which are objects of our distinct awareness are not 
imaginary. They constitute words. They also make up a sentence. 
They are the conditions of the communication of meaning. <A sphota 
which is distinct from letters is not presented to our auditory percep- 
tion. A sphota which has been undermined by ill luck cannot convey 
8 sense. - 


(To be continued) . 


JUSTICE AND POLICE IN BENGAL IN 1765 
NIHARKANA M Guau M.A., D.Purr, 


The object of tbis article is to examine the framework and 
functioning of the indigenous system of criminal administration of 
Bengal about 1765. At the outset, it is desirable to refer to the 
circumstances that went to produce the system as it then obtained 
in Bengal, 

After the defeat of Daud Karrani on March 3, 1578, at the battle- 
field of Tukaroi, Bengal became a subah of the Mughal Empire -and 
the regular subah administration was introduced there by Akbar some 
years later in 1586-87, The Mughal Government was, however, 
primarily military in nature and did not basically undertake such wide 
functions as modern Governments do. Justice and police were two 
weak points in the Mughal system. 

With the death of Aurangzeb the imperial authority began to 
decline. Lawless elements thrived on all sides. Distant provinces 
began to assert independence. Murshid Quli Khan, who was 
appointed in 1700 as Diwan of Bengal, soon became the Diwan of 
Bihar and Orissa and also Naib Nazim of Bengal and Orissa, On 
the death of Azim-ush-Shan and the accession of his son Farrukh 
Siyar as Emperor (1713), he gained for himself the combined offices 
of Nazim and Diwan of the three provinces, owing only a nominal 
allegiance to the Emperor. During the administration of Murshid 
Qoli Khan and his son-in-law and successor, Shuja-ud-din Khan 
(1725-39), the country flourished. 

' Thereafter, the marauding activities of the Marathas during the ~ 
rule of Alivardi Khan and the successive revolutions in the Nizamat 
of Benyal, which followed in the wake of the battle of Plassey (1757), 
produced a state of instability. In consequence many abuses crept 
into all branches of Government. The criminal administration with 
every other department of state fell into a state of disorder. The 
process of deterioration was also accelerated by the irresponsible way 
in which the Company’s servants exercised power. 

' During the first administration of Mir Jafar (1757-60), ‘whom 
the English bayonet raised to the Masnad, there was no apparent 
change in the criminal administration. But the Company's servants, . 
their agents and free merchanés who were engaged in inland trade of 
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the country often tended to interfere with the judicature and the 
Government. Mir Kasim who stepped into Mir Jafar’s place on his 
deposition in 1760, had no leisure to check the encroachments of the 
English on the judicial administration. Mir Jafar’s restoration 
(1768) added to the power and influence of the English and rendered 
the administration of justice very liable to be swayed by the 
Company’s servants and their banyans who played the role of petty 
tyrants. The common people groaned under their oppression. ` For 
instance, in M arch, 1764 "Senior, the Chief of Kasimbazar, reported 
the numerous complaints: that daily came to him of their extravagance. 
These agents walked in rags in Calcutta, but when sent out on” 
Gomastahships they lorded it over the country-side, imprisoned ryots 
and merchants and behaved in the most insolent manner with Faujdars 
and other officers of the Nazim. Wherever they went, they eùtirely 
governed the local courts and frequently sat there as judges.’ 

‘The diversity, corruption and the usurped power of individuals 
that characterised the administration of this period should be judged 
in the light of the aforesaid factors. The old machinery of criminal 
administration was still operating but only as a spent force. 


- 


I JUSTICE 


It appears from a Report of the Committee of Secrecy of 1773 ` 
that the judicial structure of the indigenous system, both in the 
capita] and in the interior of Bengal, comprised, different branches 
for the exercise of criminal, civil, religious and revenue jurisdictions.” 


Mofussil Courts 


The Criminal Court in the mofussil was known as the Faujdari 
Adalat., The local zamindar,? says the Seventh Report, was the 


1 (a) Secret Consultations, 7 May, 1764; i 
(b) Letter to Court, 1 Feb., 1766; 
ie) Select Committee Proceedings, 19 May, 1766; 
_ (d) Verelst’s View, p. 49; 
T (e) Letter from Court. 10 ‘April, 1771; 
(fy Keir’s Evidence, Seventh Report, 1778, pp 325.26. 

2 Seventh Report, 1778, pp. 324 25. i 

This Report is also Known as Sixth Report. Jn the edition of the Committee of Secrecy’ s 
Reports published by the House of Commons, this particular Report comes seventh in 
serial order, The First Report of this series is omitted in the publication sold by” T. Evans 
of No. 54, Pater-Noster Row, London in 1778. As such in Evans's publication, the Seventh 
Report comes seriaily to be the sixth. 

3 The zamindar is a general term which was applied to landholders aud tenure- 
holders of several kinds and represented different degrees of status. Generally speaking, 
the zamindars of Mahomeian Bengal were contractors “for Jand-revenue, though in point, 
of fact the internal administration of their zimindaris wes left largely in thear hands and: 
so long a8 they were regular i in their payments they were not interfered with. ‘They had 
to pay revenue, excise and trade duties to the Nawab's officers, They were also held 
responsible for the inaintenance óf law and order within the precincts of their zainindaris, 
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judge in this Court. His jurisdiction extended to all criminal .causes. 
In case of a capital offence, however, the sentence pronounced by 
him could not be executed until a report of the case had been sent 
to the Murshidabad Government and its orders received thereon. 
The procedure of the Criminal Gourt was summary. The imposition 
of fine was the most frequent punishment, specially in the case of 
an opulent person, Every fine was appropriated by the zamindar . 
as his perquisite. I 

The mofussil Court of civil jurisdiction went by the name ot the: 
Adalat. The local zamindar or the Raja appears to have presided 


es 


over this Court also. He took cognizance of “all causes between 
party and party”. He was entitled to a Chauth or share which 
amounted to one- aay or one-fifth of whatever was recovered in 
his Court. 

Matters relating to revenue were under the cognizance of a 
sepalate Court which also used to be formerly presided over by the 
local zamindar or Raja. But, for some years before the grant of 
Diwani, the zamindar’s place is this Court was taken by the Naib 
Diwan, appointed in every district by the Diwan at Murshidabad. 
Appeals from the Naib Diwan’s decisions lay to the Diwan. 

Causes respecting religion, however, were dealt with in a different. 
manner. Questions of this nature were not to be trusted to the sole 
discretion of any temporal judge whosoever he might be. Tt is 
mentioned by the Committee of. Secrecy that in a case respecting 
Islamic religion, the judge before whom the question stood was 
required to call in the assistance of a local Qazi and even to submit 
to his authority in the decision of that cause. Similarly in the case 
of Hindus the judge was assisted by a Brahmin particularly where 
the cause involved forfeiture of caste. The peculiar punishment of 
excommunication rendering the offender an outcast from society was 
considered to be a very serious infliction. The English found it 
often being inflicted for private pique and personal resentment among 
Hindus, without a regular process and clear proof of the offence.* 

The existence of a separate institution called the Caste Cutcherry 
is traceable ag functioning in Caicutta even in Verelst’s time.” At 
that time Maharaja Nabakrishna, banyan to the Select Committee, 
held charge of this Cutcherry. This Court held jurisdiction over all 
matters relative to the caste observances of the Hindus. The punish- 


4 (a) Seventh Report, 1773, p. 324, 
(b) Select Committee Proceedings, August 16, 1769, 


5 (a) Bolts—-Considerations on Indian Affairs, p. 89. 
(b) Verelst’s View, pp 27-29. 
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ment awarded Dy it "was generally the sentence of forfeiture of. caste. 
A man once made outcast could not, observes Verelst, be restored 
except “by the: general suffrage of his own tribe, the sanction 
of the Brahmins (who are ihe head tribe) and the superadded con- 
currence of the supreme civil power °. Verelst cites’ an interesting‘ 
case of a Hindu. He had been bribed to procure some papers 
belonging to a deceased servant of the Company but was caught red-, 
handed by the son of the deceased and was forced, by way of retalia-. 
tion, to swallow a spoonful of broth. As a result of this pollution . 
he was degraded from his caste, lost all the benefits of society and 
was avoided as a “ leper by his tribe ’’.° 

A letter fom Verelst. supplies a graphic account .of the local 
Courts of Burdwan as they were in 1765.’ I 

“ Fauzdary ’’—The jurisdiction of this Court was wholly ¿abue q: 
to criminal matters and the judgement of capital offences. . 

‘* Bazee Jumma Duftore’’--This Court took cognizance of 
adulteries, abortions and other crimes affecting the peace and happi- 
ness of the people. Grants for [pads and papig works were issued 
from this court. 

“ Burrah Adalat ’-—This was a donit of “ meum and tuum ” for, 
all demands above fifty rupees. 

“ Chootah Adalut’’ disposed of all suits for debts not Szcsodmg 
fifty rupees. . 

“ Bazee Zemeen Duftore ’’—settled all disputes relative to charity 
lands and other public aids. 

“ Karidge Duftore.’’—It dealt with payments of landholders’ 
accounts after settlement and compromise of debts. ' 

‘‘Sudder Cutcherry’’ received the land-rents and revenues, 
issued orders and adjusted all accounts thereof, confirmed purchases 
and sales of land and property. and determined all disputes between 
the landlord and tenants. `. 

«Ameen Duftore’? was concerned entirely with the revenues 
and the revenue collectors. It was in a great measnre subordinated. 
to the “ Sudder Cutcherry’’ which served as a court of appellate 
jurisdiction to all complaints which first came to the `“ Ameen 
Duftore’’. 

Verelst mentions another Court which in point of fact cannot be: 
regarded as a Court of-justice. This was “ Buxey Duftore’’. This. 


6 Verelst’s View, p. 142. . . 

T See Verelst's letter, dated 18 Bept,, 1765 in Verelst’s View, Appendix, pp, 219-90, 

Verelst was the Chief of Chittagong and later on, of tebe: before he became the 
Governor of Bengal (1767-69). 
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Court superintended the conduct of and made: payments to all the 
forces; guards and other persons employed for the protection in general 
and prevention of thefts and disturbances of peace. . 

Verelst’s categorical statement that similar Courts existed all 
over Bengal does not bear scrutiny. In the insular pargana of Sand- 
wip in the south-east of Bengal, justice was at this period adminis- 
tered by the Daroga. From about the year 1760, this Daroga acted 
entirely under the authority of the Naib Ahad-dar who used to sit 
in the Adalat on fixed days of the week. The Daroga and his 
assistants made the causes ready for hearing. Assisted by the Daroga, 
qanungo and zamindar, the Naib Ahad-dar determined all ‘cases, 
civil and ctiminal. The cognizance of revenue matters rested with 
the Ahad-dar. In matters of debt this Court retained one-fourth of 
the sum at issue and exacted. discretionary fines for theft, dacoity, 
fornication, assault and the like. Until- 1764, it was customary to 
exact from the parties a fee (Itlak) of one anna and a half per day 
for the emolument of the Ahad-dar, together with one anna for the 
peon.® Besides, in a vast area like Purnea there was no regular 
Court of justice before 1765." There was not a single Faujdari Court 
until 1776 in the large hill tracts of West Bengal and Bihar known 
as the Jungleterry districts. These districts were never brought to 
any regular subjection by the Mughal Government. The zamindars 
of Jungleterry always considered themselves as supreme judges in 
all criminal cases. Their procedure of trials, observes Captain James 
Browne, was “exactly the same as those of the nations of Europe 
in their state of barbarism’. The accused were confronted by their 
accusers. Ifthe accusers persisted in making allegations and the 
accused continued to deny them, the latter were put to the trial of 
fire and if they escaped unhurt, they were declared to be innocent. 
This, mode of adjudication was practised by every zamindar there 
over his subjects.'® Thus, forms of justice in the interior of Bengal 
were characterised by diversity. 

There was a difference of opinion among the witnesses who gave 
evidence before the Committee of Secrecy in 1773 on the question of 
the right of appeal from the mofussil Courts of the first instance to 


8 Duncan’s Report on Sandwip, 1778. For relevant extracts, see Noakhali District 
Gazetteer, pp. 27-28. Ahad-dar was an officer of. the provincial government and a sort of 
contractor for the revenue of a district. : 

9 Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad, 18 Dee., 1770. 

10 Revenue Consultations, India Office Copies, 20 Feb., 1776. See the letter of Browne 
who was sent to occupy and later on was in charge of the Jungleterry districts. A Faujdari 
Court was first established in 1776 after Browne’s reduction of Gurruckdeah and Kharakpur 
ju Jungleterry (Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol, V, No. 4}. i 
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the respective Courts of appeal at the capital. Most of them held 
that appeals from mofussil Courts Jay at Murshidabad.'' All of them, 
however, concurred in the view that the Murshidadad Government 
exercised a discretionary power over the proceedings of the Courts 
of justice and frequently mitigated or inflicted punishments ‘without 
the interposition of any judicature’. In describing the indigenous 
judicial’ system, Reza Khan stated that an appeal from both Adalat 
al Alia (Court of criminal causes) and Khalsa (Court of. civil causes) 
lay to the Sadr “where the cause was ultimately determined”. It 
appears that the process of appeal’in those ‘days defeated its own 
purpose and could really be of little utility to a party unable to 
purchase the Government’s favour and protection. - The ‘interposition 
of Government from motives of favour or displeasure was ‘a frequent 
cause of the perversion of justice’. 12 ` 

It is also pointed {out by the Parliamentary Committee of 1778, 
that the custom of levying, perquisite as commission greatly affected 
the confidence of the people in thé justice of the Civil Court (Adalat) 
and that parties were very reluctant to resort to it and also that it 
had long, therefore, been a prevailing practice in Bengal to refer civil 
disputes to arbitrators chosen by the parties concerned. In the 
opinion of Reza Khan, matters of debt and commercial disputes only 

. were proper subjects of arbitration." 


The fact that the people of the interior still continued to settle 
their disputes locally by resort to such indigenous institutions as arbi- 
tration, caste courts and the like, is partly attributable to the tenot 
of the life of village communities and the respect of the Mughals for 
the same. Little scope was left to Government for interposition in 
matters of justice due to (a) the religious character of Hindu and 
Mahomedan Laws, (b) village organisations which often settled dis- 
putes themselves and (c) the close contact’ with each other among 
individuals, established by the peculiar nature and needs of society. 
During the long rule of the Mughals, no further scope was created for 
greater Government control over the administration of justice. 


1 Seventh Report, 1778, p. 824. 

12510} Secret Consultations, 13 March, 1775, (b) Calendar of Persian Correspondence, 
Vol. IV, No. 1662. I ` , 

Seventh Report, 1778, p. 324. 

34 Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad, 6 April, 1772, 
It was further observed by Reza Khan that arbitration could not satisfy the gencial body of 
inhabitants and it was not universally adopted; "otherwise even now,” wrote he, “all 
causes which can be decided by this mode, if the parties consent, are referred bo Arbitrators, 
and many who are not litiguously disposed, without preferring any complaints, or repairing 
io the court of Adawlut, appoint Arbitratorg themseives? (to) decide their dispute." 
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But the good old days of village communities were over, The . 
vigour of the Mughal empire had been irrevocably weakened. The 
Nawab being unable to maintain the authority of his tribunals beyond 
the bounds of the city of Murshidabad, regular course of justice in 
the interior fell into a state of suspension. And naturally this cir- 
cumstance gave scope ‘to rural personages like Qazis and Brahmins 
to act as judges without'any lawful auihonty.” 


' Role of the zamindar 


“The role’ oft the Pan in the.indigenous system of justice has 
been the subject of some controversy, ‘The Seventh Report. describes 
the zamindar as adjudicating in both Civil and Criminal Courts in 
the mofussil. -It also hints that the zamindar’s - jurisdiction in the 
Courts of justice had ‘a leg al basis in the very tenure of his lands. 
This statement actually represents the Company’ s earliest conception 
of the zamindar’s' duties: It is confirmed by the description of zamin- 
dar’s Gutcherry at Calcutta by Holwell and Bolts. 

Holwell says “that: the zamindar acted in two distinct capaci- 
ties—-as collector of revenue and as judge of the Court of. cutcherry 
which was a tribunal. constituted for trial and. determination of all 
matters both civil and criminal, “wherein the natives only, the 
subjects of the- Mogul, are concerned’’.*® a 

_. According to Bolts also, the Zamindari Cutcherry “or Fowzdary 
court’ ‘tried criminal’ offences among “black inhabitants”. The 
Zamindari Cutcherry at Calcutta was presided over by a member of 
the Council or sometiines by a servant of the Council. -Both Holwell 
and Bolts record that the zamindar tried in a summary way and had 
the power of inflicting ‘stripes, fine and imprisonment and of condemn- 
ing culprits to work in ¢hains upon the roads for any space of time, 
even for life. Only in capital cases, the zamindar was required to 
obtain the President’s permission before the sentence was executed. 


18 Select Commiltee Proceedings, 16 August, 1769. It was to check this evil that’ the 
Select Committee at Fort William directed the Supervisors to require all officers of justice as 
also Qazis and Brahmins administering justice in every village and town, to produce 
and register their sanads. 

As Dow puts it, “every Mahommedan who can mutter over the Coran raises himself 

‘to a judge, without either license or appointment ; and every Brahmin, at the head of a 
tribe distributes justice according to his faney.” (Dow : The History of Hindostan, Vol, IN, 
p. civ.) 

16 Holwell and friends—India Tracts, pp. 177-78. 

M Bolts—Considerations, pp, 30-81. 

Bolts’ description of the Calcutta Cutcherries makes an interesting study, although his 
work, in general, must be handled with caution as coming from. an exceedingly biassed 


source, e 
et 
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As Zamindar of the three towns of Sutanuti, Calcutta and 
` Govindapur, the Company acquired criminal, civil and religious 
jurisdiction over them. This they exercised through a number of 
Courts,1* nainely, the Faujdari Court for trial of crimes, the Court of 
Cutcherry for civil causes, the Collector’s Court for matters of re- 
venue, und a Caste Cutcherry for taking cognisance of all matters 

relative to castes of the Hindus. i I í 
Nevertheless, the accuracy of the Committee -of Secrecy’s state- 
rent as to the zamindar’s judicial authority came to be seriously 
disputed by no less a person than Hastings. . Speaking on the authori- 
ty of the Seventh Report, the three Councillors—Francis, Clavering 
and Monson contended that the zamindar’s jurisdiction in the .Faujdari 
Court formed “an essential part of the Constitution” of Bengal and 
that the zamindar presided over the local Criminal Court, pronounced 
and executed sentences on all offences less than capital.” : 
On the other hand, Hastings asserted “J venture to pronounce 
with confidence that by the constitution of Bengal the zemindar 
neither presided in the criminal court of his district, nor pronounced 
nor executed sentence on all offences less than capital.” A zamindar 
held his official title by a Sanad or Charter which set forth the charac- 
ter and responsibilities of his position. Only one zamindar, Raja of 
Burdwan, was, as Hastings pointed out, allowed to exercise judicial 
authority by a special Sanad from the Nazim. If, argued Hastings, 
judicial authority were inherent in the institution of zamindars, this 
special Sanad would have been unnecessary.** He also referred to a 
18 There were also'other Courts in Ca'cutia, established by the Charter of Justice’ 


granted by the English Crown in 1753. These wore the Mayor's Court, Court of Appeals, 
Court of Requests, Court of Quarter Sessions. * Se ; | 

19 Secret Consultations, 18 Oct., 1775. 

Another source of their observation was a minute of Hastings and Barwell which they 
misconstrued. “It might possibly,” they argued, “be supposed that the materials on which 
the Committee (of Secrecy) formed. this part of their report were defective if we did not 
find their representation confirmed hy’ that of Mr. Hastings himself. We beg leave to 
refer the Court of Directors to his minute entered on the consul'ation of the 22nd of April 
last, containing a proposal for a new settlement.” In the 15th article of the aforesaid . 
plan, Hastings and Birwell actually affirmed that the Fau‘dari jurisdiction was inherent 

“io the zamindar “agreeable to the old constitution of the Empire’? (Secret Consultations, 
7 Feb., 1776). l e : 

In clarification, Hastings said that the Faujdari jurisdiction which was ‘recorded by 
himself. to be inherent in tha gamindar had ‘‘no affinity with the judicial authority, butb- 
meant only the authority vested inthe zemin‘ar, to guard and maintain the peacs of the 
country" (Secret Consultations, 29 May, 1776). 

20 Secret Consultations, 7 Dec., 1775. 

21 Tbid. I 


Thus Hastings put it at a later date, ‘‘the Zemirdar of Burdwan had the entire 
management of the Revenues and the whole civil and criminal jurisdiction within the 
limits of his Gemindary and as I am informed, an exemption from tha Fougedarry authority 
or rather the right of executing that authority himself was purchased at different times 
from the Government" (Revenue Consultations, 29 May, 1775). i ) 


For another reference to the Burdwan zamindar’s judicial authority, see Tong, 
Selections, p. 511, No. 956. £ 





| 
i 
il 
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letter of the Committee of Circuit of 1772, which contained in his 
opinion “a just accurate description of the modes of administering 
justice which had been established under the Mogul Government’’.” 
This letter enumerated among other prevailing evils the usurpation 
of judicial power by zamindars and farmers.” ,- 

It is to be noted that while the Committee of Secrecy recorded 
the information which. was sent to them, the Committee of Circuit’s 
statement was based on’ direct observation of the actual conditions 
in Bengal. Moreover, ; Hastings in his early career in this country as 
the Resident at the Durbar happened to acquire a better knowledge 
of the Bengal Government than his opponents. 

His views were perfectly correct so fat as the position of the 
zamindar in the Mughal Constitution was theoretically concerned. 
If the Sanad is to be considered the warrant of exact authority, as 
it should be, the texts of zamindari Sanads hardly support Fraucis’s 
contention that the zamindar was the judge of the Criminal Court. 
Yet the zamindar being required by his Sanad “to employ himself 
diligently in expelling ‘and punishing the refractory’, ** it may be 
argued that this authority to punish is impliedly a judicial authority. 
In fact, the distinction between the two is so very nice as might be 
easily ignored in actual practice. It should also be remembered that 
in times of general uncertainty and confusion, theory and practice are’ 
frequently at odds with each other. : 

Hence, whatever might have been the de juré position of 
zamindars, factual data are not wanting which depict them as 
really exercising judicial functions on the disruption of the Mughal 
Government. Francis himself revised his opinion later on. When 


22 Secret Consultations, 29 May, 1776. . 
33 Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Kasimbazar, 15 August, 1772. 


In their review of the different officers of justice formerly instituted in these provinces, 
the Committee of Circuit mentioned Nazim, Diwan, Darogha-i-Adalat-al Alia, Darogha-i- 
Adalat-Diwani, Faujdar, Qazi, Muhtasib, Mufti, Qanungo, Kotwal, But the omission of 
zamindar is significant. : 


° 24 Translation of a Sanad under the seal of Serfrazg Khan, Diwan of the Subab of 
Bengal, dated the 27th of Ramzan in the 17th year of the reign of His Majesty Mohummad 


Shah or A.D. 1785-36. (Firminger's Introduction to *‘the Fifth Report’, pp. xlvi-xlviii). 

25 “Tn the general absence of law and order”, says Monckton-Jones, ‘‘vagueness 
gave prospect io the ambitious or dexterous which often proved more valuable than the pro- 
blematical protection which rigid definition might afford” (Warren Hastings in Bengal, 
p. 12), ' 

26 For instance in Sandwip, the Naib Ahad-dar was assisted by the zamindar in his 
judicial business (Duncan’s Report quoted in Noakbali District Gazetteer, pp. 27-28), 

Zamindars of Jungleterry used to try criminal offences in a crude process (Revenue 
Consultations, India Office Copies, 20 Feb., 1776). ; 

At Nator, the remains ofa jail and a spot where the gibbet had stcod serve to attest 
the exercise of criminal jurisdiction by the zamindars of Rajshahi, . 

(The Calcutta Review, Vol. 56, 1873, p, 19: “The Territorial Aristocracy of Bengal” 
by Kissory Chuud Mitra.) : š 
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asked by the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1782, 
he admitted that the result of later enquiries had “in some degree, 
satisfied him ‘that whatever criminal jurisdiction was exercised by 
the zemindars, if’ did not go much beyond petty offences’. He 
believed that it did not extend to life or limb. On this subject, 
however, he did not presume to speak positively.” 


~ The zamindars were first and foremost Collectors of revenue 
and 8. dditionally Police Magistrates. For good or for evil, they were 
intimately linked up with the rural folk. Many of them appear to 
have been defacto heads of villages provided that they paid their 
revenue: . With the weakening of the Murshidabad. Government, 
the power of Faujdars who used to` formerly exercise check on 
zamindars deteriorated and zamindars came to be very much left 
to themselves. On their part they were ever ready to take advantage 
of any weakness or relaxation of the bonds of authority. 


It is in this background that we actually find the zamindar as 
tbe- single person adjudicating in matters civil, crimiral or otherwise. 
Thus, in the interior, complaints were frequently preferred before the 
zamindar’s courts and a sharp and summary justice was administered 
there. Zamindars, farmers, shikdars and other officers of revenue 
are, therefore, rightly described by the Committee of Circuit as 

“assuming that power for which no provision-is made by the Laws 
- of the land, but which, in whatever manner it is exercised, is prefer- 
able to a total anarchy’, 


(To be continued) 


37 Sixth h Report from the Select Committee, 1782, $. 11. 
28 Progs. Committee of cies Kasimbazar, 15 Aug., 1772, Vols. I-II, p. 120, 
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Reviews and Botices of Books 


Kalikata Viswavidyalaya, —Satabdir Alekhya by Sri Bimalendu Koyal, 
M.A., Koyal Pustak-Prakashani, 9/1/M Dr. Suresh Sarkar Road, 
Ental ie Caleutta—14. Price Rs. 8. pp.104+40 (appendix) 

The volume, whieh gives an interasting survey of the history and 
achievements of the University of Calcutta on the eve of the centenary 
celebrations held last January, is well-planned and well-written. 


It proceeds ko the task of setting down a large variety of facts relating 
to the era immediately preceding the Sepoy Mutiny, when the question 
of establishing the University was under discussion, by an apt quotation 
from the convocation address of Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee, delivered 
as Vice-Chancellor in 1947, Here the.great educationist pays an eloquent 
tribute to a large number of teachers, thinkers, and public men who had 
advanced the cause of learning by their disinterested labours in the field. 
The comprehensiveness of the list and the nature of the homage paid 
reveal the Vice-Chancellor’s identification with a noble cause and his 
power to serve it worthily, 

Taking the speech as the starting’ pent of tbe book, Mr. Koyal in 
his first chapter tells us that the University incorporation bill was adopted 
by the legislature on 24th January, 1857, the morrow after the flames of 
mutiny were lighted in the army barracks at Dum-Dum. The birth of our 
University was thus heralded by the most dramatic events in the country, 
aiming at political liberation. The University by the spread of enlighten- 
ment was to secure liberation on: the intellectual plane, But the history 
of English Education goes further back, and the year 1828, stands out 
as a landmark when the General Committee of Public Instruction was 
organised at the initiative of Mr. Adam, the acting Governor-General. 
When the dispute arose whether to give preferonce to Oriental or to 
Western learning under the system of education sponsored by the British, 
Raja Rammohun Roy fought as the protagonist of the latter. Macaulay’s ` 
famous Minute of 1835 (2 February) was important for the final decision 
arrived at. In 1844 when under Lord Hardinge acquaintance with 
English was stressed as a qualificagion for employment under government, 
the policy proved a great'impetus for the spread of English. At this time 
there were 151 schools'and the total number of the students who attended 
wag 18168. The educational budget for the year 1854 was Rs. 594428. 


The Council of Education had adopted the proposal for the establish- 
ment of the University in 18%5, Yet more than a decade was to elapse 
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before it received a practical form. The next item of interest in the survey 
is an account of medical education, which was started on a modest scale (n 
1822, and four years later the Sanskrit College and the Calcutta Madraésah 
undertook the instruction of medicine. In 1880 it-was debated whether 
the medium of medical instruction should be English. The Calcutta 
Medical College was established in June, 1835. Ten years later in 1845 
Dr.. Fred J. Mouat, M.D., Secretary of the Council of Education speaking 
of- the graduates of ae Medical College, observed that the examinations 
they passsd were ‘‘in extent and difficulty much greater than those of the 
Colleges of Surgeons in Great Britain”. This is very high praise indeed, 
References are also made to Engineering and Legal Education. Interest- 
ing accounts are given of the valuable work done by missionaries for the 
expansion of education. The details of the functioning of the University 
“from the time of the appointment of Sir James William Colville as the 
first Vice-Chancellor give à satisfactory picture of the progress made in 
the field cf higher education for a century. The University seal, the 
University examinations and their results, the University’s affiliating 
responsibilies, the construction of tife University Buildings, and finally . 
the organization of Post-Graduate studies and a suitable library, are all 
reviewed briefly but without omission of any important detail. One 
chapter describes the programme for the centenary celebrations including 
the award of the doctorate degree to 20 scholars honoris causa. The part 
played by women’s education also gets due notice. In the appendix is 
included Rabindra Nath Tagore’s address at the annual convocation of the 


University, beld i in 1987. 


The book is wrilten in a ‘simple and ‘attractive style. The value of- 
the work the University is doing has bedri assessed with sympathy and 
understanding. The view that emerges (Yšm: the reading of the book is” 
that of oné who has known the University intimately for years and has 
acquired an insight into its workings. Every one interested in the Univer- 
sity and in the education it is giving will find the book useful and 


informative. 


The Green and Red Planet-—By Hubertus Strughold, Sidgwick amd 
Jackson London, Ys. ôd. net. pp. 96. 


The book is written to examine the possibility of life on Mars, the 
green and red planet, and the author has shown scientifically the various 
factors needed to support life, the complex as well as the simple forms. 
His conclusion is that Mars has an atmosphere which suffers from oxygen 
deficiency or hypoxia and cannot, therefore, meet the essential physiological . 
needs of human and animal life. Green plants are possible because they 
produce oxygen for thernselves, -Bacterias of various kinds like echemoau- 
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totrophs, which produce their own organic substance, are possible in the 
Martian atmosphere in spite of its low content of oxygen. The conclusion 
in the author’s own words, based upon a physiological study, runs as 
follows: “The lack of oxygen precludes any high order of living things, 
either animal or vegetable. There is, good evidence for a primitive type 
of plant life, similar to the lichens that grow on our desert rocks and 
Aretic tundras, and we find that biological principles—as we observe them 
‘on earth—favour the liklihood of some such elemental species... the odds 
against any intelligent beings existing on the planet are so great as to 
place the idea of ‘visitors from Mars’ in the realm of fantasy,” 


In 1877 the Milanese astronomer, Giovanni V. Schiaparelli first spoke 
of the possibility of life on Mars. Percival Lowell followed up the discussion 
by his own observations made from his Observatory at Arizona in 1907, 
Until Mr. Strughold’s book, the study of the subject had been made almost 
entirely from the astronomical point of view. There was, therefore, scope 
for such a work, bringing the question under examination from a different 
angle, 


Speaking as a layman it is possible to doubt, if the planet does not 
produce some substance, serving to restore the balance of nature, and 
providing the basic conditions for higher forms of life. There must be 
unknown factors which may completely change the picture, It is, there- 
fore, unjustifiable in the present state of our knowledge, to speak on the 
subject in a tone of finality. Meanwhile, we shall await friendly contacts 
with the travellers who are ranging through the earth’s atmosphere in the 
much-talked-about flying saucers, and learn from them, when the time 
comes, how life can“flourish in spite of oxygen .deficiency and evolve new 
standards in gow ledge ond virtue still unattained ia our altitudes, 


SN 


India Democracy i aa ‘Hdudation—By Jossleyn Hennessy—With a 
foreword by 8. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of the Indian Union, Orient 
Longmans Ltd., pp. 838. price Rs. 15. 


Handsomely bound and printed in clear type on excellent paper, the 
book has over one hundred illustrations, all of them being concerned with 
a study of the work of the Birla Education Trust ab Pilani, 


The autbor spent many years in India and made a special study of 
our educational problems, In doing this, he collected a large mass of facts 
from newspapers, showing that sport and social occasions, which in 
England and America, were the only reasons for student publicity, do not 
provide even a single item of news in India. The papers report, on the 
other hand, students for murder, beating up, violence, strikes, hunger 
strikes, processions and demonstrations, leading to lath? charges, tear-gas 


firing and casualties. | š 


"t 
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Mrs. Hennessy’s comment upon this singular situation in India is that 
the educational system must be reorganized, if democracy is to survive, 
in a suitable manner, For this more money is required and a re-defina- 
tion of the aims of education, She is aware of a lot of hypocrisy adding 
to the difficulty of the task. ‘The trouble about education is that’? Mrs, ` 
Hennessy observes with penetration, ‘while everyone pays lip service-to 
its importance, only a handful of people understand why it is important’. 
She has found the recommendations of the University Commission satise 
factory. The reforms proposed by it could secure the ends of stability 
and progress. ‘If the Commission’s financial and other recommendations 
were carried out, one could look with confidence to India’s future’. I 

The author carefully examines the edueational life in this country 
over a number of years and by the help of the data she is able to gathay 
she is convinced of the urgency cf a complete overhaul of the system. The 
students live under unhygienic conditions, they suffer from lack of noura 
ishment, their day-today life is a burden. The result is that they easily 
succumb to unwholesome influences of all sorts. The Pilani Experiment 
has proved a great success. Students there have lessons at school, sports 
and social life. Their many-sided activities help them to develop charac- 
ter and personality, They become efficient workers and good citizens. 
The author has a sincere enthusiasm for the work being done at Pilani, 

But this is not the only attempt made in India for building up a 
system of education which adequately meets the needs of students. The 
Deccan Education Trust is another example. And there are a number of 
others. A comparative study would have been valuable. But the author 
does not refer to the sister organizations. Nevertheless the bouk makes 
a very useful enquiry and tries to answer some questions, affecting the 
country’s welfare and progress, to which due attention should be given. 
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i Ourselves 


THREE YEAR DEGREE COURSE 
i ë 7 i 

The University Senate is af the present moment eigai in thë 
discussion of the proposal for the introduction of a three year Degree 
Course in this University. This will involve the ‘creation and im- 
plementation . of a Higher Secondary Course in the Schools and the 
abolition of the Intermediate stage in the University. On. the 6th 
December, 1956, the Academic Council adopted the report of a sub- 
committee appointed to consider the question in all its aspects. The 
report of this sub-committee was. placed before the Senate at its 
meeting held on the 92nd December, 1956. The Senate, however, 
after much discussion postponed decision till a later date. The Senate 
met again on the 25th February, 1957, to consider the matter. At 
this meeting, again, a committee of 21 members has been appointed 
to consider the report of the sub-committee as weli as to make further 
recommendations or suggestions regarding the proposed three year 
Degree Course. The report of this Committee of 21 members of the 
Senate is now awaited. 

There is difference-of opinion with regard to the introduction of 
a three year Degree ‘Course in colleges and abolition of the present 
Intermediate Course. Some educationists, after considering the 
structure of collegiate education in the different parts of the world, 
are not in favour of the introduction of a three year course in colleges. 
They, however, feel that the scheme can be given a trial, and il, 
should stand or fall by its own results, Others are of opinion that 
the future scheme for the improvement of education in the different 
States of India should: follow the outlines of the scheme as adumbrated 
by the Central Government. Without entering into the controversy, 
it can be stated, however, that time-honoured and well-tried institutions 
‘should not be atandoned without sufficient thinking and that in the 
planning of re- organisation that we contemplate, it is necessary that 
an integrated picture lof the whole system of education should be 


`x 


formulated, i | 


i 
LEOTURE on Raspor History 


Sri Subimal Dutt, M.A., Rai Bahadur Bissessurlal Matilai 
Halwasiya Lecturer , of the University for 1955, delivered a course of 
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three lectures on “Beginnings of Rajput History” on Monday, the 
25th, Tuesday, the 26th and Wednesday, the 27th March, 1957, each 
day at 4 P.M., in the Darbhanga Hall, Darbhanga Buildings, Calcutta. 
Prof. Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Vidyavachaspati, Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University, Member, Senate and Syndicate of the University and’ 
Principal, University Law College presided at the first lecture. l 


H. K. Basu MEMORIAL LECTURES 


Sri Jagadish Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., Hiran Kumar Basu 
Memorial Lecturer of the Univer-ity for 1%54, delivered his last 
lecture in Bengali on ‘Sonnet in Bengali Literature’ (Bangla Sahitye 
Sonnet), on Thursday, the 7th March .1957, at 4 P.M., in the 
Darbhanga Hall, Darbhanga Buildings, Calcutta, 

Prof. Sashibhusan Dasgupta, M.A. Ph.D, Ramtanu Lahiri 
Professor of Bengali esas and Literature, Caleutta University 
presided, 





' Notifications 
"CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
z Notifieation No. CSR/14/8¢/87 


It is notified for general information that the following statutes regarding constitntione 
powers ond duties of the Sénate, Syndicate end Academic Council as passed by the Senat 
on 95. 2. 57 beve received the assent of the Chancellor :— 

(a) The following be inserted on p. 45 at the end of the 1st paragraph of Statute 5(1) :— 

‘ Graduates registered under the Indian University Act, 1901, who compounded for 
all subsequent payments of annual fee for retention of their names in the register by 


paying the sum prescribed in ‘that behalf by the regulations under the proviso to sub- 
section (8) of section 7 of that Act shail have their names entered and retained in the 


register withcut payment of any fee.” 

(b) The following new Clause viz, clayse (8) be inserted after clause (7) on page 46: mn 

“ (8) Notwithstanding anything contained in any other statutes, the Vice-Chancellor 
shall have the power to direct at any timesbefore the issue of his order fixing the dates of 
taking polls that only those graduates may be enrolled as voters for the Registered 
Graduatea Constituency, whose names are entered in the Electoral Roll before the issue of 
the aforesaid order.” i 

Senate House, i D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 12th March, 1957. i Registrar 


1 CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NotiGeation No. CSR/1/57 
It is notified for general information that the changes in the M.Sc. (Ag.) Regulations 


as shown in Notification No. CSR/17/56, dated the Gth April, 1956, will take effect from 
the Examination of 1957, : 


Senate House, 1 D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 18th March, 1957. 4 i Registrar 


1 


' CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
, Notification No. `C8R/19/8t, /57 


It is notified for general. en that the following Statutes regarding Register of 
Graduates as passed by the Senate on 25. 2. 57 have received the assent of the Chancellor :— 
"Y Register of Graduates 
(11 Any person who 
(a) holds the degree of al | Master ora higher degree of the University 
I Or i 


(b) isa graduate in any Faculty of this University of at least three years’ standing, . 
the] period being counted from the date of yraduation, 
will be entitled lo have hi: name, registered on payment of the fee of Rs. 3 tovether with 
an application made to the Registrar.on .or before the 30th June in any year and such 
registration shall remain mig during mie year io which the fee is paid and the year 
following. 

Explanation (1) The adie of graduation shall be the date of the publication of the 
resnlt of the relevant University Examination, except that in the case of a graduate in 
Medicine, it shall be the date on which he is admitted to the degree by the Syndicate, 

(1) In these Statutes, the term ‘year’ shall mean ‘the financial year’ of the 
University. k 0 


” 


¢ 
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(2) A graduate whose name had already been registered on payment of Rs. 3 only, 
may enjoy the rights, and privileges of a registered graduate for life on payment of a 
compouuding fee of Rs. 60 at any time before the expiry cf the period of registration. 

Provided that a graduate whose name has already been entered on the register may 
on payinent of Rs. 8 at any time before the expiry of the period of the registration fve 
have his name continued on the register for a further period of 2 years, counting from the 
expiry of his period of registration. 


Senate House, I D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 12th March, 1957. : Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/2081/98 (Am), 


. Tt is hereby notified for general information ‘that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted the Jbargram Haj College has been affiliated in Logic to the L.A. standard with 
effect from the session 1957-58, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the subject at 
the I.A.-Examination from. 1959 and vot earlier. š 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
- The 8th March, 1957. ` 5 Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notifeation No, C/2045/131/ (AM). 


Tt is notified for general information that the Jagannath Kishore College, Purulia, has 
reen affiliated to this University as a special case, from the let November, 1956, in the 
subjects and to the standard in which it is now affiliated to the Bihar University. 


The students admitted to the college from the session 1957-58 in the first year LA. 
and I.Se classes and the third year BA. class willbe taught in accordance with the 
Calontta University Svilabus for the I.A , I $c. and B.A. Examinations in the fo'lowing 
sujects with permission to present its first batch of students taught under the C.leutta, 
University Syllabus at the LA, ISe. and B.A. Examinations in 1959 and not 
earlier :— 


ta) I.A. :—English, Bengali (Vern.), Hindi (Vern.), Civies, Logic, History, Sanskrit, 
Additional Bengali, Ad titional Hindi, and Mathematics, 


(b) I Sc. English, Bengali (Vern.), Hindi (Vern ), Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics 


_ and Biology. I : . 
fe) B.A. (Pass) :—English, Bengali (Vern.}, Hindi (Vern.), Economics, Philosophy, 
History, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, and Mathematics. ° 
The present students of the college will continue to be taught in the subjects in which 
it 18 ab present affiliated, in accordance with the Bihar University Syllabus and that for 
Purulia students special arrangements will be mate for holding IA., T80, and B.A, 
Examinations in 1957 and 1938 in accordance with the Bihar University Syllabus. 


Senate House, Y. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 6th March, 1957. . ' Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notificatida No, C/1903/118/Affl. 


It is notified for information of the general public that, in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the-Seth Soorajmu!l Jalan Girls’ College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in 
Commercial Geography to the I.A. standard,. with effect from the session 1957-58, with 
permission to present candidates in the subject at the examination from 1959 and not 
earlier, ne : - : 


Senate House, ` S r D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta, I Registrar 
The 20th February, 1957. `: 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
‘Notification No. C/1897/68(A fl.) 
It is hereby notified for information of the general public that the Shri Sikshayatan 


College, Caleutta, has been affiliated in Geography and Botany tothe I.A standard and in 
‘English, Bengali (Vern.), Hindi (Vern.), History, @conomics, Philosophy and Hindi to 


' ane 
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the B.A. pass standard with effect from, he commencement of the session 1957: BB, i. i;e, with 
pefmission to present candidates ' in the subjects: “ab ; the examinations from: “1959 and x not - 
earlier. ` | i : - 


Senate House, Sadan 3 .. D CHAKRAVARTT, 
Calcutta, zarna k . BaP Be « > -Registrar 
The 28rd February, 1957 A 5: ` š 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. ©/2089/ 28/ Añ. 


Tt is notified for the information of ‘the public that in extension of affiliation already 
granted, the Institute of Education for Women has been granted affiliation in Conten's and 
Method of Teaching (i) Physical Beignces and tii) Biological Sciences for the B.T, Course 
from the session 1957-58, a 


` Senate House, > i | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The lith March, 1957. ie Registrar 





CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
Notifidation No. C8R/3/57 


mt Tt is notified for general information that Anaesthesiology has been included in the 
ist of subjects for the D. Phil. (Medical) degree by the Academic Council on 6th 
March, 1957. š 


Senate House, j D. CHAKRAVARTI. 
The 20th March, 1957, | 


i 
1! 


i I : Registrar. 
i . 

‘CALCUTTA UNIVERSITI 

Notification No. CSR/5/57 | 


It is notified for general aA that the following resolution of the Board of Post- 


Graduate studies in History has been adopted by the Academic Council at their meeting held 
on 6th March, 1957 :— 


“ Resolved— That students who passed the B.A, Examination of Calcutta University 
in 1954 or earlier be given the option of the. old syllabus for the M.A. Examination in 
History i in 1957”. : S 

K ` Senate House, 1 j D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


-The 28th March, 1957. ; Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY: 
Notification No, CSR/9/87 


It is uctified for general information that the following change in rule 9 of Chapter 


LV (Y. Mus.) of the Regulations was made by the Senate at their meeting held on 11th 
March, 1957 im- 


“That the following proviso be: inserted at the end of rule 9 :— 

‘Provided that a candidate taking up subjects included under papers | III & IV of rule 
7 aforesaid, must obtain 80% of the marks in each of the language papers’. 

The change will take effect from the I.Mus: Examination. of 1957. 


an Senate House,” | : 7 D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
“ The 29th March, 1957. Yo’ y Registrar, 


! 
pee SS Ganculrita UNIVERSITY 
I Notification No, CSR/12/87 


Tt is notified for general information that the Senate at’ their meeting held on 11th 


birch, 1957, adopted the following changes-in Chapter XXXIV. A of the Regulations relating 
B. Com. Examination :— 


(ty In Rule 6: Delete the first sentence and sabatikuke: the following :— 
“As soon as possible after the exatuination, the Syndicate shall publish a list of the 





candidates who have passed arranged inithe ote! manner :— 

le. (a) First Class ' : In order of merit 

Be (b) Second Class 3 ` In order of merit, and 

g z ` (e) Pass i ` _ Arranged elphabetically” 


(ii), In rule 10 : Delete the Section arid substi tute i~ 

“Tn order to pass, a candidate must obtain 30 per cent. of the marks in each ecb or 
group of subjects and 86 per cent. of marks in the aggregate, provided that a candadate who 
takes up an Indian Language must obtain 40% of the marks in the subject, ¿duecessful 
& 
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candidates obtaining 60 per cent. or more marks in the aggregate shall be declared to haya ` 
obtained First Class; and those obtaining 40% or more marke but less than 50% marks in, 


the aggregate shall be declared to have obtained Second Class; other successful candi lates! É. 
shall be declared as having passed and shall not be placed under any Class.” : Š 


The above changes are effective from the B.Com, Examination of 1957, 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI; 
The 6th April, 1957, — - Ñehistrar, | 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. ye 
Notification No. OSR/16/5t/57 at 


It is notified for general information that.under Sub-section (5) of Section. 94 of the! 
Calcutta University Act, 1951, the Chancellor in consultation with the Education Minister s 
has been pleased $ó assent to the following changes in the Statutes relating to the power 7? 
duties, and conditions of service of the Registrar and otber officers providing for the Secretar, -` 
University Collegeof Medicine and his duties :— * 

(i) In rule 1 (1) of the Statutes (p. 101) the Words— (xiii Secretary, University Oo š 
of Medicine” be inserted after '*(xii) Law Oficer” and ‘'(xiii)”” be replaced by (xiv). in 

(ti) In rule 1 (2) the word ‘and’ in line 10 be deleted, a ‘semicolon’ be put after ` a 
word ‘Councils’ in line 18 and the following be added in the same line :— 

“and the Secretary to the University College of Medicine shall be under the a 
administrative control of the. Vice-President of the Co'mcil” 

(ü) The following be inserted afier rule 17 (er: Law Offiecr).: 

- 18 (1) The S-eretary to the University College of Medicine aball be a Meds 4 
Graduate having adequate experience and shall be appointed by the Syndicate, in, the * l 
instance, for one year, on the expiry of which he will be conñrmed on thé report. of sË s 
factory service. He shall be paid a salary of Re. 500-50/: 2-800 per mensem, provided yñ) 


in exceptional cases the Syndicate shall be competent to. give. him a higher initial salep: 
oad 















within the grade, 
(2) He shall be a wholetime officer and shall perform such duties as may be ass’ gne: A 
to him by the College Council subject to the approval of the President of the Council”. 


Senate: House, . D. CHAKRAVARTI, 1 
The 4th April, 1957. : . Registrar. € 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. G8R/17/8t1/57 


Tb is notified for generàl information that under Sub-Seotion (5) of Section 34 of the” : 
Caleutta University Act, 1951, the Chancellorin consultation with the Education Minister, : 
has been pleased to assent to the following changes in the First Statutes relating to the Cons- i 
titution and function of Faculties for the creation of the Faculty of Journalism :— 

“1, In Cols. Land Il under Tabte I of the Schedule attached to the Statutes regarding , 
Faculties insert the following after “6 Faculty of Fine Arts and Music’ (page 73) :— 

“6A Faculty of Journalism 15” 
“2. Under Table II of the same Schedule insert the following after ‘Faculty of Fins, 
Arti and Music (page 75) m= 
“Faculty of Journalism ` (a) Dept. of Undergraduate Teaching. ~ 
7 š (1 Journalism. 
(b) Dept: of Post-Graduate Teaching, 
(1) Journalism”. 

“5. Insert (E) Faculty of Journalism” after ‘a Faculty of. Hing Arts and Musi? in 
rule -13 (1) of the Statutes regarding constitution of the Senate,’ Syndicats and Academi 
Council (p. 57). N ] 
Senate House, © . : b. .CHAKRAVARTI. 

The 4th April, 1957. i 2 Registrar, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/ 6/Ord.87 ` 
` This notified frr general information that’ the following new Ordinance m i place ò 
Ordinance 24 (p. 118) relating to “Powers and duties of the Council of the University ‘College, 
of Law’ as made by the Syndicate on, 14th July; 1956, was adopted by the Senate on.” 
1th March, 1957 :— š 

“94. The Teaching Staff (of the University Collega of Law) shall consist of 

(a) The Principal who will be a Professor (whole-time) ` 

(b) Vice-Principal who will be a Reader (whole-time). 

(e) Lecturers (Part-time) 

(di A wh le-time. Lecturer with the salary, eméluments wnat statii of a Reader in the 
ugual grade for Readers”. 

Senate House, i e D. CHAKRAVARTI, Z 


The 29th March, 1957. ç Registre. a, 
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